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The Davis Family of Oxford, 
Massachusetts 


The Universalist society in Oxford, 
Massachusetts, one of the earliest 
Universalist churches in America, 
hosted the conventions which led to the 
creation of the Universalist 
denomination. The church was founded 
and largely led by members of the 
extended Davis family, some two dozen 
siblings and first cousins, all 
grandchildren of Samuel Davis of 
Roxbury, Massachusetts (1681-1760) 
who settled in Oxford in 1729. Among 
the lay leaders of the church were 
Samuel Davis Jr., his younger brother 
Elijah, his older sister Deborah, and her 
husband and first cousin, Ebenezer 
Davis. These Davises were first cousins and in-laws, as well as close 
friends and theological allies, to the Universalist visionary and frontier 
preacher, Caleb Rich. They were also influenced by a second cousin, Dr. 
Isaac Davis, a universalist theologian from northern Connecticut. 





Benjamin Davis (1710-1787) arrived in Oxford in 1734 and started a 
second branch of the Davis family. Three of Benjamin's sons—Craft, 
Benjamin, and Hovey—married the daughters of Stephen Streeter, a local 
Universalist whose brother, Adams Streeter, was one of the earliest 
Universalist preachers. 


Isaac Davis (1716-1777) was born in Windsor, Connecticut. Dissenting 
from the Congregationalist Standing Order, Isaac and his wife Rachel 
became Separatist dissenters. Rachel was briefly jailed for breach of peace 
when she entered a church one Sunday i in Hartford and was moved to 
deliver an impromptu sermon. Late in life they moved to Somers, 
Connecticut where Isaac Davis, a physician, published a universalist 
treatise, What Love Jesus Christ Has for Sinners. He gathered a small group 
of followers, known as Davisonians, 


John Murray passed through southerly regions of Connecticut several times 
in the early 1770s, Davis's theology differed from Murray's enough to make 
any connection with Davis unlikely. Murray thought sin derived from the 
incompletion of human nature in isolation from unity with Christ. He 
believed that Christ's atonement brought only redemption, not salvation, or 
ultimate happiness, which required a human response to Christ's love. 
Davis's view of original sin was more orthodox, making his form of 
universalism more extreme than Murray's. He thought Christ's sacrifice, 
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sufficient to pardon all sinners, was the essence of salvation. His theology, 
therefore, stressed the overcoming of original sin, not reconciliation with 
God. 


Dr. Davis visited his cousins in Oxford, Massachusetts during the early 
years of the Revolutionary War. He found in them an audience already 
predisposed to welcome his ideas. Many years later, in 1827, when Thomas 
Whittemore visited Oxford and inquired about the origin of Universalism 
there, some of the elderly church members told him “the attention of certain 
individuals in this town was first drawn to the subject of Universalism, by 
the conversations of one Dr, Isaac Davis." Davis's book may have 
circulated among them as well, but Whittemore could not find a copy. 


In 1777 Dr. Davis died in Somers, probably not more than a year after his 
evangelistic journey to Oxford. The Davisonian group in Connecticut did 
not long survive his death. Though remembered in the folk tradition of 
Oxford, he was mostly forgotten. Davis's chief contribution to Universalism 
was in helping to solidify the Universalist identity of his Oxford relatives 
who made the transition from disorganized opposition to local 
Congregationalist leadership to the founding of a sect. 


Samuel Davis, Jr. (1746-1817) and his brother Elijah Davis (1750-1842) 
were at the heart of a circle of "Friends" who adopted what might be called 
proto-Universalist theology no later than 1775. This group resisted fighting 
in the Revolutionary War and sought recognition as a separate sect, exempt 
from parish taxes. Samuel Jr., and two younger brothers, sons of Samuel 
Davis (1711-1784), each married a sister of Caleb Rich. A well-to-do 
farmer, Samuel, Jr. invested in a factory for making metal tools which was, 
however, not a success. His younger brothers had smaller farms carved out 
of the paternal estate. 


Both Samuel and Elijah were known for their tremendous strength. Samuel 
was a locally celebrated wrestler whose pugnacious character was also 
evidenced in town and parish affairs, Elijah, though also large and strong, 
was better remembered for his reading and his capacious memory for bible 
verses. The burly brothers thus made a formidable team in religious 


disputes. 


In 1775 their cousin, Caleb Rich, stayed with them in Oxford for several 
months while on leave from the army camped around Boston. Together all 
three evangelized the Oxford area and towns in northeastern Connecticut. 
The following year Elijah, cousin John Mayo, and Jonathan Streeter were 
arrested for refusing to report to the Continental Army. Although they 
claimed to be Quakers, they were sent to a jail in Worcester which they 
found "loathsom" and full of vermin. In January, 1777, they appealed 
unsuccessfully to the Massachusetts legislature. They claimed they were 
imprisoned because “it is contrary to the religion of the Blessed Jesus & the 
precepts he has taught us to take up Arms and Use Endeavours to destroy 
one another & use we cannot see our Way clear to engage in the 
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present war Unhappily Subsisting between great Britton and the American 
states." 


The circle of "Friends," as they called themselves, had no known 
connection to any Quaker meetings. They adopted the label because they 
objected to war and because Quakers were a recognized legal alternative to 
the Standing Order, The Oxford town government did not recognize them 
as such and several times denied their petitions and applications for tax 
exemption. The "Friends" were also joined by their uncle Col. Jeremiah 
Learned (1733-1812), a veteran of the French and Indian War (Seven Years 
War), who felt he could not violate his old oath of loyalty to the king in 
order to fight against the British. 


Throughout these years the parish church in Oxford was undergoing a 
period of troubles. The financial hardships attendant upon the war made it 
hard to pay the minister, Joseph Bowman, his full salary. After years of 
financial dispute, in 1782 Bowman was dismissed. He immediately and 
successfully sued the town for the money owed him. Samuel Davis and 
other Universalists offered to pay their share of the debt if the town would 
in future exempt them from the parish tax and let them have a proportional 
share in the use of the meetinghouse. The town refused their offer and 
compelled the religious dissidents to contribute to the settlement. Another 
Universalist cousin, Abijah Davis, later claimed that the main motive for 
the Universalists’ separation from the Standing Order was tax abatement. 


Around 1784 John Murray became aware of the Oxford Universalists and 
paid them a visit. He suggested they might organize themselves legally 
along the same lines as his church in Gloucester, Massachusetts. Further, by 
aligning themselves with his church and a few others, they might be able 
plausibly to present themselves as an organized sect or denomination in the 
new state. Accordingly, the incipient society hosted a convention of 
Universalists in Oxford in 1785, The Oxford Universalists adopted the 
name and compact Murray had suggested, becoming an "Independent 
Christian Society, commonly called 'Universalists."" Adams Streeter, who 
had preached in Oxford on an itinerant basis for several years, was settled 
as minister, 


In the early years Samucl Davis, Jr. was frequently on the church 
committee. He represented Oxford at several conventions. After the failure 
of his metal-working mill, in 1800 Davis and his immediate family 
migrated to Eddington, Maine. Elijah Davis remained in Oxford. Although 
partially disabled for much of his life, Elijah lived into his nineties and was 
undoubtedly one of those interviewed by Whittemore in 1827, 


Ebenezer Davis (1737-1811) and Deborah Davis (1736-1785), when they 
joined Samuel Davis's circle of Universalist "Friends" in 1779, brought 
with them wealth and influence that strengthened and sustained the 
Universalists of Oxford throughout the founding period and for more than a 
generation afterward. Ebenezer, eldest son of Edward Davis (1714-1784), 
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married his cousin Deborah in 1758. They managed and owned an 
extensive cattle farm in Charlton, Massachusetts, Deborah ran the farm in 
Ebenezer's absence and was remembered as being a shrewd cattle-trader. 
The Davises became quite rich after they contracted to supply the 
Revolutionary army. Unlike his cousins, Ebenezer was an ardent patriot. 
Their oldest son, Ebenezer, died in 1777 while serving with the army in 
Connecticut. 


The Davises had been pillars of their Baptist church in Charlton until 1779 
when they were expelled for heresy. Included in the list of charges against 
Ebenezer were denial of "all Church Covenants and all articles of faith, 
being inventions of man" and his assertion that "no men do preach the 
Gospel so clear as those that do hold to universal salvation." Expulsion of 
their richest member did not hurt the Baptist church, but rather caused a 
revival which resulted in a growth in membership. The nearby Oxford 
Universalist "Friends" benefitted even more since they were joined by 
several other former Baptists, as well as by Ebenezer and Deborah Davis. 
When the Universalists were organized in 1785, Ebenezer Davis was by far 
the largest financial contributor. 


Deborah Davis did not live to see the formal organization of the Oxford 
Universalist society. She died in early 1785, Ebenezer was married twice 
more, to Darah Allen in 1786 and Mrs, Hannah Ammidown in 1802. Later 
in life, while still maintaining the farm, Davis became a legal consultant, 
business advisor, and banker. When he died he was the richest landowner in 
Worcester County. 


Although he had no formal education, Davis was considered knowledgeable 
and well-read. He had what was locally considered a large library. He was a 
supporter of the ministry of Hosea Ballou, who included the Oxford- 
Charlton area in his circuit from 1791-1803. Ballou preached at Davis's 
funeral. “Although endowed with a spirit of liberality almost proverbial, yet 
he had accumulated a vast fortune,” Ballou said. “With this great property 
at his command, it appeared to be his constant object to ease the burdens of 
his fellow men, and let the oppressed go free.” 


Other noteworthy Universalist members of the Oxford Davis clan include 
Abijah Davis (1758-1833), a wealthy farmer, magistrate, and politician, 
married to Abigail, daughter of Ebenezer and Deborah Davis; Jonathan 
Davis (1761-1838), a major general of militia, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Sessions for Worcester County, 1812-14, organizer and president of the 
Oxford Bank, 1823-33, and trustee of Nichols Academy, who late in life 
went back to the Congregationalist church; and Levi Davis (1752-1807), 
younger brother of Ebenezer, captain in the transport service during the 
Revolutionary War, town official in both Oxford and Charlton, and 
contractor who built the Universalist meetinghouse in Oxford (completed in 
1792), 


The records of the Oxford Universalist Society are in the Universalist Special Collections 
at the Andover-Harvard Theological Library in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Information 
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about the Davis families can be found in George F. Daniels, History of the Town of Oxford, 
Massachusetts (1892), Samuel Forbes Rockwell, Davis Families of Karly Roxbury and 
Baston (1932), and George L. Davis, Samuel Davis of Oxford, Mass., and Joseph Davis of 
Dudley, Mass., and Their Descendants (1884). Daniels also provides histories of the 
Congregational and Universalist churches in Oxford. Another important early source on 
church history is Thomas Whittemore, “Memoir of the Universalist Society in Oxford, 
Mass,,” Universalist Miscellany (March, 1849). Anson Titus wrote two articles for the 
Universalist Quarterly which comain much of the available material on Isaac and 
Ebenezer Davis respectively: "The Davisonians,” (1878) and "Reminiscences of Early 
American Universalism—First Paper,” (1881). Arthur J. Mekeel's "New England Quakers 
and Military Service in the American Revolution,” in Howard H. Brinton, ed_, Chiidren of 
Light (1938), has a small amount of detail about the wartime imprisonment of Elijah 
Davis. Modern studies of Oxford and Oxford area Universalism include Stephen A. 
Marini, Radical Sects of Revolutionary New England (1982), Peter Hughes, “The Origins 
of New England Universalism: Religion without a Founder,” Journal of Unitarian 
Universalist History (1997), and Emest Cassara, "John Murray and the Ongins of 
Universalism in New England: A Commentary on Peter Hughes's ‘Religion without a 
Founder,” and Peter Hughes, "Early New England Universalism: A Family Religion,” both 
in Journal of Unitarian Universalist History (1999). 


Article by Peter Hughes 
Main Page | About the Project | Contact Us 
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Universalists 


A Liberal Protestant sect -- found chiefly in North America -- whose distinctive tenet is the belief in 
the final salvation of all souls, The doctrine of universal salvation found favor among members of 
various Christian Churches (see APOCATASTASIS for its treatment anterior to the foundation of the 
Universalist Church), The present article will exclusively consider Universalism as a separate 
denomination. 


I. DOCTRINAL PRINCIPLES 


The historic creed of this religious body is the profession of belief adopted by the General 
Convention at Winchester, New Hampshire, in 1803. It contains the following articles: 


1, We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of the 
character of God and of the duty, interest, and final destination of mankind. 

2. We believe that there is one God whose nature is Love, revealed in one Lord, Jesus Christ by 
one Holy Spirit of grace, who will finally restore tie whole family of mankind to holiness and 


3. We believe that holiness and true happiness are inseparably connected, and that believers 
ought to be careful to maintain order and practise good works, for these things are good and 
profitable unto men. 


To meet the objections raised by some Universalists to parts of the foregoing articles, a briefer 
statement of essential principles was adopted in 1899 by the General Convention held at Boston. It 
required for admission to fellowship the belief in the following articles: 


e the universal fatherhood of God, 

e the spiritual authority and leadership of His Son Jesus Christ; 

e the trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a revelation from God; 
e the certainty of just retribution for sin; 

e the final harmony of all souls with God. 


To the admission of these principles must be added "the acknowledgment of the authority of the 
General Convention and assent to its laws". The Trinity is usually rejected by present-day 
Universalists. The reception of the sacraments is not enjoined; but baptism (according to the mode 
preferred by the candidate) and the Lord's Supper are administered. The infliction of temporal 
punishment for sin insufficiently atoned for on earth is now generally admitted. A usage of distinctly 
Universalist origin is the observance of “Children's Sunday.” A special day (the second Sunday in 
June) is set apart for the baptism of children and their dedication to God's service. This observance 
has been taken over by other Protestant churches. For many years, the several Universalist 
congregations administered their own affairs independently, and the General Convention enjoyed 
merely advisory powers. The functions of this body were enlarged in 1866 and further extended in 
1870, until it became the highest legislative authority for the United States and Canada. 
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IL. HISTORY & INSTITUTIONS 


The first Universalist congregation was organized in 1750 in London by Rev. James Relly, who 
ministered to its spiritual needs until his death (1778). In spite of this early establishment few 
Universalist churches exist at present in Europe; but Universalism is undoubtedly believed in outside 
of the denomination. The stronghold of the sect is in America, where the first church was established 
by Rev. John Murray. He landed in New Jersey in September, 1770, preached the doctrine of 
Universalism along the Atlantic seaboard, and in 1779 formed with fifteen other persons the first 
American congregation of that faith at Gloucester, Massachusetts. Other preachers of the same 
doctrine arose about this time: Elhanan Winchester, a former ist minister, taught Universalism at 
More marked in its 
success and wider in the range of its influence was the propaganda of the Rev. Hosea Ballou (1771- 
1852), whose Unitarian views triumphed in the denomination over the Sabellian conception of the 
Trinity taught by Murray. His teaching of universal salvation immediately after death, however did 
not meet with unanimous approval, and caused the secession of eight ministers and some members 
who, under the name of Restorationists, founded a separate sect. But the existence of this new 
creation was short-lived (1831-41), while the parent body spread during Ballou's lifetime not only in 
the United States but also to Canada. Its progress was slowed by the Civil War, but the propaganda 
subsequently carried on, chiefly under the direction of the board of trustees and the state conventions, 
was crowned with some success, and the denomination spread throughout the United States. 






The denomination founded the following educational institutions: 


¢ Tufts College (founded in 1852) Medford, Mass.; 

e Lombard College (1852), Galesburg, Illinois; 

e St. Lawrence University (1856), Canton, New York; 
e Buchtel College (1872), Akron, Ohio. 


A school of divinity is connected with the first three institutions named. Academies are maintained at 
Franklin Massachusetts (Dean Academy); Barre, Vermont (Goddard Seminary); and Portland, Maine 
(Westbrook Seminary). 


N.A. WEBER 
Transcribed by Tomas Hancil 


From the Catholic Encyclopedia, copyright © 1913 by the Encyclopedia Press, Inc. Electronic version copyright © 1996 
by New Advent, Inc, 
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seemed very dark ; at length, light broke dimly upon his 
d; He saw clearly and felt deeply the love of God towards 
ers; he found no exceptions, rio Jimitations to the love of 
in Christ, to the will of God, or the work of Jesus. 
od will have all men to be saved,” and Jesns “ tasted death 
every man.” At times all seemed clear to him; then 
‘tlonds woxld roll back over him; the authorities of the 
h, the elders, the Lelievers, they would have found it out 
aught inthe Bible; it could not be true; yet, those 
ages stood there, scattered all through the Bible. He 
fed his dificulties, but his inquiries were met with a 
n, 03 idle suggestions of the Devil, to be resisted and re- 
ed at once. He was silenced, byt not ‘satisfied; he did 
see clearly enough to state his half-formed convictions, 
gh he began to have hope, and to “ see men as trees walk- 
” He pursued more thoroughly his investigations in the 
t of his only authorities — the Word, reason and the guid- 
of the Spirit. He wandered in the twilight a long time 
re the Sin of Righteousness shone on him in the full blaze 
complete salvation for the race — but he was on his way 
ugh the wilderness, and approaching the promised land. 
t this condition of mind he reached his majority, when, with 
ral other Baptists, he went to seek a home in the forests 
he North. He located in Warwick, close to the borders of 
chester and Richmond, N. H. This was in 1771. Sev- 
Baptist families had already settled in that region, and a, 
Il church had been formed in Richmond, over which Rev. 
writ Ballou, father of David and Hosea Ballou, had been 
ained pastor. » Not long after, meetings were established in 
neighborhood of Mr, Rich, which had preaching only oc- 
wally ; and when no preacher was present, they had lay 
tings. In these Mr. Rich was usually called upon, as “ the 
read and most gifted, to lead the meeting.” In his read- 
and “expounding of the Scriptures,” he often.expressed 
difficulties in reconciling the doctrines preached with the 
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** "simple language of the Jple. He could not see how 
‘knowledge odness, Wpdom, will and power of Gbd, so 
Rharmonized with vicarious , 
+ ment and endless miser/g] He did not present his convictions 
). with Rastiness, but put Wem forth as inquiries, to whith he 
+ invited the attention andji§d of his brethren, that they 
help bim come to a knofddge of the truth. Several 
readily into sympathy wf] him, and they prosecuted thpir re- 
searches together, vigogpsly, but cautiously. Thesd soon 
came to believe that G@@pdesired, designed, and plann 


salvation of the world bf¥esus Christ, and sent him 







that work, for which he ro him all power in heaven $nd _ 
m- 


earth, and, of course, beieved that hq will certainly gcco 

plish that great and glorftis work, and God be all in af. 
The course taken by M@ Rich on his way out of the 
Calvinism was, that God @#ated all men in Christ, pure ai 
in spirit; but when he ed them in Adam, out of t 
of the earth, man becam@#ubject to vanity, and so “ singjas we 
call it,” originated in thejfiesh, and ended with the sameq The 
_ Spirit, being” of leavegy origin, remained pure, 
blended with our mortal Mbdies—as pure metals are the same 
before being separated frg™m the earth and dross, as afterwards; 
-&3 wheat is the same bgfore being separated from @ chafl 
—and hence the conseq faces of ain end with the f The. 
reader may find Mr. Muff y's criticism on the opinion f Mr. 
Rich in his Fifty-one Légers, p. 203 of his Works. [At one 
time, before coming intd§ full belief of the doctrine $4 above 
stated, and which he adygeated to the last, he believed§spat the 
elect were created in Ch Ht before the fall,and would ¢grtainly 
be saved, while those adfibd in the formation afterwards would 

_ be annihilated. . 

Crude as his notions hay seem to us, they cost him much 
study and anxicty, and vide the grand opening,into the clearer 
* light which now shines {hon the world. Ouce: relieved from 
the bonds of limited grag§ and salvation, he fou$d his ay into 
isi ced A: sub- 
Christ. At 
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he did not assert his faith nor attempt its proof, but pon- 
deeply and studied hart to see if those things wi. so. 
He fuoted extensively the passages which had wrought eonvic- 
tiog in his mind, and urged the prayerful consideration of them 


updn others, that they might come fo know what they diu sig- 
nifg. He, with a few othérs, toon became so filled wit!) the 
Hofy Spirit of love, grace and truth, thaf they could not re- 
min silent, but spoke openly of their deliverance from the 
feats that had tormented them, and of their blessed hope in 
th@salvation of all men from sin and death, the joy it afforded 
thn, and the increased sanctions it gave to all the command- 
mepts of God. Instead of loosening the obligations to love 


, to live pure, and to do good, it brought them under 
ter restraint, allowed na one any excuse on the grounds of 
g non-elect, of total depravity or inability ; but by making 
m conscious of the love of God to them and to all men, it 
ed them that it was their manifest duty to obey God and 
one another. a oe : 
ery soon these new views begin to be discussed by the 
le. Mr. Rich was beset by many who desired to know the 
unds of his hope, but others showed strong opposition. 
| of the spirit ofa doctrine so fresh and so congenial to the 
est and noblest impulses of the human heart, he and his 
w believers were astonished and pained by the frowns, 
ers and open contempt cast on them by the “ elders and 
ers of the church.”. They expected better things of them ; 
they would heartily rejoice to learn that their prayers were 
answered and their labors to be crowned with success 5 
t they were to mect their friends and all men, redeemed 
sin, sorrow and death, on the shores ef a blessed immor- 
ty; that Jesus would be victorious over all evil, and be : 
wned the Saviour of she world. It seemed to them impos- ° 
e that good men and Christians should oppose a hope of | 
versal holiness and happiness. If opposed at all, they 
ught it far more natural and consistent that the opposition 
uld come from unbelievers and wicked men. But they re- 
mbered that Jesus was persecuted and crucified hy the i 
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_ A meeting of the chu 


i ‘Bich, Nathaniel Rieh : 


_Faigned “for errors in | 


unfair treatment,” in 
‘reason of the Tiope tha 
“and disowned; and-peo 
tics.” The church re 


non-conformists, where! 
Law, alleging that “ig 


natural men, and that 
disgrace.” They also 
hort or pray with belie 


God rather than men, aq 


pound the Scriptures 
_ They thought it very st 


- Ordination and Efteetuat 


could say against the tr 
any. We smile, at the 
oppose free inquiry, anc 
prevent the spread of 1 
But we know little of t 
our faith, or the strong 
* To combine their s 
. taxed to support what t 
ing in legal form, to 


When met, they made @ 
- & committee to give cer 





































ceiving new members, af 
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gladly. 


P Were warned against them 


ey would be exempt from 
@ Order” imposed by the P 
: men are unfit to be rega 
church should not partake 
are “ strictly forbidden to 
” They thought it better 
so continued more zealously Yo 
i reference to the New 
ige that believers in Electi 
falling” should be afraid of 
i, or do to jeopardise the s 
tallowness of the argumén 
he methods adopted to op and 
ideas by the authority of thé phurch. 
struggles of the early addPates of 
bstility arrayed against the 
gth and save themselves from being 
did not believe, they called a meet- 
wrganize a new Religious Society.” 
pice of their principal members asa 


} 
‘ 


fed [Jan:, 


bught themselves bett2r tha thers, 
of publicans and sinners, wiBle the 


egpdoctrine ” begun to attract attention 

eps were taken to prevent its fpread. 
as called for the “ purpos 
trying old ones for heresy.” 
Joseph Goodell were for 
ctrine; and, after a course 
h they “ were not allowed” 





, Fore- 
at they 
tion of 
ised to 







of their socie- 
the 
the law” of 


ere but three 
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iq the society. This was the first approximation to the 
auization of a society in América of believers in the salva- 
nofall men. This was in the TS of 1773. The neat. 
ir, Seven new meri’. j were, a The good work had 
3 the seed had been scattered and was springing up; 
morning sfar had risen ; Jight began to break through and 
netrate old theologies and give indication of a brighter fu- 
tgre. eh ’ 

The Baptists strove hard to bring back those wandering 
ep from thé green pastures to their dgrk and narrow pen; but 
as impossible. Mr. Rich retorted, “Once in grace always 
id grace. If we are elected, it is well; if we are reprobated, 
opthing can save us; it makes no difference ; it is of God, not 
us— all is forcordained. We shall hold fast our profession 
thout wavering till convinced we are wrong.” 

Meetings were held on Sundays by this little band in private 
lpuses, and sometimes Ie came a long way,” from Win- 
ester, Richmond and Royalton, “to hear the New Doc- 

ine,” for so it was called, Thus matters continued till the 
iqeaking out of the war of thé Revolution. On the first call 
4° te peopleto-arise and éfrol for the defence of their 
untry, Mr. Rich with a few neighbors started for the field 
nd joined the artny at Cambridge. While they lay inactive 
out Boston,-he received a furlough and went to visit his 
iends in Oxford and Suttot, 
While there he-was persuaded to explain his “ new views, 
which they had heard no good.” He did so in several 
aces, and the people became so deeply interested in them 
at they persuaded him to change with his brother-indaw’s 
man, Who wanted to go to the army, and remain and work 
br him and teach from the Scriptures on Sundays, He Says 
his narrative, * We sometimes had as many as thirty hear- 
and some came 4ix or eight miles. We taught from 
s¢ to house, and often continued our speech till midnight, 
break of day, contending earnestly for the fulfilment of the 
romise made to Abraham, Isaac and Jacub, and often reading 
pier xi. of Romans.” During this time he made a journey 
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| to Thompson in Connecfiint. The people heard of his ming, 

‘and collected together iBd desired him to preach a ffrmon, 












law expired, the brethfih in Sutton, Oxford, Charl 
' Douglass numbered for : or fifty persons.” 
At is not difficult to tgihe to this small beginning th 
_ + of those societies whicli@ted the most prominent pargi 
xe Fe early history of Univerg¥ism in this country, and | 
eS formation of the Geuera§[onvention. | Let this fact be & 
ut mind when making a Bbper estimatd of his inflacn 


“origin and spread of Wb better faith. “Honoc- 
honor.” : 
oe) ae 7 
% On the expiration ofMis term of service, he retydned to 
Warwick and was gladly received by his friends. vey at 
once established their @Bgious meetings, and found fhe rest 


of the brethren more dent than ever. They conti 
before to read, sing, pr and exhort, and especially’ to ex- 
pound the Scriptures. ihe Bible was their chief préther — 
“the man of their coun@Ms.” Each read, or prayed, Hr sung, 
' Or spoke, as the Spirit Mirected, and all were edifiadl God 
blessed their pious Iabo##; many joined them from thd region 
round about; they incr#sed in knowledge and spir}i$al un- 
derstanding ; overcame Buch of the asperity of their BRemies, 
and won the esteem of peny who belonged not to th? ¢hurch. 
Few doubted their sincefity ; all respected their hoigbty and 
frankness, and could nof P: insay their morals, Happy flock! 
Their hearts were warndénd humble ; their worship primitive 
‘and devout; their fait trong in the Lord, and their hopes 
without aclond. They §bred one another, God blessed them, 
_ and they prdised his ho qName. : 
’ Mr. Rich, being “ the poost gifted speaker,” }was urged for- 
ward as their leader and# fender. Soomhis spgeches dssumed 
the character of sermonf{— not of the mode type, but such 
as were preached by Hiptists, Methodists an} Universalists 


} 
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fiftg years ago. They had little rhetorical polish, not much 
of Pience, art, esthetics, history, or the common events of life. 
Thfy were made up largely of scriptural quotations, explana-_ 
tiogs and comparisons, and argumegts aimed at the contradic- 
tiogs, unreasonableness, unscriptural doctrines and irreligion 
of fie dominant theology. He always spoke extemporaneous- 
nd with little inspiration heyond his deep religious convic- 
s, @ heart full of the love of God, and great familiarity with 
q Scriptures. He was thoroughly in earnest to convince and 
ert to the truth, to persuade to holinéss and God. He 
essed in a large degree the elements of an eloquent and suc- 
fulpreacher. He lacked two things—a suitable education 
onfidence in his own ability.. Had he been better prepared 
outh he might have overcome his extreme modesty, and 
forth as some of his succeasors did, in the front rank of 
pel preachers. He was peculiarly fitted for his time and 
lee, and doubtless did as much for the cause he espoused by 
ig humble and retiring manner, his plain and steady defence 
he truth on Gospel grounds; as could have been done by a 
é refined and pretentious course. He certainly succeeded 
inJdrawing around him, thus early, a band of conscientious, 
est men, who greatly aided in the permanent establish- 
ut and dissemination of the opinions and principles he ad- 
ated. He did what he could, and God rewarded him. 
[r. Rich was soon called to “ expound the Scriptures” in 
Azhboring towns — itt Winchester, Richmond, Jeffrey, Swan- 
sf, Chesterfield, Royalton, and other places, where he found 
uds ready to receive the New Doctrine; but his labors were’ 
inly performed in his own little village, in Winchester and 
hmond, where converts were more numerous. “A Gen- 



















towns before named, for the purpose of confirming 
strengthening the believers. Numerous articles were 


rch government, and their personal and social duties. We 
hgve seen them in the hindwriting of Mr. Rich, who com- 


| Society" was organized, composed of members from‘ 
pted, expressing and explaining their faith, their views of 


dthem. They were very prolix and unwieldly, and would 
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a?" “ a a ea ee : 
Hampshire admitted his right, but-many objected to his per- $ 
fognance of that service because he-had not-been ordained, 
as therefore determined to have him ordained over the 
encral Society ;” but hw should it be done? They had 
rd that a certain Englishman, @ Mr, Murray, had arrived 
his country and was preaching the same doctrine at Cape 
n, and occasionally in Boston, but they had never seen 
fh , 


Les at the present time. ey con- 
wp ment of the doctrine they evhpraced, 

en Seriptite proofs, also’ the dfties of 
© Christians, distinctly ¥§ forcibly presented. .There,Svas no 
~~ laxity in this respect. Whey claimed the purest s m of 
~ morals of any sect in Cii§stendom, as « .ccessary result of the 





oe) fall fellowship, free to qifept the outward ordinancesHr not. 
In principle they embrfiged what is now professed by M’uiver- 

‘alists, but at that timelfhe name was notkuown. 

“About this time a n4jf trial awaited Mr. Rich, Hedhad an 










to his visits, but finallyfitpr 
. hisviews. He says: ‘ related the events of the day, and the arguments and 
f strations they heard to three hundred more. This was in 
1, David Ballou, an elder brother of Hosea Ballou, aud 
es Ballou, a distant relative, were present, both of whom 
rwards preached the doctrine ; the latter but rarely. His 
4 Silas preached sometimes, but was better known as the 
Ppiler of a hymn book. 
fr. Rich now entered into the labors of the ministry with re- 
bled ardor, resolved to consecrate himself more entirely to 
great work. The influence of the “ new doctrine” was soon 
A stability was given to it, and many rallied to its sup 
t and rejoiced in its glad spirit. Its enemies aroused their 
s to prevent its advancement. Finding their arguments 
vailing against men more thoroughly read in the Scrip-* 
than themselves, and who had reason, philosophy, and 
wishes and prayers of all good people on their side, they | 
to the course too commonly adopted in such cases— 


ae tance of embracing the Bihe religion in the days of thei youth, J 


‘and obtain the consent 
1778, we were married 
- . Having succeeded so $Pll in his efforts as “ an ex der of 
the Scriptures,” he no : assumed the position of gular 
ngs as other preachers did, 


preacher. He held meg d, apd after 
opportunity for remarks froggy any in 

his meetings in Richmond{ Thomas 

im Jaffrey. He had come fpvoutly 














the sermon always gar, 
the audience. At one ¢ 

u 

and peace, which, though ptist, tu 

® stated his difficulties, p unded th 

re 


Barnes was present fr 
seeking light and trut! 
me @ convert to the “ New Doctrine. 


he had not yet found. 





He was among its earlig® converts, and became one of its de- t of refusing ail candid investigation, and treating with dis- 
voted and prominent defanders. all who would not surrender at their demand, denouncing 


he Cheshire Count Conn, of New 
; 


_ 





ea To 
‘aiid PO? 
afi « a . * 


The 
ce 





show their Lotter. fait! 
~ © tablished a ~putation 
 Jence which won the 
> They were revxoned ar 

_ + eitizens. ; 
























{their faith, and strove to plow its 
purity of their condpet, byfoving, 
tir enemies. They endeavfred to 
their better works. They Shon ex 
honesty, uprightness and ‘Benevo- 
mpect and confidence of the 
®z the kindest neighbors and 






for salvation, and not i 1 
were going from bad 


cross of Christ, and nogj more than ever, deserved daghnation.. - § 
for rejecting Jesus, i away the virtue of his suffe 


sin, and leaving for th@®lect no better chance than 


had not died for them. 


elected from before thef@undation of the world, theyffust be 
safe, and his preaching Bld not harm them. It was 

who were not so electe@ffor those who were without od and 
hope in the world, thafifhe was concerned, to make Jlem as 
comfortable and happy @§ he could, with the help of Gipd. 
-did not wish to interfe 


with their work, with the righteous. 
levers and eel the love gf God in 
a done for them, even the @hiefest of 
iy men see what is the fellowsh§p of the 


He desired to show un 
_ Christ, and what had t 
‘sinners, and to make : 


mystery which had bee@fiid for ages — that Jews anilGentiles 
were fellow-heirs and ;Bitakers of the same pramisejif Christ. 
He was confident the pi¥aching of such a doctrine c@Mld harm 


no one who believed if 
Mr. Rich was presef 
- Convention at Oxford” 


“In the year 1785 Bfeceived a circular letter fron Oxford, 
signed by Dr. Fisk, reqgesting me, in behalf of that society to 

- give said Iptter circul@on to all the societies where I had la- 
* bored, to meet in Corfbntion at Oxford, whjch was done ac- 


at the organization of thB! General 
1785. He says in his Narfative : 


cordingly in Septembedfollowing. When we pet, we organized 
ourselves into a Conv@ftion, and, if my mempry serqes, Elder 


o- 








q paper cove- 
oo much of formality, and there- 
and so there were only two public 
akers that acted fn that Contention, viz., Bro. A. Streeter 
We adjourned to mevt again at Oxford in 1786, 
which meefing our brethren John Murray and Elthanan 
j ted with us. Weagain 
ourned to 1787, to meet at Oxford, on. which occasion Bro, 
sea Ballou met with us, who has attended all our General 
nventions ever since, and must be ey ssed of much more 
igformation from that time than myself.”* 














{r. Rich must have forgotten the dates, __It was in 1785 
t Murray and Winchester attended the Convention which 
+ thén fully organized, and the name UsivERsatist, adopted 
¢ title by which those who Uelicved in the salvation of all 
n have since been known. -It was in 1791 that H Bal- 
ended the General Convention with his brother David, 
he did not commence preaching till his return to Rich. 
nd. The first meeting alluded to was held in 1784, We 
this from persons who weré present from Providence, R. 
at the second meeting in 1785. From the scéond meeting 
returned to his devoted flock, ds he said to one of them — 
ith a heart satisfied with the fulness of joy. Oh, it wasa 
ed meeting! I shall never forget it.” 
n 1791, Mr. Rich attended the Convention held that year 
xford. David Ballou, who had been preaching more or 
for two years, was there from Richmond with his younger 
ther Hosea, Mr. Murray and several others were present. | 
A§ such meetings Mr. Rich did not allow himself to be put 
fosward ag a preacher ; he was needlessly sensitive to his lack 
offeducation and refinement as a speaker. He felt as deeply , 
ny the importance of the good faith, and was as ardent as 
in its defence, where’he felt himself qualified for the work. 
he possessed the rare virtue of ‘humility and self- 
alfcement in alarge degree. He was strong and resolute in 
th} maintenance of his convictions by Scripture arguments, 
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ve been made. It yas‘ cep- 
: after the adoption of a rescfition 
that © no alteration shovgeh be made hereafter,” it was fnani- 
> mously adopted. Until $967, nobody desired to alter 1. nor 
> dreamed that an “ interpMftation ” was needed for the “guid. 
“ance” of the denominati®l ! 
_ = — + Mr. Rich continued to Spach as long as health permi 
the region of his home. Be veral remain who used to lig: 
him in his earnest Serviedhgand speak of his arguments a 
é and convincing. He wagi@ecidedly a man of argument 
_ + Who knew respected himfr his honesty and franknes 


a . 
- . - 


r. Murray. His views, though erude and Budigeste | a, 
had a far greater influence, not y upon Universalists, 





























truth. He was not dogmatie-nor dictatorial, but kind, 
le and generous towards all men. 


luding to Mr. Murray, Mr. T. Whittemore says, (Life of 













speak joyfully offhe rapid spread of his view patGoce and serenity, contradiction, and even abuse, from 
Was moved to tears when } heard of naw preachers Pp mei opposed to Universalism, it Was dificult: for him to. en- 


ce them widely disseminat 


ing them. He lived 
; e them Wis Ho longer 

























*. cis : re Able advocates had wayglad to know that other miuds were estly seeking for 
yed devoutly for theMiereater success. One nephBr_be- iW, wlio Were free to express and bold to defend their hon- 
Same a member of Congr, another a judge, and a d- est fonvictions, While he cherished his own views, he tried 
‘a@ preacher — Charles Righ Marsh, who died in Montro: onl g by persuasion to fasten them on others. He esteemed no 
¥ ung. : ° oni 5 for differences of opiaion. 


g. Ai ~ 
, Mr. Rich finished his here specify The iferences in doctrine, farther 
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urse on earth and passed through 





the vale Oct. 18, 1821, a 71, His wwils followed . thai to allude to the fact that the peculiar views of Mr. Rich 
five“months later. Of Weir death their “plysciaa Prete: in #gard to the credtion of men in Christ, pure and holy, be- 
“He, during a long and Minful illness, manifested a t de- ford they were formed in Adam: that sin originated in the 


gree of reconciliation, anf 
. gated for so many years ff 
She, after an illness of a 
into the arms of Jesus, 
viour of all men. I wa 


died in the faith he had pflomal- 
the world of mankind. . 

ut two months, resigned hq spirit 
Wo had been declared to befahe Sa- 
' equested to write that he 19 three 
sermons, written in full, Dt interesting subjects ; alsaphis life 
and religious experiencd§his trials and exercises of mind, 
which many of his friend§Mesire may be published.” +? 

1 § the real founder of American Uni- 
ersalis t propriety, be added, a contrast of 
- his religious opinions anddhe effects of his labaks, with those 
is the Condid Etsminer Vetame ti, pages 


»and ended with it; and other doctrines which were 
ted and defended in the Treatise on Atonement, a work 
h probably did more to call attention to Universalism, and 
forward the great theological revolution of this century 
any other single work ever published. _ Upon this subject 
loved elder brother, Russell Streeter, says: 


need not tell you Mr. Rich stood at one extreme of Uni- 
lism and Z. Laythe’at the offer; the one claiming to be 
riginal promutzator of the leading points of the Treatise 
ement, and the other a-strier- follower of Winchester, 
ever would learn more of these matters may consalt Murray's Wark», Vol. ti, 
, 263, 277 ( Winchester), 303, doa, (to C. Bieb), 319 (of H. Ballou), 225 327, 269, 
+ ln those Lettery may be learued the prisciples and feelings of Mr. M. towards 
‘UVnigtsatiom as sow generally secepted. : : 
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fire. ahd brimstone, lake 
i Laythe’s own lips. On 
conversation I ever 
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This I had froim'Pather 

ary, Pather Rich, in t& only 

(1516), Was the first pRacher 

all the (evil) consequen f sin 
t life. He was very earnest $n this 
ape ground of the Treatise, a3 i 
m@auarter of a century, viz., th: 
esus, and then formed of tl 
ed to the earth of Adam 
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‘and that as he stood 


- ~~ ,finned. Hence sin, as B4 call it, to use his own wo 
: _ ginated solely in the @#h and blood, and ended w 
‘ same. The spirit beingt 


: a heavenly origin remained 
though blended with cafffAl bodies: as pure metals w 
* same before being separM{fd from the earth or dross, a 


early stages, whether hidffpinions be ndw considered ggthodox 
or not; but a stronger may be seen by those 
- turn their eyes to the rah “ Hill Country,” where 
wed most of his lalf@s, and carefully note the diggston of 

ly from that central spot.” en 
count up the hosts of thas who have gone thence’ as t 
» heralds of the everlastin 
diffusing the knowledg nm, and 
none will doubt the claig of this 
notice, nor be unwilling ® give him the place and hodor he so 
truly deserves. In addifihn to those already named, add Far- 
well, Barnes, the Balloup} the Streeters, the Skinners, Babtit, 
Bigelow, Young, Hilliarg} Coffin, Flagg, Stacy,, Loveland, Bar- 

‘ lett, Willis, Williamsorg@Sawyer, and many others, who hare 
- @one good and faithful Mork for God, truth gd humanity; 
and many others, such < fF oster, Fessenden Spraghe, who 
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faced in part the opinions of Mr. Rich, and modified their — 
hing, although they retained their places among the Con- 
Htionalists. In a word,“find among our early or later 
hers, those who have not been influenced directly or indi- 
more by the opinions and labors of Mr. Rich than by those 
rray and Winchester, and then decide whether Ais mem- 


3 well as theirs, should not be sacredly embalmed in the 





ory = 
gratefal hearts of all who have hope ,in the salvation of the 
worg!; and whether le may not be truly reckoned 3 earliest 


chiefeat among the preachers of Universalism in this 
ry. ig 

. Rich was a man of good eommon sense and sterling na- 
alents. His mind was vigorous and logical, free and be- 
ent; his morals were unimpeachable. “He was always 
ful and happy, though of a serious and reflective turn. 
hief desire seemed to be to render all about him happy in 
nowlege of the truth and practico of virtue. He was re- 
in his manners, humble and unpretending, always 
fing dissensions when it could be done without a sacrifice 
th and duty ; never seeking a war of words for the sake 
victory. 2 
s opportunities for an education were very limited, hence 
ver rose high ag a speaker or writer. In fact, he never 
much confidence in himself as a preacher, but always 
ght and spoke disparagingly of his labors. He used to 
iimself * the poor instrument of the Lord Jesus.” When 
to preach, he would generally reply that he was “ not a 
her — not worthy to proclaim God's great truth.” Fre- 
tly, in his sermons, while dwelling on the fulness of divine , 
and exhibiting the great and glorious truth of the world’s 
tion, his language would be most brilliant and pathetic ; 

, suddenly reminded of himself, he would break down 
his bold and beautiful descriptions, which were stirring 
vearts, and apologize for his weakness and unfitness to 


tregt of subjects so grand and sublime. This modesty, if it 
inj the style of his discourses, won for him the sympathy 
anG confidence of his hearers. None ever doubted bis sincer- 
ity 


His enemies thought him deluded. 








B RICH. Jan., . 






























- MEDIGVALISM AND NATURE. 
i | 


Medievalism and Nature. 


Late We may here account Br ‘the fact that he never hechme fa- 
+; : rould mever consent to be for- 
¢ ‘ward on public occasio#™, He would never preach is large 

"towns; he preferred, Jikg@he Baptist, to labor in the “ gfilder- 
ftepeaid he“ woul. never undertake to 
mite than he did ; ‘ve preferred $ bea 





love of Nature is a sentiment sd thoroughly interwoven 
r modern thought, that, at first view, it seems a neces- 






















_trath of the doctrine hM@Pspoused. He preferred ob 


and bore with meekness B€d fortitude the : vere trials ahd ob- “ to befeve that some of the highest forms of ancient culture 

__— lequy cast on him. He @bver ventured before the world with shon§l have been entirely devoid of this feeling. We learn 
- written complaints nor ifpelf-defence ; neither did hé agempt ‘with Jurprise that the Greek, for instance, living in a land of 

by secret ‘devices and pepvate insinuations’ to prejudife the unrigiled beauty, gifted with a poetic and artistic power that 


Sr “at of friends or foes §} make himself famous. 


A sh did not assume the crow 
~*~ meekly and wait his re 
+ than it is to conquer it. 


3 or surprising one. It is suggestive of some of the 


f Saul, but preferred to do : 
ental lessons connected with the history of eivilization. 


It is more to possess a 
Christian is more than co 
the destruction of erromh for the singular lack of this, setitiment i in the poked of 
ooh by, mild and ers lasive 2 or Rome, will detail its rise and spread amid the ob- 
ends not with torrid heat, for the 
rain in torrents, to melt Me snows, and nurse and c!for tha 
.tender plants, but with [fmildness and a measure sted to 
their conditions. The feffid heat of summer would wi§er the 
herbs of early spring, anf{scatter an arid desolation per the 
fairest face of nature. 

It was well, doubtless,f@iat Mr. Rich should be jas puch a 
man a3 he was —~ a man fr his time. He acted his 19¢@ bon- 
estly and well, and heaygh rewarded him. The facfties of 
his mind remained unimffired to the last moment of ‘his life. 


formation of the intellectual life of modern times. We 
s0 vain as to expect to perform this work in the com- 
of the few pages here allotted us. We design only to 
few brief suggestions upon 3 theme which seems to us of 
ost importance, and one which has been too long over- 


st of all, we must clearly understand what is meantby , 
ve of nature, for the lack of precision here has already 


He was calm, cheerful g signed under the bright assurance sentiment must be.carefully distinguished from the sense of 
of a better life for himsif, his loved ones, and all his fellow ‘merpy physical enjoyment which the pleasures of nature af- 
' mortals, in. {he great lees fer; and full of, this hope, he ‘fordito all. Contact with the external world must at times be 
- breathed back his spirit fom the tabernacle of clay into the a e of delight to every man, whether savage or civilized. 
~ hands of him who gre iffand léh the consequ ces of, his !a- The quiet of a mid-summer’s eve, the cool shade of 
bors to posterity and thefforld.* t the fbrest, the bracing breezes of the ocean, the song of birds, 
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Connr¥roxpener nitwrus Mr. Crane he or as it is generally called, Ftoriginal 914,” 
DAL AND Mr. Rexpat. “|| None I presume, will pretedd that the in- 

| (Gon hued.) : ‘ dividual understanding. orlconsciousne is, 

| of every soul of the vast family of Adam, 

You sav you obsery ed in my letter, that | existed in his loins; for if] they did, we 

I thought it strange that justice should be }™ must necessarily participate lin ail the guilt, 
satisfied with punishing the innocent ; and 4 and in all the righteousne 5 of our Par, 
after having presumed biaw [ would be % ents; and of consequence, ip all their con- 
understoad, appear te be much astonisheel i -lemnation, ard justificationjalso, centrary 
and i Injorm mein a driencdly nypmmer, * that te the express Declaratidn of Jehovah. 


, itisan eld infidel arrumen, &c. Me | BRackicl xviii. 2, & 4. [lave no doubt 
A. ind Statement was astoflews. foto me it ape oS that the innecent sometime ‘suffer forthe, 
. peas ver€ strang that justice *shdull be 4 onuilteyor even instead of we guilty ; but- 
' eotisfied with punt bine the innocent: ine | chat it sati-Les justice, Pdegv. You say, 
stead of the guilty.” Phe ery of infidel | tet dhias nt militates. agaioft Christianity, 
Bor dsistdoes wetin the least disturb.) tt as mech dev olves on melto explain, as 
: Fam above such trifhing; and weuktd ack+ on you selh Altos br rink ity “mili-@ 
nevthe pe tenth with phoasare, when come 4 tates actiost € hvistianity "Tatill IT donw 
s Avine ot th at it wissen i Thesutsts po livck tree | think cbatitdevet es on ae te explain it, 
ped teem the penoefa Patol a Tae ara) for do met si: ta Lei bedertine. Ta 
' Dee dtsiteee 5 gard oul tot wept ernou the motssion ert je tts Coast) Date mae die, 
\ 


treuel iteam: tromthe p nota Wesley,a ° cover any thins were vystebtous than the 
Bil upkis era Marra, a ude say this: are extraordinary Saas wizic fb ts postessedd a: 
inet, * has Seen an swe "yerh Lome ay bs [God i is Jnve.”” Ist J: hn, jiv. 8 And : 
Ma ly pens.” Brat pro rinit me to assere | every one that loveth, 4 is bor of God. and 
Von, Hthes dene no mere tomdit to the | kneweth God.” ist John, iv) 7. “tle that 
ject ae voursell fand'they have not as | dwelleth in love. dwelleUrin fy d, and God 
ora Dam aeqhaipted with tei works.) in hia” av. 16, This wis the “Great 
ee ey vile mehe bat lathe progress im the | mystery of Ghcdliness,” spoken of by the 
present ane dnestublishing thei sentiments ae Apustle, “God ma atkent | in fhe. flesh,” fee. 
inthe wines ef teas hing men whe are ae | ds ee Limbs UE. 16; *Geod is lovk.” aed a man 
ove the coutrel of afalse education. The | hy Wing transgressed his requirements, b:- 
notiog that all mankind were. semimaily | came losteto a knowledge ox fis character, 
and federally inthe loins of Adam, and Sand considered him an enenp}: and to Fe. 
of covfree naturally * Guiltw before God.” § move this Ai/se mypression fvian his mind, 
js thé ciimaxet wbsurdity, You will not, h Ly making ke own the evuth, |}: sus Christ 
H procurement aaah « giber snvlere eames Lleor his tee TOFS o S's ah? ged 
jotiat Cihag exerted Me with: jis’ "inthe fons eas T born, and fot this eathe F into the 
fAdam; awl we vary well Biteoane, tlqrt world, that T shoukdl Sear ditaes. to the. F 
Miesh withe: t cel geconcing tsa! sal, fects) truth.” Jobu xsi a7. Pabihis purpose. ' 
o“gunt or comicenstion.” DT koww. of | he came, und in consequence] ot fis "setts 
uLiWegheories Gndhis suljcet, whjet. i: iif witness to tie prutlty | ‘ Bovncrucried = 4° 
AVE ahit-appearance.ol racMnatity : the | him | whether justice was fotistige, with 
iret is, that “tht saul, or um erstanding, is” | them in doing 1, Lieave yey jreal terme, = 
Ppartioular site oN a” “The 2ned, “phat | Your: stateme: t is undoubgy ts eel 
tt the noturdl red ‘Sa parncular or | “that a boy mry pazale A Piger paers 
j aes these be’ tre, at he next tog orthy ef ath. witty iB, 

tityrol “scmnmal guilt,” | that “Lt will be weil for, us Pp Keep up te 


bias jee ee 
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Liscontinually moomil stis 
us, this is the cause ofon 
ovledge af his gootness 
wwe hin., then he moves up 
d spirit, until he bein 
with his divine ‘nature 
. ‘As you appear to dav 
Bt the promises made to th 
1, should he misapplied, 
Rou were so unfortunate ! 
y fr the deceleration ef th 
-ph. contains no promis: » 
Fanaccount of their presen: 
se manner in which it wa’ 
eto examine it: “For! 
ved (not shall be) throws 
Lilium.) and that noted yur 
BH gift of God.” Jiw is 
Land quite an ext aordine 
Vhat might be proved’! 
tt scriptures,” out of th) 


shall net, jo nd to dete 


preper distinction, as the scripture does, | our kind pare 
between the children of God, ard the c! il. ! ‘is love towarf 
dren of the Devils and notmake te pre: |] Faith ; and a} 
mises made tothe children of Ged, apply | induces us to 
to the children of the Devil as by grace | onus by bis g 

are ye saved, throng! faith, and that noto! | usinto a uni 









s ourselves, itis the gilt of God.” Eph , Heb. xii. 6— 
"8. That God is actuslly the Father of | been .fraid, 
all ven, isa plain scripture sruth. Mal.i?. | children of G 
10. “Have we notall one Father? Hath § am sorry thag 
notony God created os?" Isa.-Ixiv. 8. | your select) 
+ «Butnew, O Lord, thou art our Father ; | Apustie tot 
we are the clay ard thou our Potter; and | all; but simg 
we all are the work of thy shand.” See al- | citation, ang 
$0, Acts xvil. 24 to 99: Heb. xit. 6 to 11. effected. Pl 
That mankind become characteristically | grace are ye 
the children of the Devil, by practicing ¢- Faith, (the 
vil.is evident. A little »ttention to this ) seives, itist 
subject, will place it in its proper light. | strange prom 
1+t, Thar‘all men are really the children © rij condttisn. 
of God has been proved. 2nd. That itis | taking le tag 
necessary that they shuld become under- | proper plate 
standingly so, inorder to make them sensi: | mines but lh 
ble of their duty ; and to give them on as- | forsilele ) re 
surance ef the mberitance bestowed upon | examining VB 
them by their Father, will not be dened. | of such proc 
And 3rd. That itis necessary man snouid | U yod aite ne 
be charactcristically the child of God, by.) Ty made weg 
an approximation to his Disine mature; | of rated af 
in order thet he nity efjoy happiness, ard orrscrt, lub s 
immortality, oS th ene ‘Lhe two bast | a mseres ite 
pro osttiens bang dependant on the truth | Glit is a teu 
of tke fist: it that tails, these fail witha, | oe) eu! 


for .he great command wih MTOM, te.) has conteas 


“Theu thalt Honour thy Father,” Ses are fot wish te 

we are taught to pres, saying, * Our Fath oj css ist 

er which art iv Heaven.” That one hin fp hatien ae 
; cannot be the legitimate effspring of twe | 













































































li assure vey thet Lam 
than ever donusinceead, ein 
ristuer, at the ines roprie 
Bit. Lhe next tl ithg we 


ic thore whe ere destitd 
TTR eee hier. ol ofp nil 
atreme vedepiuding, that 
Bic repye a jrom .eur mel 
wet Welsh able s 
Lo means wis to qemu 
i. wh tin Wo say. vou 
co 80. (8 S08 Bp ayn ro 
Bee thant seu were My 
Pfedea es Ot il rateute 3 


' (were te Gaeetyor bow us 
- Fathers, needs no evivience ; the only res oe wee Cnakad, cFor i Gad 
’ = « 
son why we svould be called the cheidre bere poeple fer yeu to become _ 


of the Devil, (or evil) 1s because we | ay fo ountee wa Les clisiadver, of carte 
aropted and practised evil. instead ef P vend tes 
Good. Ipresume, my dear Brother, the {| «present l 
-ou would -be unwilling to edmit.thar Goa | teen wm 
had commanded us to honor the Devil stu Nor cat t-) 


} 
, | 
| such is the disagreeable situation in whic. 3 yeu, i 


larteter, aed tke Lomiape 
t tisteath of a benelactor. 
consicered less opjust to man: 
thea nee ul bepecet. bYOUF 

bem artiwy trom ‘the “hin whe 


youare placed, uniess you admit, thatai | pwit. te led 
men are really the children of God. On | edge of the#Pruah; end shuety Phu etpar - 
this truth 13 predicated our duty ; on this, ) anes withBilsc f'ars, ane ap, rBensiohs, 
all the obedience we owe him ; and this is bona make im tremble ut the Gout dot 
the foundation of our Faith. Tt Ged were | apjacach ngthe 7 iricyci on § idm thtey 













net our Kather, before we believed, ailthe | cur securelffrely. 1 shall puve} one thing 
= aK — the world could not make him 0;,) more,and Menciuse, You’ tel at 
nme Wit we believed that he was, we must | your fears Wis nota mere chi ak 
Pets ily brain,” a1 
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pon it, we'shall fii itsoin the Eternal 
orld ;” your good sense, my dear sir,will 
Il you, that such an assurance as this, is 
tworthy oftreler.e. ‘Tiere are sever- 
things. more that i should: Jike to have 
ticcd, but have already written more 
IWngthy than Lintended. I do not know 
hether vou will think proper to answer 
is letter.” "Suffice it to say, that on my 
rt, it is pleasing to write or converse, 
far the sake of receiving or communicating 
struction ; and on me I know of nodut 
ute binding. I have been gratified with 
the plainness:of your friendly epistle, and 
ve endeavored to write with 
chrity : and while Ll have combatted what 
+ Thronsider erroneous, it was the Doctrine, 
r d not the man, that I have contended 
th 5 and ‘rest assured, Dear sir, that] 
ve pot aimed, an arrow, designed tv 
und the bésom of a friend. I am with 
timents of respect, your friend and well 
had AMOS CRANDAL, 
"Preacher «ft the Gos. 
pol of Reconciation.’ 


Corr Respat, F 
*« Binister of the Gospel. 


arrative of Elder CALEB RICH, the 
iret American horn Preacher who dar- 
d, or did hear open testimomy that the 
tather sent his son to be the Saviour of 
he world, and that he will he infallibly 
uch j—Thatit was God's Eternal and 
nebangeable will, that all men should 
e saved fram ‘sin, and come to the 
nowledge of the truth ;—That J. sus 
hrist will not filnor be discouraped, 
tl he has fulfilled every jot and tittle 
his Father's will. 
was horn in Sutton, county of Worces- 
tergnnd state of Mass. on the 12th day of 
ust, i 1750, Mv Father and Moth- 
‘ined’'a Congregational church in early 
_ lites had -hitteen children that lived to be 
upward of 21 ve ars of age, ‘ind had them 
all@prinkled by the Priest ; and afterthe 
sridtest manner of the Religion of that day, 
the} trained them up im the nurture and 
adionition oftheir Lord.» They taught us 
thaf’ Christ'would have but few, ‘yea but 
virg few as trophies of his Missin into 


*. 







play the«ty rant o-- 
-) My Minister 
arr ; . fiery iy 


a 


this Reuntless millivns 
_ verhs long as God existed 


wart ’ 





equal sin- | 


| the World, while his antagonist would have> 








Anatimemmnnane remee 


and School Master taught 


ye the same, 

and I was net more than 9 of 10 years old 
‘before I had the most seriou} and shock- 
ing reflections on my hard fprtune, to be 

} born of Adam's vice, My |situation ap- 
peared more precarious than|a ticket ina 
lottery,where there was an hindred blanks 
| to one prize. I often looked| upon insects 
, and poison reptiles, thinking how much 
| better their lot was in thig world than 
| mine. I was tortured on thi} rack a great 
| part of my time until Iwas about 17 or 18 
years old ; then I was enable@ to break the 
first link in the chain of supeFstition, and 


got hold of the. first-link in fhe chain of 
| causes; which led me into Wniversalism. 
' 
' 
















But before this my Father whs converted [ 
trom a Congregationalistto a|Baptist, then 
ne seerned to double his diligence to teach 
) and toadmonish and warn u$in the fear 
_ of endicss damnation, setting forth our ime 
minent danger. Now asour| Father was 
_ a Baptist, and went to meetings with them, 
{ aid our Mother remained ab belore, we - 
children divided our time-tpart of, our 
! ume we went to meeting with jour Father, 
F and part with our Mother, resplver! if pos. 
! sible to find out which was fn the right 
way. One Sunday noon as|we were at 
the Baptist meeting, J wentogt wth my | 
Brothers and a number of dther young ‘ 
men, to converse by ourselves . 
| portant concerns ef religion. 
| observed thache wished he 
was right, the Bapusts or the 






























! Congrega- 
| tionalists, for it we’ did not “iain i. a 
| true Religion in this world we ever could 
t be'saved = I seconded him, and it.was the 
vsettied opinion of'us all, but ¢ne who re- ‘ 
plied As follows : “How do yop know that 
ether ofthem are right? ther¢ are more: 
, than an hundred difcrent denominations ' \f 
_ of christians, who all take their Religion - 
’ from the Bible, and we have ntver heard . 
but two, and there can be but} one right 
| way among them all,and we have but a 
- forlorn hope of selecting the right way out 
|. of them when we have no acquaintance 
, with onlytwo. -Now Ibelieve thereisone . 
| right'way and only one, for Gpd hasnot © 
lett himself without .a-witness, |jand must ~ 
We certainly canclude thatelthef the Bap. , 
tists or the Congregationalists ar¢ that one.’ A | 
‘These words were louder to me than thin- 
der; never in all my life had i y 
eR. 4 
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a“ \ | 
ange Irene t ofman that hac seeh a 
deep and lasting impr ssiow on my mind, 
i wag co‘stunned at these words, I coul | 
sav no more, my mind was fo sw allowed 
up in contemplation. that [ pave but hulk 
heed to whet any. beaiv said: few indeed 
thought I, willewer find the strait gate.— 
Sometimes I thought hard of God for ever 
suffering the workl to be thas enveloped 
insuch a dilemma, and ¢verwhelmed tn 
such’ impenetrable Gatkiess. 
no person for instruction, but spent ms 
ime in ruminating on the awlal situation 
‘uwhich mackiud were plunged. IT came 
toa firm and fixed resolution not to be- 
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4 went to’ 


lieve nor disbelieve any man’s testimony | 


any mere orless for their word, but if pos- 
sible to see and understand for myself. 
Here was the first link of tradition and 
superstition which no smith with his tongs 
and hammer could repair. ‘Then Leame 
toas firma resolvtien to tak. the Bible 
and begin at CG nests, vod read with great 
care anc attention to seck ws for hid tres. 
sure, to find himof whom Moses and the 
Frophets did write, This was the first 
step in that way which led me in theery 
universalism y but I shall be particala 
shew how I obtiined that good repo 
prrimentally. Now as [had laid asitte all 
other means to obtaina knowledge of the 
truth, except to take the Buble read by 
course with the greatestattention and dil- 
gence, topersevere until I obsained tls 
prize ; and as I was travtitionally taws't, 
fi.e.) toread and then pray, but pray and 
then read, my prayer was that God woud! 
give me understanding in the Scripture 
which was able to make me wiee unto s «l- 
vation. “This I practiced for seveaal years. 
Soon alter I began this method of searci- 
ing, Twas fully persuaded in my own mini 
that the Congregational order was nut 1 
the right way, as they held that the spri:k- 
ling water anan infant's face was’ the anti- 
ty pe of circumcision, and did in fact pur a- 
way their original sin. About this time] 
became 21 years of age, and had to_ leave 
my Father's‘ family, and goto Warwick 
about sixty miles to occupy a new farm, 
and to seck my fortune there. And as I 
bid farewell to parents and younger,broth- 
ers and sisters, I feltan uncommon, ina- 
of glommy melancholy, which I 
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was tare stevhd we 
Taverwockn id fear ¢ fan indeed bell, 
which I still Bie: oul ays in daitin 
Vaucer. TRE Tresslved to address | 
Throne of GBice with a seeret pray Py 
Tas T travetled the ro: 
edd without intermissin ar: 


spirit. wots 

his lL con 

ing for mx until Po ohed trave ed 
mbes forthe Bian 3 test in Palos eer 
redto my o¥md, “This poor man crie! 
the Lord ted him, and saver him ont 
all his trou.” Several other texts @t 
the ke iv pit followed, which ina-ar 
measure rel@med manind from distress. 
At this m= 

alyvoung m@mef my acqutintance fre 
Sutton who Muted me in jovial mirth wt 


vain jesting gg Phew were) vers unwelcot 
guests tO mH Alas fot fs 1, little - 
they realist. fe deplowas le satuatics y welt! 
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peice orn was 'stimtiar to the Bat c 
bel. taf tor my religious absocifs. 
tied Cersee nar L they were nthe rigdit ; 













seared wakloe ae 
vral vears I 
with muct 
Poiavisie. 
with my ti 
jie ve in the, 
tics of Catt 
conversate 


Re thor preaching. bor 
Maivccatd their cause, * 
Qalandeonheence Lo live 
her whe also professed tof be- 
aptist comstituuion and arti- 
nd “Li tad much agreeable 
with bim on religtaks topics. 


Ithappene@# ne cvening that of conigr-: 
sation turngg! on (ne sul ject of Be day; of 
grace. Mygbrother did not agree with ine 
in that pod; fur Lbelieved thug é that Gd 
had liwitedii certain time to A ioe th 
inan, settudt heaven betore them tq aikw | 
“them, and fill to drive them ; 

| bia car § cece it Bi 
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wing this time J Soniied | 
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-stood thaviime, he pave them 


| 

| corer t 
— halioe’ss of heartand Yiindness of mind, 
| * Agthas time the souree of my chitédan 


Fe: lation wis fratitwo® considerations. 
thor Dshoudld be nunitareaameng the 
“er few, who were.te eseune the pit of 
Arppetin home, With : h anhse i cettess | 


ase 
anaotoateal wath seem ry, tire an when 
ABest yeep lh ntecans “ait aveth — be tenrs 
Finds eter cte§ apebele aed 5 otvl hear my 
ra “ett steele te ect reccrreed,” ands 
Webarrecd pe se My fevite to the ! 


"a reply.to what 
: ‘6 ere aul exe 
said 
dav cf ius 


whiiand Gaed in tie 
wo Line mature a, 
ilvvte comVvict me thut Ll was 2 @onsum- 
si reerite. Tthen ve Gred aloe in. the 

“ ckinte Gistress of mind tmare yer be- 
‘ihad experienced, end after a‘ ling | 
col ta hte naiieanse n, Lcame toa firm 
litiens Net to pine step to my © 
bbbod found mferey ; but determined 
ray without ceasin;.. : 
To be 2 iteige. 
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MONTROSE, arril. 3, Wer. 


>ston hagd, one containing 18 pages 


from atime previous ty the com 
ement of our controversy with Ob 
r; and whichhave been delered from | 


the last and long fejalacre of Obser- 
to give room for Other matter, which , 


' i 
ag ineire 


Alhe’ Lyeceived no light | 
proce. vetitserved tore | 


eves, , 


Rickves two Nes. of Observer’ s Re ‘ 


count of ‘promise was. nl 
RF ce 
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{ “he Branch,” that we would pablish his 


writings with all freedom if we had room. 
zo , , ; . 
We would hint to him that, aq he is so san- 


. guine in his expectations of reyulutionizing 


the world, and overthrowing gllits present 
establishments both. religious, civil and 
| military, it would be more jexpedient to 
have his writings publishedjin some way 
las would give them a more gencral circu- 
| lation than would be given them through 


+ 


| the medium of the Examiner. 





, ‘he Editor of the Mirror Has bopeared 
againstus ina long article asja pretended 
. 7 


reply to our objections to his views of dev- 


ils. Dut none ot the avail objections 


and dithcultics which we suggested against 
| ee : aN ay . 
' hisopinion, has he answered pr attempted 
to our ob- 


jections, compel us to infer that he fels their 


thanswer. Tis entire silenc 


force ; for why should he shripk from’ the * 





task of meeting them, from ary other rea- 
son than a consciousness thaq they could 


«|, not be removed. At no point has he met 


+ U5, but in attempting to ridicule our opin- 


| ton ‘we advanced concerning |the tempta- 







| tiona ofour Lord, and the terhptations of 
| men, He charges. us of speaking agamst 
the son ol God, for believing poercing: to’ 
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MEM9Oi2 OF ELDER RICHE. -” 
(C omtins eave fice om pase. 181.) 

Neeerh. ; ares piace, & 
CEN MY perret prayer. . I continued I 
ho id ear Rot auch more 
Niecal was broken off by ; 
nice, the Words were i 
nd realized, and wes. «a fotiaws : *Your 
douve ts from selfish oeiacd ites fav dear 
fiiture aad CH Sess Nise, ob vou always 
Save heen, ain: + maw ve eeeite db tar prae 
esame ty INDinCeS ic ie! eving 
‘ihheuta siadow of aélewot ay Hit thee wes 


*. a 


retill, small 
plasty aurticnated 


aL th 


‘svat nat se much a 
Here | 


wore, but fa 


toy think 
ively 


one 
vb aheaniete, save up 
! [lay atthe 


i tw “KIM 5 EDN 
mercy al Ged tydispose «&. us he saw fit, 












4 
PAdsjons all subsided, Instantly Lsaw 
"sion, Sit apperedtome. I was walk- 
7st ie oo iw ith Acclestial ouide 


Hgts a hazy cloud, cast a beatiful’ | 
Wand yeilow color or. the ground. I 
my astone wall on: the right hand not 
‘qpite finishel ; and I's wa stone lying em: 
: A ep wear the wall’ suitable to help 
the wall, here We stopt; my guide 
eS will, ‘, tis stone 
I an-; 
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me 
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than one hour, 
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taygreat cal ow erspread mg “mind and | 
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cone; otherwise itnever will.” My guide 


sil ches Tt: nal asewerc!l ad acreetly, an 
then said tome, “thou art astthat stone & 
veucan do no more towanl influencing 
Gol to pat you ints nis building, than thi. 





i stone can tae owner to | ay Itanty this wal; 


anil vou (said he) was place 
wisdom mto God's buildin 
forandlate m ofthe world.’ 

 Dhave firmly belicwed Without ator 
ut uting fear or doubt, that #1 had died 
) #OY me vent from the day of my birth to 
1 8 that day, I shacld have been las secure as 


by unerring, 
before the 





f own ageny, produced spurjoud, conver. 
| stons, and beyraths pociites. (Never since 
2 can E bear te hear the fears of deat or the 
| torments olhell or fieture judgment bro'r 
I 


to use nowther means thaa ule simplicity 
of the guspel of good News, iy hearing: of 
which, f: pio hice 


up to influence peopl: to be gee but 


‘tS omy cine, 






ny riche ad. “Phe sun spptared tobe | good works. The next ching which J rec: F 
utfs shears high Inthe morning, shi- ollect that arrested my attentiba was, Melt 


un unusual love for every perjon that yec- 
curred to mind. I said within mysdil, 
what manner of salvation qin thig be? 
(surely I can think of those that will not ap~ 
‘pear to be such lovely beings, 
who belorg appeared hateful Pap now 
a uppeared lovely as my friends. 

‘Thea I concluded it was Clrigt ii me that 


Joved them wits such impartidlity ag indu- 


bat those. - 


I ran that wor 
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ve vorce of G4 \ to ime a ores a ai ry any stoneio his building. 1) immediatels 
wourvvement, Ui sking Tat H+ learne! } cutered inte rest and ce ns! mmyown ¢ 
yy & stake nu liso Weta r ¥ "a there ‘c {i “a, kw iy} jy Wes tt fat le, a here 
aly. . in -Ory Ff Awel yay petie’ | DP dound mysell divest 9 i of 
& sascha tent Aseasl woo grant tote which hath tesine + Bes ce 
Sy ay wi Dm gene at Throb tantive ft that ever memeoralels t : I besn ia 
; went a nee. vies tone | was | duc.d to pray from tic - «de motive as. 
terrugted *cuin with th Same voice, l before. Alsiough at tives D did wot fully 
pe's/said, iv, bal aire yolk sl is sw Det. | see the sa'yation of wil Ala wsrace, vet I 
ten tet re? Vuur erage, s are the Yohiemly beiieved what fiuth, hoje ankghari-- 
mds hove. ou wish fer § aly motives tv, were the three bir dieutd that Mfisti- 
; Bf plot of is om... Phen for i tutes! truc christs, inst And. alsu thaf sla- 
ime f was thore univ convicted vish fear, tor: mentihy d.wibts, lsei f-love ana 4 
tf could io nathi ing tow aril repre .rae sell. “EER OSI Sa, OF elope: call ‘nee on the: i . 








tf ather forgive them for they 
what they do.” ' 


know not ' 


* & 


I stilladhered to my first resolution to i 


search the scriptures fer myself aad cee 
rest on any measure of gracé or ledt al- 
reads attained, but to press forward for the 
mark ftheprize, Xe. Alter his I react 
the serictares with unspeakable glelight 
which appeared to me a net Sok, [ «till 
adhered tothe Baptists, thinking they were 
the most righteous people of anv ia my 
knowledge. The yext thittg ef iin, ortance 
to me was ina visionof the night when 
deep sleep had fallen supon me, Tt 
appeared to me that I waw suddenly awak- 


| Aithe Ly 


| 
hope that I 


| “Then castin 


| 


ed at the west end of « straight path, in a! 


very thick » ilderness where the trees were 
so thick behind we and at my right and 
left hand that [ could ses but a few stepsa 
by wav,exceptg the east where toe light 
shone tn its usu brightness a8 far as inv 
eyescoukd reach, The ground was almost 
level where I stood, and kept a gradu] as- 


cer near the erst end of the road | 
w eins amd it reached to the 


tup ofa mountain, over which the clear sky 
appearest. “The resd through the wilder. 
Ness, Was as staiche ae a line, not a sanyie 
branch trom the loresthuag over the strait 
ani «arrow wey which was about tventy 
feet wide and filed wits sunall bushes ; ex- 
cept im the middie of the road was a toot 
path just wile enous) for ome person te 
walkin, Tn this wos act! fo Preres te 
bushes, gor env thing to sean ile a oer, et 
the least crook in it trom one end the 
other, Atthe west end of tis rove, 
fuunc myself as ene just brought into: X+5- 
tence with a celestial triend hoiding me e- 
cece on my treet by the right arm 
Not kno ving hie what partof the wi. 

deriess or by what means | was “br uz t 
to that spot, Lasked my guide from what 
part af theforest and by what means Twa 
conveyed here.” He did not answer om 
as I expected—lie gave me he account of 
any way te the path, but answered mr in 
scriptural languags, which was, ‘he leadeth 
in the blind, in a way they knew not.” THe 
informed me that was the straijht and nar- 
row way that led to mount zion ; and that 
Thad so strength only what I reccived 
whet [was diougat rate its ‘then puttin 
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a’staffined my ripnchand which he calle 
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Mr, without which, said he, “you can | 
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ner go.” Then 1 ree 
id me walk, sowie ow 
Bodhiot by sick” “Pen 
BR junctionsol each membeg 
Revesby the belp af the hel 
en! of my journet,. wet 
without the exercise of ft 
‘auld neat exercite withe 
h, and’ having a steadf 
uid net ren in wai, hut 
which mspired me with 7 4%, 
it on my way relems 
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underste 


could see to Uf 
- could not mo 
feet and they 
the etaff of t 


tain the prigg 
and thas I 


racks of travellers ; To knew 
ream they were fll Da 
was careinl to step & 
‘Sy amide soon admonist 
hurposely stepping inte th 
in fullow on man any fa 


coverer) ne ug 
whose they 
tists. .The 
tieir tracks 
me for it, fe 
tracks, ** ve 














ther (said hptho’ they follow Christ, pr 
you continufike doing you will soon get 
out of this Way, and will yqain be” lost ‘gn 
the walderndy. Now (sa$h be) Twill phos 
vou the muff} on whichail vou keop . qh 
vves You wePeever lose the way,’ it 
i jrobantiange t ’ rast ce stewed mea yn at 
i hiahe divest ae Cis middf af the te re ond 
| Mowat Ziedescnccbo. the sun throwsgia 
ayere Coan fesed cg the dorm of fit 
with ait “adgeere maccdns. Devoid be eis 
sun cur. repoatoenal sun, fer toere Bir 
Fees aegg et AH ice ee caf aly te woe 
rectum thdieay, nor oon Menne App 
Pot efark Bail het ts emacs cure 
' straight wal hocpeat oreves upon tt 
walk fowat its and our fer t cungrat is 
} ties wan, bye ds ne ocean fot uw 
' 











. wohkan ' tlee Y tp Sere oth, r men’s hn t, "te 


sounich spas seu will be sure 40 Babee 
ewer Feosfivns my eves Jonpilic 
mork bo todfed wah great delight \bnd 


| ere sree Gian a constdirnlde lista ce s 
Yalie uel t Mm a-eent saimerl, set I arose 
CELL | 
many whys 

inv guide 

that Tea 


first set out. I-«! served to 
Bt my strength was ieréased, 
ge pouch be ster apd easier. 







He rephed—as your dav os,20) Gur steqirh 

i oshall be "RL then cast my odfs jaliy 
| greund tofBee whether | could @iscover a- 
» dy new traiks, notin order to whi in them 
; but to sce fh any traveller Kad qhus tar jade 
‘vanced. asf was then fast’ dstindingjthe 
hillef Zid. “And. saw no siyuf of fany: 
eves taper. Then’ said Igy iny ghide 
“ ; 


pee toe f ; singh 
; eu ¥ ‘ ‘ Kittery 
‘ = . ‘ 





viing one step now, thah in” 


weyes tothe ground L dif. , 


is 
ial 
s/ 
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e all the information neressary for the 
eraryand guide me into all‘ truth) “I 
Me 20 footstenMol the Baptists thus far ad- 
mneed. He yeplicd no, the Baptists. ave 
Uprver travellel so-faras this. Thep hare 
gat present in wilderness between this aud 

= place where we first set out. Their 
roasses have falle. inthe wilderness as 
wavolthsc ildven el Israel did.) And 
they have lost sight of Wis’ way.” 
apvanced, my joy and speetl inereasing 
il Darcived at the summit of the moun- 
tain. 
woe great transport ail delicht the sun 
¢ which had lighted me wil the way(and the 


liphts, whem my juide exelaimes with an 
@iphasts* dus is no less than (the house 
mmGod andthe Gate of Heaven) At this 
JGnstantly awoke with jovful svrerise the 
wprds sail sounding in my carstora long 
tpie. ‘Then followed ‘these scriptures 


ree : 
nfopecying, dreav iar dress and 6eethy 
Vpeiorts, 1b consequence of thé ont pourings 
Mthe spiritof God. And this I frankly 
effe'ess /thac from’ that tine to, the 

oymement Plate not the shadow of 
I; t but this vision,was in gonsequence 
ta’! 


smfice -as bestowed upon me. 





vem orolehe same. I still adhere to 
ne hirét resolution te search the scriptures 
’ « by whieh mecus'T learned that he who 
kd@ew Wis master’s will and did at not, 


who kw without; dat ihe pasishment of , 
‘tht iniquity of Gaud's people was ogreater 
~ + ghtaghacol S. dom, aul dat the wicked i 
SowAe comparcdl to stables fully dry, and | 
) Would be burned op root and ‘branch, that | 
altthe enemies of the Lotd was compared’ 
| wepthe fat of kembs which did corsume ae | 
| way intosmoke, and tinally that Christ | 
i uld in God's own time and way destroy, 
 d@ith and him thay had the power thereol, | 
argl deliver those who'through fear ol death 
wire all their lifgtimg subject to, bundayc. 
| While under the doctrine and tradition of 
iny Ehad been in the habit of limiting; tae | 
| Hbly One, of Isracl. 
Yer them in ther lif 












ime he never, weul 
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. @rhich bad kept at my right hand to Sh 4 


re 
T still | 
Herewe stopyeyt whe | viewed | 


hBautifal situation of the mountain for Ue- 


' tiikt wake mention of We old and veung | 


2 = 


« \ut pouring afthe spirit upon me, , 
wuirayloss than the least of all saints, yet 
God © 
Pract in fue L may make a wise im- . 


sifvuld be beaten with mere stripés thanhe | 


(47 


These and many other scriptures to the 
like import hy the agency $f the, spirit 
which guideth to all truth, esbled*me to 
| lonk to the end of the ministration of the 
law which is abolished and chbnsequently, I 
ceased to believe inenflless fuisery. Yee 
|| it was not made known to we that every 
) soul that came ‘o Adam's 
loins would be restored tohobness and hap- 
piness ; for I was yet impqrtect in the 
knowledge ot the scriptures,find doubtless 
jy amyet. [had read in the 4d chapter of 
Genesis that the ground whs cursed for 
man’s sake, that thorns and |thistles were 
} added thereunto which was] net included 
) inthe firstereation when all then was pro- 
nounced very good ; and also the Lord 
had said tothe woman, I wilh greatly mul- 
tiply thy sorrows, and thy conception 
which I understood as an addition of chil- 
dren to the loins of our first parents 19 cun- 
| sequence of sinning which was notyjpclu- 
| ded when they were blessdllana c ans 
de to be frvithil. ‘These nhw idens that 
all men who Were created in Adam and 
fell with or died in hin would infallibfybe 
restored) and made alive in Christ, “while 
those who were added to oud first parents 
after their fall would cease th exist alter 
the deathof the body. “Wiest ideas I com. 
municated to my Baptist brethren, hoping 
that they would rejoiceat those new dis. 
coverics, give God phe gluryjand travel on 
with me; bat wad greatly] disappointed‘ 
in, this, as they rejected evdry new ides, 
ndsoon came op the triallof my faith, 
which I shallnuw relates Before this our 
society in Warwick had -votdd themselves 
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man adjacent town, whose dlder preache 
with us alternately asoften ab convenient. 
Our society put upa warrant fo notify and 
warn the Baptists in Warwitk to hold a_ 
society meeting, Ist. fo chooje @ moddera- 
tor, 2ndly to give an opportunity toall per- 
sons that saw it to be their duty, te come 
forsard, tell their experience}, to receive . 
the ordimance of baptism ahd join the 





church. 3rdly, To try ceria new dee- ©: 


trines which was said to have érept in a 


mong us. , ois 
Four Baptist Ministers tered said 
meetings The EB ier of ti dhureh under 


at ifhe did not deli || jwhose witc'-care we thea wee, was cho- 
} sen mederator,who first 


*. 
. : - 
» bat} . My " Te .; 


. hee eh Se 
ee i ‘ Vie? “ 
. ‘ ’ 





under the witch-cgre of a Bhptist church. 


sdiferalithose . . | 
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persons ° he saw it their hus to receive § the monst efiew et means toe rorttsen! 8 
the ordinance of Baptism to give their | christran faith le evidently appesie '4 
names which wasdene. A number gave } vs that the si rilfot the spurit at Pawo t 
Bf their names, among whons was Nathaniel | God and go: will rowan men, th sine 
and Caleh Rich. ‘he. Mdéderator bei ¢ | of Frith, to wep off the for ak Ce dev 
anxi us to foreclate the way 8 tiitms | and hell with} his fiers carts, cre tf tas 
brother and [ miche pot Have an opnertue } tne feet showin. Gee mr panepeos wf «t 
. nity of relating our exyy renee, and therrs | aaene. f Peale. woulse(io them) be yer 
by giving the ren-ou of-eur hone, whit versieffics nt cans th beget proselstest 
article was pext in order, be annitted, § goer Faith; @ an observation of our Muu 
Srl article, and called fora hearibny Anil a erator abundfgtly bore witre saga hies o 
h 
' 







‘ ° trial of those new doctrines. Ove «of our | as fellows : the wickr | cease to ext 
Brethren come forward and aed sedbus of | alter the deal] of the bods, Chew are be ites 
things to which we did not Acree. The | off than the mgiiteous, Foor toe pagel teens ore 
Moderator then informed wf that we were | plaseved all A doy be — deny then 
permitted to. speak for a cee and t | selves the ¢ fasures ef tis waorlt’, ay: 
s ate the differ. nee that subsisted be tween | suffer persectfiion for the cress ,ol Chris 
vsaud these Brethren tHot accused us — | fc. bat the Wipked may hove their full 

: Then J arese ani made the following * rrerin sin, @@itvalilengths wi Vie gragt 
statement: Oo: Urcchren hold that the ) ccnened tc Busts go on with daipar 
devil has a kine Yom that will exist as dee j and withougemorse. and then cp. 
asthe kined: me of Gad. Dut we bold that } exist, ond es@ ev endless thisens a. SF 
the Hane all his works will be des- | (rephed he> has be thd cause, thew 
trove, Ftervall;. Our of the orinemmal © fvnieh better@hit than uh! atchteons.” 
membre reef the cormecil from an arljacent Te de wers aux eteorets setae Monk 3 
towo, mare the following reo iy, *wheet | for sa ceva fare centdeh teat be pera 
need we ab y fast! ov witness, fs we hav oe fF) | Next Not. rat a eabicd tpt 










heard trom thei: own mouths.” The Male © thos whe hb. wet thetendves 
erator replied? that the Devil ant all tis § the ondinars he, byt. cane be rware 
-works would be destr acd, bat t atanty jo amd relate NPE Me, ONLI 
ment that he and his subject. emld tave 4 rotten, N cisel opel ws “eee Meg 
we tout Gale tie 1 


| their existence supp Tted in Swtite all, | rermittesd to : 
* ternity, to receive the mest exe roti. yf four hope 
torments. Vine eulstance efowe femmes 9 na eldest ts 
was tha: Gad aid no cdelight in enh hin 4 oils rs etd 
the week of shin Brande, oe ba, culo tie, ‘oa wht ir! 
i ie Punrane ae ntike cor Sreete fey wad ; aS ON Dies 


' rovanger 5 Ut comteawise for te pr owt qe taate als espa 


thet form. Aeees on 
Ler. | | Lecalet% ii ° ; as 


* 
deoorwirrel sand part ‘ 


oroit, that icv Ney hie prart kere of tas 8 (it that el toathemcablh al ao cle 
' olin tie And that when any Abin; Ve tat. | qs) | tXper “a. Due rede vey ord 
destroyed, itdid notenist in the wk fee et Di BR oie tietilr thenes 
sense as before, as when atree is tao fe striedly exoe@ed whether lv lecwed hes 
itdocs notexista tree, burn ashes. Tiaw- | weiwe dil Biihes mutes we La: Mpeen: ; 
’ ever, the Moderator permite dus od. fend | disputing | 


etd he aad nat. , ‘ ‘ 
our cause about ene hour, waa be pesie d een ak Tw yhedi cas Tabor ss 
‘tively forbid our speaking any more on the Sar cons ibe uw etour error, . He ree 
; subject. Notwitisianding be had sieve | plied that DeBanatneny tuate sialfet cou- 
diiniaters to aid: him Ww the dispute, and \ Vinee nor Coumet us. obey Tye tihbsled € 


-alter we held uur peace the Moderator = le beloved we were a Bo cor 










first gave full lativud= to his tonpue, to ree I converted pdons fh ors 4! hh | 
“Probate send ur fait, We perceived | hud ne doubcibt tht th Om) d ss tg ym 
| nthe whole course of the debate that: ur lapce errors. B They asked biwe ‘thee etal 
c atagonisis belid as an essential article in ) rcecive us @sMiiristan breahso oo whl) w : 
besaith; tu set forth oo Eternal devil, an | held them! Ve 
th jand Evernaly Appl at as they r fun fur ace 


Y Seti bith dic elearning : . | 
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Then they 

meeded to plone the reet and received 

em nied full.cosctinion, while thes «aid 

BA. broth: Oe eoree, stand base hae 

Ntdavwe m4 hoain te wcke out certific 
OS chy 


Mmster pete’, 





Pee ston re bgoge wh socige 
nthe town. sa when we were poperhs 

. Br yee Were festes, 4 certain 
eas seed C0G Vee. ceretiie ae teen he piace 
Bel vivies unearal gece certiicates who 
Psiot pe feck tee da cee, tSere“aql ur bert ate 
op he cme erst ly the aff "tive, ale 
8 bd ee wet Coomera tecd te Pe 


we hes eon Geter ote ds converted fy 


ree ier’ procer ihean tee atte med he etinpy 
ithe f Witte g the rebre tov had as 
vl cs right to coniirrtes asa chrvstian, 
Pooypudithis the Muiuslerater utterly ree 
tepive me bret her-Nathaniel and 
“iHecerttficats: He was then remind. 
Voithe iad just said relative to giv. 
naterabmen cemtheates. The said that 
were were thes Sotiralimen, ame che 
alieets will not he iseraced with 


sine ive}s iovte ean orn parteular con 
Biict uaat we hada tight 10 certificates: 
sebylievedin baptism by way of im, 
Tr Aithoneh ae Moifeator con 
tHted the Cjeee teas 


| seeondly,ay the head of the Bayt 
| this county. A qaestien mas 


) ‘8 annunciations and decixtous 
io¥ appeal? Yes, thank Grad ! 


+ eLearn the douse wos etividest 
 thorthe wand erethy Riving us the 
tose towerds the sun's rising, the 
eed betty, weole he higeelt goek oh. 


' te 
WeBtiene cating. ne wowe shall see wheres ) Appeal-ta the Hui Seriptar., ais 


side; apa wel all cede conne 
OF Une Other except on bactyeys ee Thanet 
enUG@irs euphet 


wverte for ayy ed gis. deve Dbrete ay wae 
Ge listed nies tm Vote aparest a 
ed on ty tac tine & 
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-Wasame. ‘Lik qi sa 
tor Bthere’ shail be te nent 
Sisagaimetus | Voushall be on ui: 
Ne site or, the Devilly. Autthis th i 
grluctantly tepped onthe wedi side. / 
Ai abber the doctrine | oy sodd, yeush 
Hotsec why ites nbay 
sare Wd Lust tke ene yk or) 
y Le : e . ae 
" Yulia; take Uf Tiura’s side 
Am jechugs wert 
ne aes 
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“| Sty, not being allowed to b 


ib 3M thee tees al i] reper ser as * % What | 


A wey. at they dud netagree among | 


ubihe decided by 4 foil force—First, as one of the | 


tute cerafic tes, § 
ginfiniettedta the Metenator. «cre | minds are freesas well as our 


, tv in the assertion ofthe *Murro 
het tas noe communion unscriptumal.’ 


. ts, 
hwy Bertife } -tek admission otherwise, than | 
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"ft = she man's suke, ‘cing assur ’ 
‘seli,that*e loved the doetrind, and hat 
Voted against every tender feeling of his 
own heart, being compelled thedeto by the 
fear of man which brinceth a srare. Tha. 
was my Brother, and N.a do njvself, and 
| Joseph Goodell cast out of the aptist sg- 
called (eo! 
{| theiv order. It qas not enough that th v 
| cenied us the privilege of tellind our exnk- 
( ricnees, and of being baptized] and jou 
, with our Brethres in church ofder which 
| we were desirous of doing iff we could 
| have found in them a meck and fyuiet spir- 
it which beeometh all possessor} of elirise 
Hanity, notwitastanding they diff red £ om 
usas widely in-sentiinent as weleid trom 
them. This being the only indtance that 
* ever come within the circle of thy knowl. 
) edlge of persons heing expelled [fro v are- 
i ligtous church and seciety both] not heing 
Pallowed any privilege for neithee. Joseph 
{ S+oedell was alsocast out for publicly Ry- 


ota. 


jG thathe beliewed with my brother and 
\ myself, ( 7% he continued) 3 

| ; OS ’ ? 

i} 
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| Mas says Elder Dimock—bur asso- 
ate judge.—His decisions com with twe 
ench, and 
trarty an 
Ist, alter 
Is tmre 
W. amay 
Co,)a en 


not tow 
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sense. Inihiscou tryowe do 
nur knees to che Pope oi Rone, 
Baptist Pope, nor any ether 4 : 
j these are unalienable rights: 
/ them, and let ne man’presume to Rake them 


) fromus. I really felt,’ Mi. Engr, sume- 


ve 3 weil m.- 
: 7 i 
Tlie Vertes were f° Cenabic lt aid il 


whut hurt, at the dpparent want df modes-, 
> Oper 
Waduall you 
notcall this high toped 2 Woul@ you not 


¥ that such conddct imimated, # Thai 


permission, I woukt hold the BX 
ten just. gainst all sinners, wha, 
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« ‘uegee by some minster sent to th by a 
vay stt College 2 Sach illsberal) senym- 
chis really shock me—No Ball. 


To) 2 es ‘ yh a ret ets 
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Wwon.2.) MmonT: 


1 MEMOIR OF ELDER KRiclib, ° f 
(Gonttaued fram page 189.) vy 
Tere it may net be x1.iys to give a brict ! 
* hh@tery of the great trifulatien the man 
vget throughs who, reluctant, and ayainst - 
bA own conscience turned the vate against ; 
uy. Pe soon went inte a disconsolate, inel ! 
aiflholy situation which se corroded’ his 
oged, thet he teok a rope and wept to his 
ban ard hanved himself, but was taken 
dgwo by bes son while vet alive; and again 
re@overed lof health lter this exta\srahe. 
1} ore he had recovered bos health, | went 
“teser and cane rse wate lain, ta order, at 
mE sible, to allsvinte bis nine and give 
his comfort, othe fie t place L eodeaver- | 
er@to conviere bine fe helvevedt a false bev | 
wich was the only Cause of wis stem ptr 
witch ‘ec and that Geod’s truth would make 








baby free baddee tit beliewedk, to weich he ; 
Now fending tldae I was it ' 
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Sette il. 
cBelway toundgrmine the strong | old of 
an ty the doctrine for which Thad been 


wi. Baptist eFurch Member) appearec 
+ mock alarmed, broke out with an aus | 
© BR cetntenanee ond 
» Bore believe on Christ. 
this et. thathe had as goodaneht t 
lefreve in Corist as-any person an the 
wld ; burial she taught him that he hae | 


te I. ofcourse hela aright todis elieve in \ and when mgt we male 
ath and ro wonder ke is drove ty pat a! our princinie monihers as 


pefrod te his existence, and | admonmshed 
hefitfort) in. a. fhe lO such a horrid 
Ahil, Attius she arGse! mo great wrath 
anf went outol the rdom in haste, sent 
he§ son to ture me out ithe house 4 but, 
hidfather remenstrated with him telling 
hivp that I did him au Rarm—that he was 
ph§ito sce ate and bear me talk. He told 
m@ in was best lor mete deave the house a» 
prM@tather did wor Selieve' an d'did. Tree 
pid fwellkuew th t,for i he did — he” 
wifild base no induce ntto hang bim-. 
self: his courage Gubgl hin, and She, hear 
otdr scout.’ TD Bisted os long tas I 
ky was esveral years'alier-this 


ny 42 ae * . 
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Lefore I Lo.ases preacher. | After that 
he came to my house, paid mq a long visit, 
informing me that he was deprived of his 
liberty of conscience in religtows taatters 
by his wife and son ; but he had come to 
a resolution in future to iake pis liberty to 
go to meeting when and wherg he pleased, 
let the consequence be what if might, and 
asked my advice. I strenethpned his reso- 
lution and he continued to be} one of my 
hearers tothe day ofthis death. Here 1 
turn again tomy nirative. | ‘Phe reader 
willnouce that Joseph Goodgll, Nathaniel 
and Cal Rich were dissenters from the 
Co yrepatio cts, and were east out uf the 
Baggist Socictics—not suller¢d to pry or 
exbortor publich spowk ampmg them®, 0 
rosteais f coni® @ listinet socie- 
tv themselves, not knowing dfa fourcdyp: r- 
on to jointhem in that weitfiy. Mere J 
notice, thatthe £7. States of Pagerica, were 
then Brittsh Col sies, and thk Liws ubliged 
dissenters fram the dongr gational 
order te bring tum annual derufeates to 
clear them trom taxation by tiem or others 
wie pay them.as they charmer all the nath- 
ingurians to help support tucip. According. 
lw we theee set wo a warrant po notify and 
lwarn cach oiberto meet at alecitain time 
anc place te proceed us ouibibes to law to 
or. atize ourselves inte a reiggous.soci ty, 
Theile cf three of 


mMmiice to 
ive cs rificates, toour se cleth, 4n6 Wek 
u oser (curt, us to relat ) at jock the whole 
of our society. te make out or ec mimittre 
according to law, however w made out 
our certificates,carried them ja, hich ser- 
ved to clear ustrom being tixed by any 
other Nligious society. And in ene year 
ourseciety bad iner. ased to the number of 
‘ten, ancl in the secongl year ft . mistake. 
“nut) he Hevplutionary war broke out, 
when Pwith many others wagtalled upon 
in the alarm to “go Gown to Lexirgt-n, 
where we saw many of the hopses-and the 
-pround stained with the first blond that was 
‘sned in thas ware 
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1 tarred] there about 





. ise \ v. 


three weckssy cS ecie acta tegte bere phe bad come 


ruin. Tthenentisted der caett merthe. 


time Thad onc; 
places with a mary try hideinelow, Pnei 
hisved. Ardaw these echt merthethat] 


Canvey EY AMIN SG 


———ee—— ave - rer nqnecqpesicasee ewer aos 


Hhergetafurlow ter tlivn weedy te viediry 
Ws fyterds in Sateen ard Conde okt s to rbee J 
“rturity «f dxchanping | 


ard neorrow « 
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@ Vers of a be cateay om 
cite In them the lop ruehe 
wu. ret ea the Cav 
huewing the tol 
is able te make them wis 
Xe. find, of the sarkie grat 
‘aphich led to life, and ha 


bt yr was to 
ef crbrscing 
oMbeir yeur 
scriptures. w 
nnto sulvsaiio 
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bived with tra Ta) the rritettwe as Dod oath tow there wid t present thet femme rt, al A t 
cenverient « pperurtin und Ma oneghe ond - how mide wonhe Katesind how Dace tas t 
Ps day in pieted tery bowrDeouid spare: talse was the Boctrine three led ty ! 
terreprpate tis new ceeting fsit was | lic f Jn erg ss putishnent withes, 
thet called ond boc preat: suseessy fort } effecting any Be remstiety ime the poantesbic ; ; 
bod thre Protherssin-low ir Ont rey ates , butcertred i verge. -Acd dius by the | 
ore retual Brother in Sutter who were ' help of God Tas ‘@ successiul as ty pain 
well versce it Scripure ard mened argu: 4 both parents AMM children, and obtained | 
; Went. These beirg filly established “in | the consent o Bie whole family, and o ag 
i the same sentiment witd me. we appointed + Jenuary 17 788M ¢ Were Married : and i | 
mectires on Sui Crys toncntand expound i April HEX, HAP! evefing, seen alter: i 
Uescriptures, We son ctines bad as was | Wentto rest, dithe foveside of the bed, with 4 
' Ty oa tht, hearers, one some come Gerb - my face tows the cuteside’door, a ont;- 
miles We taught frem house te heuer | son, or the Lkgiess ot one, opened the dk: 9. 
and often continucd our specch untii mide © stepped into Mb howse and iscat tke thes! 
night and break of day, cont: nding carne 1 atten himmesteHBed tu the Pperih ane fod , 
cody fer the folfiliy ent st the promise mace Ingmedh the tM with abip gs an nas beve 
to Alsaham, Isave asd Juoh; and eltn | It wes nos ve: wt nth Lee, vat i 
reveing the IIsheh. of bamans. In this ? could plaids Hb tis faresare doom, © 
time I wertene tour th Thomsam, in Con | his bitte: . us 6 Metastecter fe 
ecticut. ‘The people heard of my coming 4 tures so ast . ts 38 | 
she coiketed together, and desired me tu heet ang «a: +H Line dy 
grichasermontot'em. 1 veplied thatl | dressed ane a on bin: 
heres preachedin the useul form, buth be opeeseie MB fa ond et all 
Was willin, toexpound the scuipiere ts Pogladl te iene 4 stead Ebehe ne toa 
am which TE dida erent partetone day yer was the att dono: ary yr sem tr 
ond night, and yuined some pre mites 5 | ssc ly and ei: tay ,eswse ts. Bbw 5 
and when my time with wis Broth Pets.ca Hoe His Lille sn: bias te a2 tit the | 
had expired, our Brethren ja Sutte Mm, Gx Toooumyavoinh win the ore & Suto ada. : 
Charli, Dudlos,and Douglass ameunte | sels chore ed cGiunvatabi.das the 2: 
ed, as] judpe, to dOor SOpersuns. Tren 3 amd testcase Bciithe Wh sepa. © MY 
Tietumed io Woerwick and teurd MY Poceriow ce bm s ‘The high wared wer 
Brethren there stedtastin the Fauh. Vek | ubiecupiie andthe travellers walked thr: 
nexttrial ofcourse was asfellows; I bes | beesaat. Didekabisint. of the villeg 
ing a single man paid My Tespects to @ fecal, ties Cgc in Israel, until: theg | 
young woman ofa respectable family, abd 3 Debosalazese Mat Larose a mother in Ive. . 
one of the first setthrs in the town, whore rac}. ‘Liv cis new pods.” He just 
yerents were muchopposed to my visits | merticned th: ? ° 


there. They said their objection was on 
account of my embracing such wild’ and 
false religious prince! ples, and as they had 
been recently converted from the Congre- 


Bationalists to the Baptists, and having. in. 
# great measure drank into the same spirit, 


of our before mentioned Moderator, they 
became very muc': prjuciced against me 
only faiin ; of course When I went there 


ended wish the parents and children | 
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oti’s people Isrdel, as a 
her mewns. to obtain a 
> way of life and sal ation 
ven em through 
ypet, shadows ani 


nation, Had nu 
knowledje of 

only what was 
dium of figures 
Ties, and they 

outward know! 
woulll by takin 
of gold 5 uni, 
they glorified.ti 
fore they chose] 


geo) thetruth, ash man 
Mgures nade of inkknstead 
hey did not know. Gipd, 
not as God, andi gharee 
ere i 
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ts the way, they 


a7 
WEE d throngh hy wavs.’ Such was their 
|S Bation wnal chat Deborah orose a mothe 


erin Teracl, Wheewas 3 ficure of the 
-C'irch as is nore clearly set forth in the 
Ftstle of Pantie the Gallatians, Sih ch. 


M23, 24, 25. 26. verses; und t' en he re. 
gted the werds distinctly as itis written 

























Alffraham had two suns, the one hy a bond 
wan, and the other tya free woman ; 
hej bho was of the hond weman was born 
“alti the fles! , bathe et che free woman, hy 


ise, which toings are an all gory ; for 
care the'tw:.covenants the one from 
int Sinai which gendereth to bon tage, 
His Agar. For this Agaris Mount 


Singin Arabiawnd answereth to | Jerusa- 
leaf which now is, and isin hondaze with 
“Semchildren! But Jerusalem ehich is from 


eastree, which is the mother of us wll, 
Phserved that A raham was a tipe ot 
the Father, and that God was an hus. 
ofl of these twe covenantsand the Bas 
ofboth thearchildrens: that [<hovael is 
to be bero alter the fleshovez. there 
rathing Miraculous in. his birth. Me 
“fborn in the ordinary course of natuie, 
Rherefore the earthly character of: his 
wefier was abond maid ef the earthly 
chafieter, which ¢ learly re jiresented the, 
fisfeovenant, for that covenantiwas said 

imthe flesh, viz. inthe fleshy” mind 
gs the Natural Man could perform all 
requirements, which chusisted in 
> mul drinks and divers washings and 


Gui lordinances and the observation of | Sarah was a type of Zion as mich. while 
‘daydand months and years which ¢ould | abe was barren as when she heenibe the joys 
not Gperate to purge tiie conscience from | ful mother of a son, for she was barren 30 
deadworks to serve the living God. But | years, and Zien was barren Aqo0 Veurs, 
itha® a powerful stimulus on their’ minds | even from the foundation af the rorkd wie 
and gonscienres to" wed them to dead ! tl by her the stone was rolled fro the door, 
worl. And having Abraham dcr ‘their | of the sepulehre and brought forth a oo, 
Bovgrand being initiated into the first | child, and that the whole hum4n family 
coveBani, what they deemed an holy ordin- ! wasas much born in him as th v fell, in 
ancefihey took for granted, that they were |! Adam: And this 1s the only |sense in 
an Waly people and could ssiy te all othr f which itean be said a nation is} born at 
Naudgins, stand by, dc. ~ Again he observe ! once, or the earthis made to brink forth in 
cdl; tis Agar is Mount Sinaiin Arabia.— | one day, and io this sense they are the 
Arotga signified a barren desart. Mount , children of the promise made ty Bbranacn, 
Sivoiisignifies a‘svsten of terror, und so Isuac and Jacoh, saying in thee qhal wie 
terriMfe was the sight that Muses said, [nations and fainifies of the earth bAblesey ‘ 
excee#lingly tearand quake. [tis said and was so completely justified t eterna 
that his covenune gendepeth to bondage. | life in the second Adam as they ene eae 
‘Lies drom the privciple of fear and dread © lemned to death in to: first. gam he 


Ob muhder, Sipncing 
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ih their own right! ovservedthat the,re-urreetion of pur Lord 
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cousness accu wulated by by the deeds 
t_¢ law, supposing their blessings and cure 

fines hoth inthis world and dl t which is 

to come depended entirely on} their. awn 

agency, it renstered their bondpge and self 
righteouseess exireme—=w ic served to 

close theireves against the tru light and 

stop theirears from hearing| the jovful 
soundof the gospe'jan4d te Marden’ their 
hearts agii st every princinle df love aha 
benevolence & fraughtthem with misc’ev. 
cusmadness. All the rightenishlood shed 
from the foundation of the wor d, came u- 
on them, and as Ishmacl who Was horn afte 
ter the flesh persecuted Isaac who was said 
to he born after the spirit, even bit is now; 
thas much for the hond womah and her 
children. We now return tothe free woe 
manand berchiklrens We fitst observe 
that the free woman had four hames 3 6 
free woman, covenant, Jerusalem, which is 
a%ove and mother ofus ali, Alnd he mens 
tioned several more appelationd in che se- 
qual of his discourse, as Zioh, Church, 
City of the living Goud; and last ofall. he 
said she was that pawet shath “ightac-ia 
our Lord Jesus from the dead Jthat reat 
Shepherd of the sheep ind! he wheethe first 
horn Son, and that th ¢- never | bhe heen 
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one man born agsin in that kense that 
Christ spoke to Nicodemus urt@ our Lord 
was born fromthe tom; whd was the 


first born trom the tread, and thd first born 
among many Brechrens Keven the tt born 
of every creature. . He also mentioned toat 
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from the dead was to eternal life, toan in- 
heritance incorruptilile undefiled and fac 
¢th notaway; and that the first Adam ani! 
every individuai cl his posterity from the 
beginning of this world to phe énd, did as 
truly and positively pass with and in Christ 
from death to life ‘and became heirs of 
inatineerit ance : as that by one man sin 
entered into the worldsandythat death bod 
passed upon Adam andail bis race who 
dbecame heirs with lim and by nature cil. 
dren of wrath ; evce so Christ was made 
manifestin duc tiave utterly and complete. 
b to devtroy the devil amivall his works. 
‘Toen spakiog 6fthe motheroo us all, he 
broughcin the 7ih vers: of the 26th chap. 
of Isaiah, “Before she travelled she bre't 
ferth ; before ber pamscame she was de- 
livercd ofa man ehili.’? And said that 
Kean Child was Christ Lorn from the dead. 
‘lien brought oth Sia verse, “who hath 
heard of such a*thing, who hath seen such 
aching ?) Shall the earth be made to rin, 
forth ane day, rshall ae Noten be core 
atence?) For as oon as Zion travetled 
si Grought forth her chsldrer.”  Liere 
aiv children spoken of in the plaral, Unies 
fore the whole of Adam's race was the. 
born and madk alive in Christ in the sacs 
sense thatthey kcler died in Alan 
Here forthe first time Dieuad my mrt rk 
eer Corning an addition t. Adam's low « 
atert ciatheum, ured te thoras, tsth , 
and ceascd toexint atdesth. Being inte. 
tied Ly my Preveher that dhe multitsteo 
ter spoken ot to Eve acter he: treasye. ss 
150 Cie DOT Muply adcati mal manier aftes 
the first creation than that which Wwias Spore 
ken to Abraham that God would pre at 
Multiply his seed even as the stars in he: 
ven, or the sand of the sea shore, fke.— 
Mere I was corfirmed in the resiorau 
<. and salvation ofevery man made in th 
, damage of Gad, as inany ene of the huma- 
_ Faces He next informed me that the thine 
of falling away from, dhe Christian + Faith 
_ dal taken place for many centuries past— 
that Anti-Christ had extended his) reign 
far and widem=the whole world of Chris 
tendem wandered alter the B ast, that they 
stum®led at the stone that the Jews «it. 
iP Ine Religion of Christendom consists in 
keeping external’churches and pertorming 
aA a ih ht oF curnal ordinances, & 
AVG Lom OF Gonvess bus weny ing tue 


i Se | ot ae 
ym arr; 
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‘ut not acco 
nerant of G 
about to estalfsh their own; and thou, 
arning they are never al) 
Powledge of this trath thd 
‘Gad consisted not in mes 
in Righteousness peace 
y Ghost. St. Paul spes 
“There shall gricvod 
among vou not sparing w 
shallturn away many fro 
i they shall he turne! ¢ 
iatles,"—andaphit fallen Christendon du 
-stully sustali the character olf the child 
ren of the horiwoman os the Jews died 
St. Paul's dag and that bailders of chu 
ches in Clir@iendon* now rejected t 
cick commer Mne—and that toere was ne 
one formal cfich among them that stax 
tre th Vy ce ie reetitude of that coutend 
edidr tie F aff ance deliworect Go the sain? 
—i. cto AbifiRaen, dease apel faced. 1 
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Continued from page 197, 
, [ expected at least he 
. ‘would reprove me for some remisness o~ 

Sault, bat not the least reproof did I hear. 

But with the sociability of an equal, and 
Sil that tenderness and pity -of a tender 

other to ayoung child did he converse 

ithme. He took two small _ portions of 
od resembling corn and gave me, eat sut- 
 iently of itthyself; and of it feed. my 
‘ep onl lambs, and it will never exhaust, 
2Qwill be sufficiert for thee at all times — 
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to preach his-gospel. [looked on him 
ngd bud the following reflections. 1 al- 
wpys heard that Christ Jesus was meek, 
leBely and lovely. But one half has never 
hn tell me— the meekest person that I 
wave $e When compared to thee are but 
cMrlish rulivnn;, and I have ,eveb since 
tihetine had the greatest aversion 
t@ any thing that savours in the 
lest degree ef pomposity “or: worldly 
Bndeur in a professed gospel minister.— 
i efl.ciing upone ¢ ring the gospel mu 
ify ,d foresaw that against me woul! be 
arfyedall formal church establishments, 
allithe prejudices of education, all the su- 
peftition of the age.. Ina word, all the 
pfiinal professors of christianity of eve 
deGomination, throughout my knowledge 
imfhe known world ; yet I calculated there 
wal more for me than against me and be- 
ingffully persuaded that this gospel was 
the}po ere f God. in ahout one unonth | 


ap: land could say in truth that the gos- 
L fhat was preached ty me, was not after 
mar}; for I neither received tt of man nei- 
velafion of Jesus christ, through the ine- 


om after I began top 
was a considerab 


ach in Warwick, 
addition to our 
s called to preach 
nes and collected 
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Took it nothing ‘‘oubting that he had’sent 


Pto publish the glad tidings of the | 


therpwas I taught it by man, but by the re-. 


diuth of the holy spiritan opening my un-, 
derstanding to understand the scriptures. . 
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a considerable of a society there. A man 
by the name of Thomas Barnes came from 
the town of Jeffrey to hear mie eut of cu- 
rinsity and he was caught in the gospel net 
and invited me to come over|to Jeffrey to 
help them, which I did, and| considerable 
numbers gathered there. nwe called 
a general society meeting in Richmond to 
erganize ourselves inte « repular church 
and society, at which I was made choice 
of as their minister, and «-¢ appointed three 
of our members neacons, one! from Ware 
wick, one frem Richmond, add one from 
Jeffrey, and set up church discipline and 
stated society meetings to he lholdes annu- 
ally at Richmond, After I had preached 
ubaut three years it was agreed at one of 
our annual meetings, that brother C. Rich 
should receive public ordinatipa as minis- 
ter ol the united society of Wartyick, Rich- 
mond and Ji flrey, and where¢ef Se should 
be called by divine Providende. We sent 
cor Elder Adam Streeter to aqsist at said 
ordination, Said Streeter hall heen or- 
dained ts the baptist order.| His faith 
was increased until it became | Abrahamic 
and accordingly the ordinatiod was atten- 
ded in Richmond, accompanied with about 
500 people, and ase considered myselt le- 
gally authorised, I scrupled not to sulem- 
nize the ordinance of marriage| But this’ 
could not fail to give great offtnce to the® 
congregational.seciety in Warwick,and the: 
firstdeacen of said Church came to inform : 
me thatewery dollar that I tookifor marry- 

| ing people in thattown took sq much by 
traud from their minister. ** Yet,” said he 
“if you will agree to do so no more, I will 
promise not toprosecute you fut pastoffen- 
ces.” As he was no more a town minis- 
ter than I was we refused to suljmit to this 
requirement, and soon they ‘prepared war . 
against us. I was indicted belor¢ the coun- 
ty court for celebrating the ordjnance “of 

‘marriage, ot being legally authorized. 
appeared at court made full prdof of my 
ordination, and was acquitted by the court; 
and had my name recorded as regularmin- 
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- behalf ofthat society to give said letter cir-" 
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ister in the town of *Varwick. As ouran- 
sual meetings served the Same as our con- 
ventions do now, we gave letters of licence 
and ordatned preachers, &c, and in the 
vear 1785 I received a circular letter from 
Oxford signed Dr. Fisk, requesting me, in | 





culation to all the societies where I had la; | 
bored to meet in cenvention at Oxford, | 
which was done accordingly in September 
following. When met we organized our- 

selves intoa convention, and if my memo- 

xy serves, Eld. Adam Streeter was Mode- 

rator,and Dr. Fisk, Clerk? Brother Zeph- | 
eniah Laythe was present at. that meeting, 

hut was conscientiouply scrupulousin put- | 
ting his hand to a paper covenant. H: j 
said it savoured too much ef formality and 
therefore he did not act with us; and su | 
there was only two public speakers that ac- | 
ted in said convention,viz. brother A.Stree- | 
ter and myself. We adjourned to mecta- | 
gain at Oxford, in 1786, at which meeting 
our brethren John Murray, Elhanan Win- 
chester, Z. Laythe joined and acted with 
us. We agaid adjournedto 1787 to meet 
in Oxford again at which brotaer Hosea | 
Ballow met with us who has attend-d all 
our general conventions ever since and | 
must be possessed of much more informa- | 
tion from that time than myself, 


CALEB RICH. 


The narrative of Elder Rich was penne 
dy his daughter, during his last illness, a 
short time previous to his death. Too fee- 
ble to write himself, she wrote it verbatim | 
from his own lips, as he had strength from. 
time to time, to repeat it. Under suc! 
circumstances, a cerrect style and elegant 
commosition could not be expetted. By 
altering the language in some places, 2nd | 
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divine word Biba final universal renov 
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by correcting the arrangement of many of || — Lsaiah, 40,88. “The glory of the 
the sentences, the narrative might have | stall be revegied, sind allflesh shall see 
been rendered more legible, ard its appea- | together ; fog&he nyouth of the \LOR 
rance much bettered inthe eye ofthe par- | hath spokegP it.” St. Luke Sg. 
ucular and nice: “But the matter is as im- | “And all fesff shall’ see the salvgtion F : 
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CALEB RICH 
AND THE FOUNDING OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


OUTLINE 


I. GROUP TOPIC: 
Inventing and Reinventing Denominations in the New Republic. 
Universalists - an invented denomination. 
Presbyterians - a reinvented denomination. 


1. Universalism: What is it? 
a. principal tenet is a belief in the final salvation of all 
souls, called the doctrine of universal salvation. 
b. the death of Christ had atoned for all human sin. 
c. a denial of the Calvinist doctrine of eternal damnation. 


2. Universalist Denomination: How did it start? 
a. a result of evangelicalism and a revolt against Calvinism. 
b. diverse origins, difficult to pinpoint a starting point. 
c. complex origins can be summarized into Urban & Rural movements. 


Il. URBAN UNIVERSALISM: 
appealed to sophisticated liberal-minded citizens in urban centers. 
teachings and influence did not penetrate far into the interior. 


1. James Relly, former Whitefieldian Calvinist. 
a. English Universalist who never came to America. 
b. began teaching Universalism in 1766. 


—en—prysteall y+ _spirituelly, hence promtses-of mercy o — 
—ealertionr-in-tne -cespel—must-appty toe -of-—humentty— 


2. John Murray (1741-?), a British Calvinist, Whitefieldian. 
a. traditionally the founding father of American Universalism. 
b. embraced Relly’s ideas by about 1770. 
c. wife died in 1770, he served a prison term for debt. 
c. arrived in America in 1770, shipwrecked in NJ. 
d. preached his first sermon in September 1770. 
e. he was popular 4 successful, a second Whitefield. 
e. moved to Philadelphia, Boston, Newport, RI in 1772. 
f. in 1775 to Gloucester, first publicly avowed Universalism 
gq. 1779, formed first independent Universalist church there 
h. 1780, meeting house in Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
i. was unable to expand his influence beyond the urban centers 
4. he divided the Universalist movement by refusal to compromise 


3. Thomas Potter, eccentric Radical Evangelical 


b. expected God to send a prophet, had built a church 
c. Universalist sympathizer who aided Murray 
d. convinced Murray to begin preaching 


4. Elhanan Winchester (1751-1797), former New England Baptist elder 
a. traditional founder of the Universalist movement 
b. significant figure in post-Rev urban Universalism. 
c. taught at Philadelphia and in England. 


III. RURAL UNIVERSALISM: 
the numerical & cultural center of NE Universalism was 


in 


S. Isaac 
a. 
b,. 


c. 


6. Adams 
a. 
b. 
Ce 


7. Caleb 


the hill country of NE. 


Davis (c.1700-1777), a Separate lay preacher. 

not much is known about him. 

began to teach Universal Salvation & denied the existence 

of hell or devils in the early 1770's. 

preached in the CN Valley towns of Oxford, Douglas 6 Milford. 


Streeter (1735-1786), New England Baptist elder. 

continued Davis’ work, converted to Universalism about 1777. 
preached in Milford, Oxford and Providence, RI. 

little is known of his theology. 


Rich (1750-1821), a rural Radical Evangelical prophet. 


“the most important native NE Universalist leader” 


b. 


1750 - 1770 

1. born in Sutton, Massachusetts, August 1750. 

2. both parents were members of the Congregational Church. 

3. children were brought up in a strict religious manner. 

4. told Christ would have few, the devil countless millions 
situation “more precarious than a ticket in a lottery” 
insects and reptiles, how much better off they were. 

5. 1768 father converted to Baptist, his mother did not. 

6. father doubled efforts to warn of endless damnation. 

7. children alternated between Baptist 4&4 Congregationalist. 

8. one Sunday they debated which was the true religion. 

9. Caleb resolved not to believe anyone else but to find 
which way was right by careful study of the scriptures. 


1771 (age 21) 

1. left nome for Warwick, Massachusetts, new farm, 60 miles 
‘with brothers Nathaniel & Thomas. 

2. had 4 conversion experience while on the way through the 
impression of a saving scriptural text. 

3. boarded with his brother, both members of Baptist Church. 

4. had many religious discussions with his brother Nathaniel 

5. went to a secret place to pray, heard a voice, saw vision 


eee& great calm overspread my mind and my passions all 
subsided. Instantly I saw a vision, as it appeared to 
me. I was walking a straight road with a celestial 
guide at my right hand. The sun appeared to be about 
two hours high in the morning, shining through a hazy 
cloud, [and] cast a beautiful red and yellow color on 
the ground. I saw a stone wall on the right hand not 
quite finished; and I saw a stone lying on the ground 
near the wall suitable to help finish the wall, here 
we stopt; my guide said to me, “by what means will 
this stone ever get placed inte this wall?” I 
answered, “if the owner of the premises judges the 
stone fit for the building and is self-moved to put 
it into the wall, it will be done; otherwise it 

never will.” My guide said that I had answered 
discreetly, and then said to me, “thou art as that 


7. a second “vision of the night” convinced him to avold the 
tracks of the Baptists and further explore his own 
religious beliefs so he could lead the Baptists out of 
the wilderness. 

8. he was denounced as a heretic when he shared his beliefs 
with the Baptist elders 

9. Rich and his two brothers and Joseph Goodell were 
banished from the Warwick Baptist Church 

oe. if73 

1. organized a “new religious society” in order to avoid 
paying taxes to support the congregationalists. 

2. membership increased to 10 in 1774. 
—dr—3-215_Revolutiscnasy-Wer;- called to Lexington, “served s weers. 
Ow 1-216 

_l.- additional--followersat-—Sutton;-Ortord-and Douglas, Ma 
Es ere 
1. formed a “general society” of followers in and around 
Richmond, Warwick and Jaffrey (Richmond Articles) 
g. 1778 
. the woman he began courting in 1777 and her respectable 
Baptist family opposed his “wild and false religious 
principles 

2. he converted the entire family and they were married in 
January 1778 

3. in a further mystical vision in 1778 a messenger from 
God convinced him that his annihilationist ideas were 
in error and from this point he preached divine 
benevolence and universal salvation 

4. when Rich first preached, “the doctrine of Universal 
salvation excited horror, disgust, and was pronounced 
the most dangerous heresy ever.” 

h. 1780 

1. by 1780, Universalism had appeared as a viable sectarian 
movement in rural NE 

2. it was separated geographically and theologically from 
the influence of the urban Universalists 

3. Rich had laid the theological & institutional foundation 


stone and you can do no more toward influencing God 
to put you into his building, than this stone can the 
owner to lay it into this wall; and you were placed 
by unerring wisdom into God’s building before the 
foundation of the world.” 


after this vision, he still did not fully see universal 


salvation, but no longer believed in fear of death or 
torments of hell as motives for people to be religious. 


for the growth of the denomination in the NE interior 


era dt Ordained forme] ly as—a_ minister th -otdes ioe} mate 
—ehallenges—to-nis—right—to performer rt ryes,—— 


k. 1790 Philadelphia convention 
1. opened with a Winchesterite majority, Murrayite minority, 
and no Richite delegates at all 
2. Philadelphia Articles and Plan were not adopted by most 
hill country congregations 


1. 1794 1°* NE General Convention at Oxford 
1. 71 ministers, including 50 from Richite churches 
2. Rich supported the Philadelphia Articles 
3. met annually from 1795 to 1800 
" 


—é.doctrine of “gospel liberty” wae—the-qreatest-carse— 
+f deserder_in_the—ssct—_. 


m. Rich died 1821 in New Haven, Vermont. 


n. 18621 
1. Universalism had become a small American denomination 
with an extensive geographical organization and a 
growing clerical bureaucracy. 


IV. CONCLUSION: 
one reason for selecting this subject for my project is because 
I can trace my ancestry to Caleb Rich’s brother Thomas. 


I can remember visiting the Thomas Rich farm in Vermont. 


I was curious to know how far Universalism could be traced 
in the family and if it was even possible. 


This is a photo of Roswell Bailey, my great-great-grandfather. 
He was a grandson of Thomas Rich and a grandnephew of C. Rich. 


He was born in Vermont in 1814 and died in Lockport in 1884. 
At the time of his death he was a member of the 1** Universalist 


Church of Lockport. 
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DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO WIT: 
_ District Clerk's Office. 
Be it remembered, that on the thirtieth day of October, A. D. 
1235, ia the Sfty third year of the Independance of the United Sates 
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John Murray and the Establishment of Universalism in America 


Murray's Version of Universalism 


John Murray had very little to say about his theological views in hi 
eon although Mrs. Murray made some ra to pose 
na in the concluding pages of the Life. However, the sources and 

acteristics of his thought in the area of religion may be ascertained 
cadily from humerous other sources, and virtually no disagreemen 
cems to exist among explicators and commentators, cither am : 
furray's contemporaries or later interpreters."? His published Letter 
nd Sketches are the major resource, and Richard Eddy undertook - 
ull the various strands together when he wrote a brief history of the 
a which became part of Volume X of the American Ch 
istory series in 1894,"4 

Basically, after Murray adopted si i 
ve latter's Treatise on tie pz of coat ee yaner in 
a ~ = earn ——— done gronast deviation throughout his 
¢ had accepted universalist ideas. The fa pes i oe oom 
i over the years was in his technique =f eta. ead 
4 . eigen of his sermons. Until after his settlement in Gloucester 
: e ved a security unknown earlier, Murray tended to be 
) made somewhat defensive about his beliefs, possibly not bein 
a Be <A ne “gen — wy Particularly after the legitimacy of the 

R is role in it, were assured af 

s return from England in 1788, Murray became pels espe 
gressive in the expression of his ideas and less hesitant abo 
opagating his version of human destiny. aor 

Murray never abandoned completely the Calvinism in which he had 
——— nor did he ever waver in the generally accepted Christian 
‘ets In one great and indivisible First Cause; an omnipotent 
re pare and omniscient God; an overriding Divine Unity mani- 
, : in a Trinity; man as a creation of Divine Purpose, an imperfect 
—s creature after Adam; vicarious atonement through Christ; 
coast Sout the craany rene eerie hi ee was 
} rist. On one occasion, h hee 
ieve Jesus Christ to be the only wise God, our irate wales 
ter God in whom to trust, or of whom to be afraid, lama Unitarian 
clieve in one God over all blessed forever, and I am persuaded tha it 
patie who is the Savior of all men.” 2 

it more favorably of professed deists than of i 

o spoke so irreverently of Christ and yet alleged to be a Chai or 
st the deists were open about their beliefs (or lack of them). In the 
ve letter in which these ideas were expressed, he explained his 
‘ception of the relationship between Trinity and Unity, in which the 
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latter is emphasized. In other instances, he reversed the emphasis; he 
frequently drew the analogy between a triune God and the three 
elements of man—body, soul, and spirit. 

Murray discarded the basic Calvinist tenet of the Elect; instead, he 
broadened the concept to include “the whole family of man” before 
Adam's fall, through a mysterious union of Christ and man (Relly’s 
principal teaching). But this by no means assured salvation. Only those 
who, while on earth, believed in Christ would be saved; all others were 
damned. There was a Final Judgment beyond mortal life; and some 
would, for an undetermined period, suffer until eventually all (“univer- 
sal humanity”) would be redeemed and reconciled after the “Book of 
Life” in which a record of every human was kept, was opened by the 
Creator. What Murray (and Relly) held out to all men was “their 
indissoluble union with Christ”—a privilege not restricted to the 
Calvinist elect only—a hope that could be realized on earth by all, to 
assure them a place on the right hand of God, seated with Christ, when 
the ultimate reckoning took place—“the restitution of all things.” It 
was not for his sins that a man was punished in a future life—for this 
had already been borne and suffered by Christ—but for his unbelief. 
Man's debts for his sins had already been paid. 

Murray mined the Bible for every possible passage that pointed 
somchow to the ultimate salvation of all men, and triumphantly 
reaffirmed time after time that reason and the Scriptures were his only 
sources. His methodology, by which he cited literally dozens of 
chapters and verses, led him to conclude that every prophet from Moses 
through Christ himself taught universalism. Even a superficial review of 
those of his sermons which he wrote down, usually after delivery, and 
which are extant, indicate that the majority consisted of strings of 
Scriptural citations or paraphrases held together by a minimum of 
commentary by Murray. 

There seems to be consensus that Murray was in no sense an original 
thinker, nor did he ever claim to be. Instead, he was the propagator of a 
core idea which held out the hope of something besides inexorable 
doom for all but a mere handful of humans. Moving frequently in 
the presence of the great and the neargreat, Murray attracted an 
ever-expanding body of believers from all ranks of life; they, in turn, 
could and did spread Universalism in the new nation, The optimism 
implicit in the teachings of Murray and his followers was quite in tune 
with the aspirations of a burgeoning new civilization that believed with 
increasing certainty in the inevitability of progress of individual and 
nation alike. 

Murray was, if nothing else, a powerful and effective speaker, with 
an ability to make friends and influence people to a remarkable degree. 
One of his major contributions was to pioncer in the organization of 
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versalism as a denomination, or at least to pave the way for others 
lo so. Organization per se was never his major goal. Even though his 
dlogical concepts might not endure in the form, or according to the 
oning, with which he presented them, Murray did, as his wife very 
tly indicated, lay a foundation to be built upon by his successors. 
As has been emphasized earlier, throughout his life Murray held 
dfastly to his version of Universalist truth. Mrs. Murray confirmed 
when she wrote that in all of her almost forty years with her 
vand, she “never knew his testimony to vary in the smallest degree.” 
ould be expected that others might come along to challenge his 
werving testimony, either with new approaches, interpretations, or 
“rent emphases; or, as the consequence of new insights which might 
| did) result from the evolution of an individual's ideas through 
sus Stages. Mrs. Murray, writing within the year of Murray’s death, 
etfully admitted that, excepting John Tyler of Norwich, Connecti- 
(who retained his Anglicanism-Episcopalianism throughout), and 
rd Mitchell of New York, she did not know of a single Universalist 
= in America who was “exactly in unison” with her late 
rand. 
Jaleb Rich, a native of western Massachusetts and a contemporary 
lurray, came to his universalist beliefs by 1773 quite independently 
lurray, and spread his ideas in several areas of New England."* Rich 
made a pilgrimage to Boston to meet Murray toward the end of 
latter's career. Murray had a less than cordial conversation with 
after Murray discovered that his contemporary had arrived at his 
‘tsalism by a somewhat different route than had Murray. As a 
t, Rich departed from Boston “with less reverence for human, and 
for divine wisdom.” As William §. Balch pointed out in his 
aphy of Rich, Murray “was sometimes a little too sensitive, in his 
" years, upon the peculiarities of his doctrine .... [and] spoke 
ledly against any innovation upon his views.” Murray also alluded 
ctrinal differences with Rich in his correspondence. 
iIthough Murray had been “completely won over” by Elhanan 
hester's personality, described by Murray as replete with “un- 
ving gentleness and warm Christian sympathy,” Murray was 
ently somewhat jealous of Winchester’s success, and considered 
‘omething of a rival. But there were theological differences also 
‘eparated the two men, although Murray’s ambivalence frequently 
od their conclusiveness. Despite the fact that they had arrived at 
ime ultimate universalist position, they, like Rich and Murray, had 
led there by different routes, and independently. 
mes Relly had been the primary influence on Murray, while 
Ick and Stonehouse seem to have shaped the basic theology of 
vester. Both Murray and Winchester held to Trinitarian views, but 
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Murray’s thinking, if carried out all the way, led to the denial of all 
future punishment. Winchester argued for a final apocalyptic cataclysm 
which would result in the purgation (at the end of some 50,000 years) 
of all sins of those who had erred; they would then join those who had 
already achieved spiritual purity to effect a union with Christ and God. 
In effect, they would be “restored” to eternal happiness. Murray found 
that man had already been saved (providing he met certain specifi- 
cations) and would not be punished in the afterlife for sins committed 
on earth, but for lack of belief. Winchester found salvation by stages in 
a somewhat indefinite future, with punishment for carthly sins yet to 
come. One saw human salvation through an event accomplished in the 
past; the other looked forward to something not yet achieved but 
ultimately possible. 

Even before Hosea Ballou's unitarian Universalism became well 
known after 1795, many of Murray's basic ideas were being questioned 
by other Universalists; this fact caused him great sorrow and unhappi- 
ness. Some, long before Murray's death in 1815, had raised doubts 
about his version of man’s lack of personal responsibility for his sins, 
and of the existence, nature, and duration of sinfulness itself, They had 
come to the conclusion that the sins were not only of man’s own doing, 
but the consequences were confined to mortal life, for which Christ's 
sufferings might have not been relevant at all. Others, while retaining 
the doctrine of the Trinity, rejected the theory of vicarious atonement 
and even of future judgment. Murray blamed “the works, or rather the 
ravings,” of one Richard Coppin for this state of affairs. Coppin, a 
seventeenth-century dissenter during the Cromwellian era in England, 
not only argued in behalf of universalism, but insisted that all rewards 
and punishments were confined to this life. Murray was not able to go 
that far in his own thinking; for, among other things, it obviated the 
need for a Day of Judgment in which he firmly believed. 

At the same time, “the general tendency of thought among 
Universalists was in the direction of the Unitarian view of the divine 
nature.”!7 Murray wrote to a friend that he suffered “much from 
different descriptions of Universalists.” It was to him a “source of 
inquietude, but the evil, as I fear, is a growing evil, and it is mine to 
lament its progress.” He expressed fear that the result might be “the 
establishment of Deism.” In Some Hints Relative to the Forming of a 
Christian Church, first published in 1791 and republished in the Letters 
and Sketches, Murray elaborated what he already perceived to be the 
varictics of Universalists. By that date he had identified no less than 
seven. Writing earlier, he discerned five, making a distinction between 
generic universalism and Christian Universalists. 

A major variation came to the surface in his own church less than a 
decade after he wrote the aforementioned article. In the fall of 1798, 
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because of absence from Boston on a trip to Philadelphia, Murray 
invited the ex-Baptist Hosea Ballou to fill his pulpit. The sermon, with 
strong unitarian overtones, provoked from Mrs. Murray an often-cited 
statement delivered from the pulpit at her request before the services 
had been concluded; namely, “that the views presented by the 
occupant of the pulpit of this church today, are not those that are 
usually promulgated here, and they are not in accordance with those 
entertained by Mr. Murray.” Ballou undoubtedly realized the rift that 
was developing between Murray and an increasing number of Univer- 
salists, but out of deference to the older man he refused to accept an 
offer to move to Boston and form a new society which would obviously 
compete with Murray's and result in a divided congregation."* 

Less threatening to the Universalist cause but of concern nonethe- 
less, were apparent inconsistencies, faulty reasoning, and even contra- 
dictions in Murray's ideas and their expression. One of his failures was 
to make clear a distinction (on which he was equivocal) between 
“salvation” and “redemption.” Andrew Croswell of Boston, who never 
took kindly to Murray or his ideas, categorically stated in a pamphlet 
published in 1775, entitled Mr. Murray Unmask'd, that Murray had 
even denied that he held to the doctrine of universal salvation, but 
argued only for universal redemption. Apparently Mrs. Murray felt 
constrained to explain something that her husband had never made 
clear, for she devoted several pages in the Life to attempting to make 
the distinction and thereby defend her departed husband, who had 
frequently ignored any distinction at all. 

Long before the course of Murray’s life had been run—in fact even 
before a single Universalist church had been established in America—his 
promise of ultimate universal salvation had been attacked. John 
Cleaveland, pastor of the Second Church in Ipswich, warned against 
Murray as a “false teacher” in a pamphlet published in 1776 with the 
prescient title, An Attempt to Nip im the Bud, the Unscriptural 
Doctrine of Universal Salvation. Cleaveland's pioneer attempt to 
perform theological surgery was fruitless. Religious polemics involving 
Universalism became the order of the day for over half a century to 
follow. 


The Winchester Profession 


There was no doubt that “some diversities of opinion concerning 
some points of doctrine” had come to exist among Universalists 
themselves by 1803. John Murray was still preaching the Rellyan 
theory that all souls would be saved through a mystical union of Christ 
with humanity. Elhanan Winchester and a sizeable majority of followers 
believed in the eventual restoration of all souls to holiness after long 
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periods of suffering for sin. Caleb Rich was teaching that all 
punishment for sin was confined to earthly life, and Hosea Ballou was 
wavering toward that belief. He and Abel Sarjent, an early Universalist 
leader in Pennsylvania, had already challenged the concept of the 
Trinity."* The author of the Circular Letter of the New England 


It was this state of affairs that prompted the same convention at its 
1802 mecting to appoint a committee to formulate some kind of a 
statement, and when one was produced in 1803, to preface it with the 
explanation that its purpose was “to prevent confusion and misunder- 
standing.” The statement was called for because of “some diversities of 
opinion concerning some points of doctrine and modes of practice.” 
The so-called “Winchester Profession” was intended therefore to serve 


protected. According to Hosea Ballou, one of the “excellencies” of the 
Profession after it had been adopted was its very ambiguity; it could be 
accepted by all believers in universal salvation without requiring any 
distinction between belief in future punishment or no punishment at 
all.?° 
The Profession, a short document of only three brief paragraphs, 
became the formal basis of Universalist belief, with some emendation 
and interpretation, for the remainder of the nineteenth century. The 
status of the Profession can be determined a century after its adoption 
from the records of the commemorative services held in various of 
the United States on the 100th anniversary of its formulation.?' When 
the Profession was originally drawn up, it was stipulated that although 
the Plan of Association for the denomination adopted at the same time 
could be changed as circumstances required, there was to be “no 
alteration in any part of the three articles, that contain the profession 
of our beliefs ever to be made at any future period,” Later 
tions thought otherwise, as will be noted in the restatement of 
Universalist faith in 1899 and again in 1935. 
The original Profession read as follows: 


Article 1, We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
contain a revelation of the character of God, and of the duty, interest and fina 
destination of mankind. 

Article Il, We believe that there is one God, whose nature is Love, revealec 
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skeptical neighbors that Universalists were not irreligious infidels 
outside the pale of Christianity. 

The organization of churches, as distinct from societies, met with 
considerable opposition from within the denomination. Sufficient 
churches had been created by New England Universalists by the early 
1830s to provoke an objection from Thomas Whittemore, outspoken 
editor of the Trumpet. He saw no reason for making any distinction 
between a society and a church.** He found no such distinction in 
apostolic times, and saw no reason why the ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper could not as well be administered to societies as to churches. As 
between alternatives, he preferred societies. Churches tended to create 
and promote artificial and unjustified divisions. Members of churches 
were likely to have “a high conceit of themselves [and] to suppose that 
they possess peculiar privileges over the rest of the believers in Christ.” 

The formation of churches and their relationship to societies was 
the principal topic of conversation at a meeting of Universalist ministers 
in Lebanon, New Hampshire, in 1835. Much opposition was expressed 
to organizing churches, and particularly to requiring subscription to any 
kind of a creed as a requisite for membership. This seemed “to imply 
that they consider themselves much better and holier than their 
brethren and sisters.”** There was “something aristocratical,” in 
appearances at least, about such a practice. If a covenant had to be 
required at all, the clergy at Lebanon suggested that it do no more than 
“adopt the New Testament as the rule of our faith and practice” and 
invite to fellowship in the church “any person desirous of leading a 
christian life.” The same fear of religious snobbery was reflected in 
complaints in some communities that some who were members of the 
church refused to unite with the local society.2” Such coexistence of 
organizations also raised practical problems about employing and 
supporting clergy; building, using, and maintaining meeting houses; and 
fumishing delegates to denominational gatherings. 

ition to the organization of churches was even expressed on 
the floor of the General Convention. In 1844 a resolution was offered 
which would have abolished the distinction between a society and a 
church, on the ground that such a division was “unauthorized by 
Apostolic usage and the word of God,” and was “injurious to the cause 
of Christ.""* The committee appointed to consider this matter was 
unable to agree; after discussing the problem at the next convention, 
the subject was dropped when the majority of the committee reported 
that, although there was not any evidence that the Apostles had 
followed the practice of organizing societies, neither had they pro- 
hibited it. Even unbelievers should be allowed to join societies (as 
distinct from churches), participate in their deliberations, and support 
the preacher. After all, that was the principal means by which to 
Christianize such wayward souls. 
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After 1865, as part of an accelerating trend toward Universalist 
unity, some state conventions tried to encourage greater uniformity at 
the grass-roots level. The Pennsylvania Convention in 1868 expressed its 
preference for using churches exclusively as the basis for local 
organization, and in 1871 urged reassessment of the bewildering 
conglomeration of churches, societies, and parishes that had evolved.” 

Whether organized in societies or in churches, Universalists took an 
almost perverse pride in expressing their independence and localism. It 
was a matter of great satisfaction to the majority that the denomination 
used a strictly congregational form of ecclesiastical polity, in which 
“each congregation governs itself. It is amenable [sic] to nobody in 
regard to its choice, settlement, or dismissal of a pastor, the matter 
being regulated altogether by a contract between the parties." The 
merits of this arrangement, great as they might have been, often became 
a serious obstacle to cooperation, coordination, and unity required by 
denominational identity. This weakness was sometimes recognized and 
articulated. What was considered unsatisfactory progress in the growth 
of one association in Maine was attributed to “the peculiar views of 
religious fiberty entertained by a large portion of its friends. They 
imagine organization an encroachment upon this right, and therefore 
have opposed it.""*? 

The first Universalist society, considered as such, was apparently 
organized in 1774 by Caleb Rich in Warwick, western Massachusetts, at 
the opposite end of the province from Gloucester, where John Murray's 
followers were responsible for later establishing the first Universalist 
society legally recognized by legislative action. Rich, his brother 
Nathaniel, and a friend, Joseph Goodell, having been refused member- 
ship in the Baptist church in Warwick, formed their own society after 
following accepted procedures, including issuance of a warrant.” Three 
years later, Rich, who by then had become a firm believer in 
Universalism although he had never met or communicated with Murray, 
began to preach. His efforts extended not only to Warwick but to the 
neighboring communities of Richmond and Jaffrey, New Hampshire, 
where societies were also organized after a fashion. 

Almost simultaneously, but apparently quite independently, the 
fifteen members ousted from the First Parish Church in Gloucester 
organized themselves in 1779 under “Articles of Association.” This is 
the first actual religious compact among American Universalists of 
which there is a complete record. It has been widely reproduced in 
Universalist literature. It was, however, only a “declaration of in- 
tention” and made no provision whatever for organizing the society or 
transacting business.” In 1785 the Gloucester congregation finally 
made provision for regular mectings, finances, the creation of commit- 
tees, the admission of new members, and other operative matters by 
adopting a “Charter of Compact” which was also intended to serve as a 
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model for other societies.“ Societies which had been organized in 1785 
in Oxford and Milford, Massachusetts, through the influence of Isaac 
Davis, Caleb Rich, and Adam Streeter, adopted the Gloucester charter, 
but many others, including the society in Boston, used their own. 

As to official titles for societies, the Gloucester document recom- 
mended the rather cumbersome designation of “Independent Christian 
Society in , commonly called Universalists."” Universalists in 
Providence, Rhode Island, who presumably had no organization at the 
time, received a copy of the charter, and announced that they were 
designating themselves, at least temporarily, as “The Providence 
Universalists.” There was not for a considerable time any uniformity 
whatever in official designation among societies, although the words 
“Universal,” “Independent,” or “Liberty” appeared in most, either as 
part of the corporate name or by popular usage. The original Gloucester 
society existed under four variant names between the date of its 
establishment (1779) and incorporation (1792); the word “Inde- 
pendent” appeared in all four. The congregation organized by Elhanan 
Winchester after their enforced departure from the First Baptist Church 
in Philadelphia in 1781 for believing in universal salvation were known 
as the “Society of Universal Baptists.” The exact date of the founding 
of the society there is not known, but it was in existence in 1785. 
About 1789 it was combined with Murray’s group as the “First 
Independent Church of Christ, commonly called Universalists.” A 
group of Methodists under the leadership of Edward Turner, believing 
in universal salvation, seceded from the parent group in New York City 
and organized themselves in 1796 officially as “United Christian 
Friends.” They also called themselves “Christian Universalists."*’ 

George Richards organized in 1812 in Philadelphia the “Church of 
the Restitution” which lasted only one year.“ The “First Universalist 
Parish or Society” was created in 1816 in Westminster, Massachusetts 
and was listed as “Restorationist” by its pastor, Charles Hudson, in 
1824.” The society of “United Christian Friends,”’ comprising commu- 
nicants from three towns in Connecticut (Norwich, Preston, and 
Groton) was admitted to fellowship in the New England Convention in 
1821.°° The “First Restorationist Society of Troy” was organized in 
1823 in New York State, and in the same state the “First Society of 
Christian Friends, called Restorationists” appeared at Saratoga Springs 
in 1825.5! The use of the term “Restorationist” reflected a theological 
difference of opinion which came to a climax after 1830 and for a brief 
time threatened to create a schism in the denomination in southem 
New England. 

There were great numbers of churches in the South with the word 
“Liberty” included in the title. This, according to one nineteenth- 
century Universalist clergyman, was a reaction to what southem 
Universalists perceived to be the “ecclesiastical tyranny” of the 
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so-called orthodox churches.** There was a short-lived Universalist 
group in Canterbury, Connecticut about 1800 which organized them- 
selves into the “Independent Catholic Christian Society.”** Early 
Universalists certainly could never be accused of deadly standardization 
of terminology. 


Associations 


The creation of the association as a second type of Universalist 
organization (beyond the society or church) was a logical outgrowth of 
a desire for some kind of communication and fellowship with other 
Universalists in neighboring towns, communities, or states. By the 
1820s associations had become an accepted and increasingly used 
vehicle for cooperation, and had assumed a certain degree of authority. 
At first, they were strictly ad hoc bodies, their outlines only dimly 
discernible. Some merely faded away after having si rage 
tem ose. The largest number, however, eventually took on 
rir aaeaa and responsibilities and became the nuclei of other 
associations. In many cases they were the groups that took the initiative 
in organizing state conventions. In a few instances, as in Maine, the 
original association itself became the state convention, and created 
associations within its boundaries. In the Deep South, the fit 
association included parts of Georgia and Alabama and preceded the 
organization of their state conventions. 

Associations were creatures of the societies and churches, which 
tenaciously held onto their “sovereign and independent” character. The 
associations were considered, as late as the mid-1830s, as “but for social 
purposes, and to promote unity and harmony among and with each 
other."** They usually met at least annually, and organized as a 
council, comprising at first any number of delegates that societies saw 
fit to send to meetings, plus “the ministering brethren residing within 
the bounds of the Association.” Visitation from clergy outside the 
jurisdiction claimed by any one association was encouraged, and they 
were usually admitted as members of the council, or at least invited to 
attend its deliberations. 

The greatest authority, assumed piecemeal by associations, had to 
do with ministerial discipline. When first organized, they merely 
exercised the same function as societies in fellowshipping, ordaining, 
and disciplining ministers. However, by the 1820s associations began to 
take over more and more of these functions, and within a decade 
several had undertaken to suspend or even expel clergy within their 
jurisdictions who were found guilty of “gross offenses.” Even then, 
however, association authority extended no further than withdrawal of 
fellowship. In all other matters, the associations were expected merely 
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to advise or recommend, “leaving to societies and individuals the 
privilege of acting, or not, as circumstances or their own judgments may 
dictate and require.”"** 

The first gathering that can properly be called an association was a 
very modest and impromptu affair. It was organized in Richmond, New 
Hampshire about 1780 by the first three Universalist societies known to 
have been created in New England. Universalists in Warwick, Massachu- 
setts, and Richmond and Jaffrey, New Hampshire, almost immediately 
after having assembled in their respective communities, created a 
so-called “general” or “united” society, with one deacon from each of 
the three groups. Annual meetings were decided upon, at which 
preachers would be licensed and ministers ordained, as required. Caleb 
Rich was apparently the first to receive public ordination (1781) 
through that body, the service having been conducted by Adam 
Streeter, an ordained Baptist minister who had developed universalist 
tendencies and soon thereafter declared himself a Universalist. 

The second such group that functioned in most respects as an 
association, although it met originally to confront a specific emergency 
situation, was that assembled at Oxford, Massachusetts, in 1785. It 
represented a conscious effort at inter-society cooperation. There was 
possibly a similar meeting held there the previous year, but no record of 
it exists.“ Until 1816, when the Southern Association was created in 
New England, the group organized at Oxford, even though possibly not 
meeting regularly, served as the equivalent of an association for 
societies in the Greater Boston area and southern New England. There 
is no evidence, however, that it ever licensed preachers or ordained 
ministers. That was considered at the time the prerogative of the local 
socicties. 

The plans for the Oxford meeting took shape when the Second 
Religious Society in that Massachusetts village issued an invitation to 
the handful of societies then existing in New England to meet on 14 
September. The invitation to the Gloucester society, dated 28 August 
1785, probably the first sent out, made the purpose quite clear; it was 
to organize “in one united body,” with a distinctive name, “in order to 
anticipate any embarrassment of our constitutional rights.”*” Murray, 
who was the only representative from Gloucester, had previously visited 
the Oxford society. In anticipation of the meeting, the Gloucester 
congregation drew up a “Charter of Compact” which served the double 
purpose of affirming that they were an organized religious body, and of 
serving as a possible model for other groups of Universalists who might 
wish to create societies. The charter was, after minor changes suggested 
at the Oxford meeting, signed by eighty-five male members of the 
Gloucester society. 

Twelve men, representing five societies in Massachusetts and one in 
Rhode Island, met with the Oxford society and determined on the 
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“Independent Christian Societies, commonly called Univer- 
salists.” Each of the societies represented was to “consider the 
propriety of... agreeing not only to be called by one name, but to be 
cemented in one body; consequently bound by the ties of love to assist 
each other, at any and at all times when occasion shall require” —a 
measure described by Murray as “being united in our common 
defence.” The societies were also requested to react to the proposal 
that the first annual meeting of the new group be held in Boston in 


receded the American Revolution, and a circular letter, to have 
Caneel the other societies of what means they had adopted. 
Some historians of the denomination have attempted to backdate 

what became in turn the New England Convention and the United 
States (General) Convention to the meeting in 1785. Neither 
nineteenth- nor twentieth-century Universalists seemed able to agree on 
what might appear on the surface to be mere quibbling over & minor 
technical point. But it was a particularly vital one to the ——— 
in its younger days, when it was still in the process of establishing itself 
and defining its organization. The older and more continuous its 
existence could be demonstrated, the more likely it could command 
allegiance and support. Thomas Whittemore steadfastly insisted that the 
Oxford meeting in 1785 “may truly be stiled [sic] the parent of the 
General Convention of Universalists.""" According to him, - 
(erroneous) dating of the origin of the General Convention in 1793 
rather than the earlier (proper) date of 1785, was the result of the 
historical accident of record-keeping. When Abner Kneeland collected 
the scattered documents and commenced the book of records, he found 
nothing before 1793; so it was at this point that he began and from 
which the first General Convention was dated. Kneeland s records 
were actually of the New England Convention, which was organized in 
1793, When he inserted notices in the Trumpet for the meeting of the 
New England Convention of 1832, Whittemore emphasized (by italics) 
that it would be the forty-sixth annual session.” The editor of the 
Universalist Register and Almanac cautiously pointed out that if the 
organization of the so-called “United States Convention im 1833 “be 
reckoned from the formation of the ‘General Convention of the New 
England States and others,’ which it superseded, then the scasion bs 
September 1835 was its Jubilee or Fiftieth Anniversary.""' Abel 
Thomas of Philadelphia had no doubts in 1835. He recommended that 
because it would be the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the 
General Convention and therefore a special occasion with an unusually 
large attendance anticipated, the meeting that year should be scheduled 
for six or seven days instead of the customary two-day session. (His 
recommendation was not adopted.) However, the printed report of the 
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educational societies lost their semi-autonomous existence and were 
merged into the convention. In taking this step the convention was 
following the same pattern as the convention in Massachusetts.®” The 
treasuries of the three subsidiary organizations totalled less than 
$1,500 in 1859, and none had been notably active. The tract society 
had “rested quietly . . ., nothing having occurred to disturb its repose in 
the least.” The missionary committee created in 1859 was slightly more 
active than the tract enterprise, but was still not very successful. A 
decade after the missionary committee had been created, the state 
convention recommended that societies without pastors raise $1,000 to 
secure the services of a missionary, but less than $500 had been 
obtained by 1870 and the committee was unable to find an individual 
willing to serve. There was not even a vote in the convention in 1873 
on a resolution to raise $1,000 to assist “feeble parishes and circuits.” 
The state convention consistently expressed, in its relations with 
the General Convention, the independent spirit it had shown when first 
ized. The executive committee of the Maine Convention voted to 
raise $10,000 for the Murray Fund for the centennial in 1870, and a 
state centenary committee was appointed and held a mass mecting in 
the Congress Square Universalist Church in Portland. But the payment 
of the full pledge was long in coming. The convention in 1871 
considered the intent of the fund worthy but did not see the propriety 
of “sending more money abroad.” Money raised by the convention 
“may as well be kept at home.” As a consequence, the convention 
voted in 1871 to pay only the interest on the balance due. By that date 
the number of Universalist societies (parishes) had shrunk to seventy- 
four, there were twenty-nine church organizations, and only thirty-five 
clergy active in the state.“* Although still numerically important and 
active by 1870, the strength of organized Universalism in Maine seemed 
to have passed its peak. 


Vermont 


The New England Convention held its third annual meeting in 
Bennington, Vermont, in 1795. John Murray, the founder of American 
Universalism, for that occasion made his only visit to the state. The 
location of the convention brought the existence of Universalism in 
Vermont to the attention of the denomination for the first time.” This 
was understandable in view of the paucity of early records and the 
migratory tendency of both preachers and laymen as Americans 
migrated northward by the hundreds following the Revolution. 
Vermont Universalists were relatively more fortunate than some of 
their coreligionists in other states respecting their legal status and the 
nature and intensity of the opposition they faced. Opposition there 
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as, and sometimes it reached even political proportions in the firs 
quater of the nineteenth century. But the initial legal handicaps wer 
soon overcome and opposition to their theology from members 
orthodox denominations had lessened to a great extent by 1850. 
Hosea Ballou, Caleb Rich, and Walter Ferriss all ran into difficult 
with state laws relating to ministerial qualifications, The first two ha 
to be re-ordained when they —, i state, and Liege be ae 
marriages was questioned. ar as guarantees © 
sorte were plc Wm Vermont constitition of 1793, at least « 
paper, assured freedom of conscience, established no state religio 
required support of no onc church, and prohibited the abridgement | 
denial of civil rights for reasons of religion. But that in no Ww: 
protected Universalists from accusations of heresy and infidelity | 
others. When Universalists started arriving in the 1780s and came 
steadily increasing numbers in the 1790s, orthodox Congregational: 
were numerous and religiously aggressive, but were prevented fre 
establishing their own church officially because other Protesta 
denominations, notably the Methodists and Baptists, also 
early foothold. In some communities Universalists comprised t 
majority of the population in the late eighteenth and early ninetecr 
turies. 
mas least seven Universalist preachers had appeared in Verm 
before 1800: Thomas Barnes, who had moved to Newfane in 1786 2 
subsequently pioneered in Maine; William Farwell; Michael = 
Joab Young; Hosea Ballou and his older brother David; and Zebu 
Streeter.”" Seven preachers in Vermont were in fellowship with 
New England Convention in 1813.7 ‘The first society to have b 
organized is not known; no less than fourteen were in existence in 
state by 1800. That one existed in Rockingham in 1794 is a certau 
Between 1800 and 1833, when the Vermont Convention was organh 
over 100 Universalist and Unitarian preachers had been, or were, ac 
in the state. The Uni ists outnumbered the Unitanans many tl 
over. Some of the preachers even extended their activities into La 
Canada. : cheat: 
There were approximately twenty preachers and ut ej 
societies in 1833, and the number of both climbed steadily after the 
By 1840 there were some forty preachers and about ninety socie 
six of which had organized churches. There was also a we 
newspaper, then known as the Green Mountain Evangelist & Un 
salist Watchman, published in Montpelier, with a circulation of 2,06 
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educational societies lost their semi-autonomous existence and were 
merged into the convention. In taking this step the convention was 
following the same pattern as the convention in Massachusetts.*’ The 
treasuries of the three subsidiary organizations totalled less than 
$1,500 in 1859, and none had been notably active. The tract society 
had rested quietly - ++, nothing having occurred to disturb its repose in 
the least.” The missionary committee created in 1859 was slightly more 
active than the tract enterprise, but was still not very successful. A 
decade after the missionary committee had been created, the state 
convention recommended that societies without pastors raise $1,000 to 
secure the services of a missionary, but less than $500 had been 
obtained by 1870 and the committee was unable to find an individual 
willing to serve.“ There was not even a vote in the convention in 1873 
on a resolution to raise $1,000 to assist “feeble parishes and circuits.” 
The state convention consistently expressed, in its relations with 
the General Convention, the independent spirit it had shown when first 
organized. The executive committee of the Maine Convention voted to 
raise $10,000 for the Murray Fund for the centennial in 1870, and a 
state centenary committee was appointed and held a mass meeting in 
the Congress Square Universalist Church in Portland. But the payment 
of the full pledge was long in coming. The convention in 1871 
considered the intent of the fund worthy but did not see the propriety 
of “sending more money abroad.” Moncy raised by the convention 
“may as well be kept at home.” As a consequence, the convention 
voted in 1871 to pay only the interest on the balance due. By that date 
the number of Universalist societies (parishes) had shrunk to seventy- 
four, there were twenty-nine church organizations, and only thirty-five 
clergy rigaec = state.*” Although still numerically important and 
active by , the strength of organi iversalism i i 
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Vermont 


The New England Convention held its third annual meeting in 
Bennington, Vermont, in 1795. John Murray, the founder of American 
Universalism, for that occasion made his only visit to the state. The 
location of the convention brought the existence of Universalism in 
Vermont to the attention of the denomination for the first time.” This 
was understandable in view of the paucity of early records and the 
migratory tendency of both preachers and laymen as Americans 
migrated northward by the hundreds following the Revolution. 
Vermont Universalists were relatively more fortunate than some of 
their coreligionists in other states respecting their legal status and the 
nature and intensity of the opposition they faced. Opposition there 
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was, and sometimes it reached even political proportions in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. But the initial legal handicaps were 
soon overcome and opposition to their theology from members of 
orthodox denominations had lessened to a great extent by 1850. 

Hosea Ballou, Caleb Rich, and Walter Ferriss all ran into difficulty 
with state laws relating to ministerial qualifications. The first two had 
to be re-ordained when they entered the state, and Ferriss’ right to 
perform marriages was questioned, So far as guarantees of religious 
freedom were concemed, the Vermont constitition of 1793, at least on 
paper, assured freedom of conscience, established no state religion, 
required support of no one church, and prohibited the abridgement or 
denial of civil rights for reasons of religion. But that in no way 
protected Universalists from accusations of heresy and infidelity by 
others. When Universalists started arriving in the 1780s and came in 
steadily increasing numbers in the 1790s, orthodox Congregationalists 
were numerous and religiously aggressive, but were prevented from 
establishing their own church officially because other Protestant 
denominations, notably the Methodists and Baptists, also secured an 
early foothold. In some communities Universalists comprised the 
majority of the population in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. 

At least seven Universalist preachers had appeared in Vermont 
before 1800: Thomas Bares, who had moved to Newfane in 1786 and 
subsequently pioncered in Maine; William Farwell; Michael Coffin; 
Joab Young; Hosea Ballou and his older brother David; and Zebulon 
Streeter.”" Seven preachers in Vermont were in fellowship with the 
New England Convention in 1813.” The first society to have been 
organized is not known; no less than fourteen were in existence in the 
state by 1800. That one existed in Rockingham in 1794 is a certainty. 
Between 1800 and 1833, when the Vermont Convention was organized, 
over 100 Universalist and Unitarian preachers had been, or were, active 
in the state. The Universalists outnumbered the Unitarians many times 
over. Some of the preachers even extended their activities into Lower 
Canada. 

There were approximately twenty preachers and about eighty 
societies in 1833, and the number of both climbed steadily after that.’ 
By 1840 there were some forty preachers and about ninety societies, 
six of which had organized churches. There was also a weekly 
newspaper, then known as the Green Mountain Evangelist & Univer- 
salist Watchman, published in Montpelier, with a circulation of 2,000." 
The paper, tracing its ancestry back to the Christian Repository (1820), 
went through numerous changes of title and combinations, and lasted 
until 1870; the subscription list was sold that year to the Universalist in 
Boston.” The peak in the number of societies was reached in 1856, 
with over 100 reported. But the maximum number of clergy reported 
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in any one year between 1856 and 1865 was forty-four. It is clear that 
many societies were actually moribund and that many had only 
occasional preaching. The ratio between the number of societies and 
clergy was almost exactly two to one during this period. Even allowing 
for discrepancies and inaccuracies, the downward trend in Universalist 
numerical strength in the state was obvious after 1861. At its height, 
however, it should be emphasized that Universalism was to be found in 
almost every town and hamlet of this predominantly rural state. 

By the time of the centennial of the denomination in 1870 there 
were five associations, sixty societies (parishes), about forty Sunday 
schools with an attendance of 2,000, and thirty-four ministers.”* There 
were fifty-four meeting houses, thirteen of them shared with other 
denominations. Behind these statistics were hidden the stories of 
dozens of societies which rose and fell, shifting not only with the 
fortunes of the denomination but with the social and economic changes 
in communities over time. 

The general history of the Universalists in Shoreham may be taken 
as typical of the carly development of the denomination in Vermont, 
although in some details it may also have been unique. Quite possibly 
there was, in the beginning, a larger number of Universalists as original 
settlers than in any other community in the state.”” A high proportion 
of the town’s Universalist population immigrated from communities in 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, including Warwick, Sutton, Oxford, 
and Hardwick. They had first heard Universalism preached by Caleb 
Rich, who had been bor in Sutton in 1750 and who located in 
Warwick, where he started preaching about 1773. Some two years later 
he was joined by Thomas Barnes and Adam Streeter. Rich had been 
ordained as pastor of the Warwick society in 1781. Both Elhanan 
Winchester and Hosea Ballou had also preached in the area. 

In 1787 Thomas Rich, a brother of Caleb, moved to Shorcham 
from Massachusetts, where he had served as a lieutenant in the 
Revolutionary army, His son Charles, one of his eight children, later 
held several offices, including a seat in the United States Congress. All 
of Thomas’ children eventually joined him and they and their 
descendants were Universalists. Among the other Universalist families 
from Massachusetts was that of Levi Jenison, whose son Silas became 
governor of the state, and held that office for six years (1836-41). 
Between 1795 and 1806, Shoreham Universalists had the occasional 
services of Caleb Rich, William Farwell, and other itinerants. A society 
was organized in 1806 and Richard Carrique, an Englishman from 
Canada, served the society until about 1814. 

Until 1810 the Universalists used district schoolhouses as places of 
worship. An academy was then built bordering on the Common in the 
center of the village, the initiative having been taken by Charles Rich. 
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The ground floor of the frame building was used as a school, and | 
second floor was built as a chapel where religious services were held 
any denomination; the extent of use was determined by the numbet 
shares owned by each. Of the fifty-six original stockholders, fo 
belonged to the Universalist society or attended its mectings. of 
seventy-one shares eventually sold, fifty-five were taken by Uni 
salists. This entitled them to use of the chapel three-fourths of the ti 
“Free” seats were also provided for those who wished to attend, 
both a pulpit and organ were added. A new and larger meeting ho 
this time of brick, was provided in 1852. 

Between 1814 and 1827 the society was supplied “more or if 
with preachers, among them Kittredge Haven who, beginning in It 
became their resident pastor. During the first half-century of 
existence, the society experienced the same changes—someti 
reverses—that befell similar groups. The last of the original settlers 
died by the end of the 1850s. Their descendants, and those of ot 
who had moved into the community before 1800, for the most 
continued their membership. But emigration had greatly reduced 
native population, and they had begun to be replaced by Fre 
Canadians and others who gave “no support to Protestant Societi 
Another development changed the character of the village popula 
and contributed to the slow but steady decline of the size of 
community, and with it the size of the society. As small farms: 
merged into larger and larger units, the number of frecholders 
reduced. Universalists lost their preeminent position and found tl 
selves numerically, financially, and socially, in about the same pos: 
as their neighbors. 

Antagonism to Universalists on theological grounds was still 
visible in the early 1820s, and was most clearly apparent wh 
member of the denomination was nominated in the fall of 182 
deliver the annual election sermon and serve as chaplain of the 
legislature at its 1825 session. The individual who provoked a | 
controversy was Samuel C. Loveland (1787-1858), one of the 
active and influential of the carly Universalists in the state, He 
migrated from his native New Hampshire after having been ordain 
the New England Convention in 1813. He held several pastorat 
Vermont, the most important in Barnard and Reading (Wit 
County) between 1819 and 1842. He operated private schools in 
communities, out of which came such well-known Universalist ¢ 
men as William S. Balch, Dolphus and Otis A. Skinner, and 
Sawyer.”* Loveland who established in 1821 the first Unive 
newspaper in Vermont, the Christian Repository, of which he 
editor for five years and later for one year. A self-taught lin 
Loveland received, on the recommendation of T.J. Sawyer, an hon 
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in any one year between 1856 and 1865 was forty-four. It is clear that 
many societies were actually moribund and that many had only 
occasional preaching. The ratio between the number of societies and 
clergy was almost exactly two to one during this period. Even allowing 
for discrepancies and inaccuracies, the downward trend in Universalist 
numerical strength in the state was obvious after 1861. At its height, 
however, it should be emphasized that Universalism was to be found in 
almost every town and hamlet of this predominantly rural state. 

By the time of the centennial of the denomination in 1870 there 
were five associations, sixty societies (parishes), about forty Sunday 
schools with an attendance of 2,000, and thirty-four ministers.”* There 
were fifty-four meeting houses, thirteen of them shared with other 
denominations. Behind these statistics were hidden the stories of 
dozens of societies which rose and fell, shifting not only with the 
fortunes of the denomination but with the social and economic changes 
in communities over time. 

The general history of the Universalists in Shoreham may be taken 
as typical of the early development of the denomination in Vermont, 
although in some details it may also have been unique. Quite possibly 
there was, in the beginning, a larger number of Universalists as original 
settlers than in any other community in the state.’ A high proportion 
of the town's Universalist population immigrated from communities in 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, including Warwick, Sutton, Oxford, 
and Hardwick. They had first heard Universalism preached by Caleb 
Rich, who had been bom in Sutton in 1750 and who located in 
Warwick, where he started preaching about 1773. Some two years later 
he was joined by Thomas Barnes and Adam Streeter. Rich had been 
ordained as pastor of the Warwick society in 1781. Both Elhanan 
Winchester and Hosea Ballou had also preached in the area. 

In 1787 Thomas Rich, a brother of Caleb, moved to Shoreham 
from Massachusetts, where he had served as a licutenant in the 
Revolutionary army. His son Charles, one of his eight children, later 
held several offices, including a seat in the United States Congress. All 
of Thomas’ children eventually joined him and they and their 
descendants were Universalists. Among the other Universalist families 
from Massachusetts was that of Levi Jenison, whose son Silas became 
governor of the state, and held that office for six years (1836-41). 
Between 1795 and 1806, Shoreham Universalists had the occasional 
services of Caleb Rich, William Farwell, and other itincrants. A socicty 
was organized in 1806 and Richard Carrique, an Englishman from 
Canada, served the society until about 1814. 

Until 1810 the Universalists used district schoolhouses as places of 
worship. An academy was then built bordering on the Common in the 
center of the village, the initiative having been taken by Charles Rich. 
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The ground floor of the frame building was used as a school, and the 
second floor was built as a chapel where religious services were held by 
any denomination; the extent of use was determined by the number of 
shares owned by each. Of the fifty-six original stockholders, forty 
belonged to the Universalist society or attended its meetings. Of the 
seventy-one shares eventually sold, fifty-five were taken by Univer- 
salists. This entitled them to use of the chapel three-fourths of the time. 
“Free” seats were also provided for those who wished to attend, and 
both a pulpit and organ were added. A new and larger meeting house, 
this time of brick, was provided in 1852. 

Between 1814 and 1827 the society was supplied “more or less" 
with preachers, among them Kittredge Haven who, beginning in 1828, 
became their resident pastor. During the first half-century of its 
existence, the society experienced the same changes—sometimes 
reverses—that befell similar groups. The last of the original settlers had 
died by the end of the 1850s. Their descendants, and those of others 
who had moved into the community before 1800, for the most part 
continued their membership. But emigration had greatly reduced the 
native population, and they had begun to be replaced by French 
Canadians and others who gave “no support to Protestant Societies.” 
Another development changed the character of the village population 
and contributed to the slow but steady decline of the size of the 
community, and with it the size of the society. As small farms were 
merged into larger and larger units, the number of frecholders was 
reduced. Universalists lost their preeminent position and found them- 
selves numerically, financially, and socially, in about the same position 
as their neighbors. 

Antagonism to Universalists on theological grounds was still very 
visible in the carly 1820s, and was most clearly apparent when a 
member of the denomination was nominated in the fall of 1824 to 
deliver the annual election sermon and serve as chaplain of the state 
legislature at its 1825 session. The individual who provoked a lively 
controversy was Samucl C. Loveland (1787-1858), one of the most 
active and influential of the early Universalists in the state. He had 
migrated from his native New Hampshire after having been ordained by 
the New England Convention in 1813. He held several pastorates in 
Vermont, the most important in Barnard and Reading (Windsor 
County) between 1819 and 1842. He operated private schools in both 
communities, out of which came such well-known Universalist clergy- 
men as William S. Balch, Dolphus and Otis A. Skinner, and TJ. 
Sawyer.” Loveland who established in 1821 the first Universalist 
newspaper in Vermont, the Christian Repository, of which he was 
editor for five years and later for one year. A self-taught linguist, 
Loveland received, on the recommendation of T.J. Sawyer, an honorary 
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degree from Middlebury College in 1829, in recognition of the Greek most other occupations, but also in high political office at both 
lexicon which he prepared. Loveland was the first Universalist clergy: state and national levels. Justin S. Mo | (1810-1898), a United Si. 
man in America to receive an honorary degree. senator for thirty-two years and sponsor of tariff and land) 
In 1824, while serving in the state legislature, Loveland nominated a legislation bearing his name, was & Unitarian whose Universalist forb 
fellow Universalist, Robert Bartlett, to deliver the next election sermon had settled in Strafford in 1795." Of the 233 members of the Verm 
and to serve as chaplain.” Bartlett (1793-1882), like Loveland a native legislature in the 1870-71 session, Universalists were the third 
at New Hampshire, had been ordained likewise by the New England numerous (34), exceeded only by Methodists and Congregationalis! 
Convention, and was an itinerant preacher in Vermont for much of his The first associations organized in Vermont were on a regional ra 
life. He succeeded Loveland as editor of the Christian Repository than on a county basis. In fact, the first one created, the Nort! 
(1826-28). Association, included not only Vermont but parts of New Hamp: 
Loveland recognized, in nominating Bartlett, the prejudice existing and castem New York, as well as the southem tier of communitic 
against Universalists but justified the nomination on denominational Lower Canada. It was organized at Jericho, Vermont, in 1804, with 
grounds, He pointed out that Universalists were both sufficiently assistance of Zebulon Streeter, Hosea Ballou, and Joab Yo 
numerous and well organized in Vermont to be given the appointment representing the New England Convention. ® Its second and | 
in the interests of equity." Two Methodists were nominated also, but meetings were held in New Hampshire and New York State re: 
Bartlett won on the second ballot, by a close vote and after much tively. The Franklin Association, organized in 1822, at Bernard: 
debate. It was quite logical that Bartlett's sermon should include a plea Massachusetts, originally had jurisdiction not only in Windham Cot 
for the actual practice of religious liberty as set forth in the principles Vermont, but in Franklin County, Massachusetts, and Cheshire Cov 
outlined in the state constitution.”* Bartlett did not serve as chaplain ' New Hampshire. This probably explains the unusually large attend 
during the 1825 session, for he had been elected as a representative of clergy at many of its meetings; sixteen were present in 1832 
from Hartland, and propriety dictated that he decline the chaplaincy- fifteen societies were in fellowship.*” The Green Mountain Associ 
Loveland thereupon nominated John E. Palmer of Barre, another was created in 1829, and at first comprised the three counti 
Universalist, to fill the position. Windsor, Rutland, and Bennington. The Lamoille Association, cr 

Palmer (1783-1873), yet another native of New Hampshire, had in 1833, like many others, was recombined into other configura 
been ordained in the ministry of the “Christian Connexion” which he The Universalists in Bennington County and Windsor County tric 
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Vermont. Universalists and Unitarians, many with Universalist back- 
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degree from Middlebury College in 1829, in recognition of the Greek 
lexicon which he prepared. Loveland was the first Universalist clergy- 
man in America to receive an honorary degree.”* 

In 1824, while serving in the state legislature, Loveland nominated a 
fellow Universalist, Robert Bartlett, to deliver the next election sermon 
and to serve as chaplain.® Bartlett (1793-1882), like Loveland a native 
of New Hampshire, had been ordained likewise by the New England 
Convention, and was an itinerant preacher in Vermont for much of his 
life. He succeeded Loveland as editor of the Christian Repostory 
(1826-28). 

Loveland recognized, in nominating Bartlett, the prejudice existing 
against Universalists but justified the nomination on denominational 
grounds, He pointed out that Universalists were both sufficiently 
numerous and well organized in Vermont to be given the appointment 
in the interests of equity."' Two Methodists were nominated also, but 
Bartlett won on the second ballot, by a close vote and after much 
debate. It was quite logical that Bartlett's sermon should include a plea 
for the actual practice of religious liberty as set forth in the principles 
outlined in the state constitution."? Bartlett did not serve as chaplain 
during the 1825 session, for he had been elected as a representative 
from Hartland, and propriety dictated that he decline the chaplaincy. 
Loveland thereupon nominated John E. Palmer of Barre, another 
Universalist, to fill the position. 

Palmer (1783-1873), yet another native of New Hampshire, had 
been ordained in the ministry of the “Christian Connexion” which he 
had helped to found. He settled first in Danville, and became a 
Universalist in 1821. In that year Loveland had first met Palmer, with 
whom he was greatly impressed.®* Palmer served several societies in the 
state, and when he died at the age of ninety was “the oldest Universalist 
minister on the American Continent. Palmer was clected, even 
though a Congregationalist was also nominated. 

Universalists, in the choice of Bartlett and Palmer by the state 
legislature, had thus won an important victory in their struggle to 
achieve acceptance and respectability. This did not mean the cessation 
of attacks on their denomination; they continued in the press and from 
orthodox pulpits. Hosea Ballou carried on a verbal feud for several 
years with Lemuel Haynes, a Negro ex-slave who was possibly the first 
to preach regularly to white congregations, He preached in Torrington, 
Connecticut, and for several years in Rutland, Vermont, as a Congrega- 
tionalist."* The product of a racially mixed marriage, Haynes fought 
during the American Revolution and was a member of the expedition 
to Ticonderoga in 1777, and married a white woman. 

Universalists had overcome most opposition by the mid-nineteenth 
century and gradually but steadily permeated the entire state of 
Vermont. Universalists and Unitarians, many with Universalist back- 
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grounds, were to be found not only as farmers and businessmen and 
most other occupations, but also in high political office at both u 
state and national levels. Justin S. Morrill (1810-1898), a United Stat 
senator for thirty-two years and sponsor of tariff and land-grw 
legislation bearing his name, was a Unitarian whose Universalist forbea 
had settled in Strafford in 1795." Of the 2383 members of the Vermon 
legislature in the 1870-71 session, Universalists were the third mo 
numerous (34), exceeded only by Methodists and Congregationalists. 

The first associations organized in Vermont were on a regional rath: 
than on a county basis. In fact, the first one created, the Northe 
Association, included not only Vermont but parts of New Hampshi 
and eastern New York, as well as the southern tier of communities 
Lower Canada. It was organized at Jericho, Vermont, in 1804, with tl 
assistance of Zebulon Streeter, Hosea Ballou, and Joab Youn 
representing the New England Convention.“ Its second and thir 
meetings were held in New Hampshire and New York State respe 
tively. The Franklin Association, organized in 1822, at Bernardsto 
Massachusetts, originally had jurisdiction not only in Windham Count 
Vermont, but in Franklin County, Massachusetts, and Cheshire Count 
New Hampshire. This probably explains the unusually large attendar 
of clergy at many of its meetings; sixteen were present in 1832, ar 
fifteen societies were in fellowship."® The Green Mountain Associatic 
was created in 1829, and at first comprised the three counties « 
Windsor, Rutland, and Bennington. The Lamoille Association, creat 
in 1833, like many others, was recombined into other configuration 
The Universalists in Bennington County and Windsor County tried t! 
experiment of separate organizations; but that was excessive fragme 
tation, and they combined with the Windham Association, organized 
1834, as the Windham and Bennington Association in 1838. TI 
Champlain Association was created in 1833, and the Central Ass 
ciation in 1848, which embraced three counties. The same fi 
associations were in existence in 1870. 

As in other states, associations in Vermont combined religious ar 
social functions. They exercised powers of fellowshipping societic 
issuing licenses to preach, and ordaining and disciplining of clerg 
Kittredge Haven, one of the most important of the nineteenth-centu 
Universalist leaders, was ordained at the meeting of the Northe 
Association which met in Kingsbury, New York, in 1821.” TI 
Northern Association disfellowshipped at least two preachers in 1 
1820s, one for conduct “unbecoming the Christian, and especially 1 
Christian minister;” the other in “disapprobation of his mor 
conduct." 

It was the Northern Association which, in 1832, recommended 1 
establishment of a state convention, which was to include Low 
Canada.”* Delegates from socictics were invited to mect in Barre 
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January 1833 to organize it. The meeting was actually held in 
Montpelier, in the Congregational church. James Ward, from Lennox- 
ville, Lower Canada, was onc of the fourteen clergymen present. 

The original name was “Convention of Universalists of the State of 
Vermont and a Portion of Lower Canada.” The first meeting of the 
convention was held in Bethel in August 1833, and at the meeting in 
1834 the first in an almost continuous tinkering with the constitution 

an. In that year the title of the organization was changed to 
“Vermont State Convention of Universalists.” Typical attendance was 
about twenty “ministering brothers” in the 1830s, and from cight to 
thirty delegates from the associations. When the General Convention 
recommended “a better organization of our denomination” the 
Vermont Convention took it under advisement, and debated “whether 
they receive the advice of the U.S. Convention or not.” It was obvious 
that Vermonters were going to be as independent as their fellow 
Universalists in Maine. 

Like most state conventions, the Vermont body appointed standing 
and special committees on such subjects as “the moral reforms of the 
day” (headed by Eli Ballou for many years), Sunday schools, 
denominational education, and “the state of the cause within our 
borders.” A missionary socicty was established in 1852, and Eli Ballou 
presented in 186] a proposal to spread Universalism by creating a 
“General Universalist Church” or “Convention Church” which would 
welcome all who were sympathetic to Universalism, whether members 
or not. It was to be a branch of the state convention, and bore an 
interesting resemblance to the Church of the Larger Fellowship 

ized in 1944 10 serve Unitarians living in areas not served by 
churches. Such a “Church of the Convention” was actually organized 
by the Vermont body in 1861, and 123 individuals were elected and 
given the Right Hand of Fellowship that year, But the innovation had 
ceased to be attractive by 1864, when only five were elected, and the 
experiment came to an end, 

In 1864 the associations lost their representation in the state 
convention, and were replaced by one lay delegate from each society or 
church, This was in keeping with the recommendation of the General 
Convention that increased centralization be achieved at the state level. 
The associations were left with no real powers when in 1864 the state 
convention created its own committee on fellowship, ordination, and 
discipline, and took over these functions from the associations. 

The state convention was poverty-stricken throughout most of its 
history in the nineteenth century. It had no assured source of funds and 
was forced to depend on collections taken up at annual meetings, and 
on volunteer assistance. The commitment to raise $10,000 for the 
Murray Fund was a real strain, and the pledge was never met, although 
a Women’s Centenary Committce did its best. The convention treasury 
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in 1870 amounted to only $1 15.72."* A levy of 50 cents per year per 
family was finally established, in 1881, and in the same year the policy 
was approved of encouraging societies and/or churches to deed thei: 
property to the convention. St. Johnsbury was the first to do so, in 
1884, but such an arrangement brought in no immediate source ol 
revenue. The permanent fund was less than $2,500 by 1894. Financiny 
missionary activity and requests for aid to parishes and other project: 
became chronic problems which were never really solved. 

Relations with Universalist ncighbors across the border had alway: 
been a part of official policy on the part of Vermonters. When the 
Northern Association had been organized in 1804 its jurisdiction 
extended to the fellowshipping of societies in southern Canada 
although few took the step because they were as small and as scatterc: 
as many of their counterparts in Vermont. When the constitution of th 
state convention was revised in 1845, its jurisdiction was extended & 
include “such ministers residing in Canada East .. . in fellowship wit 
the Northem Association.”* The convention met in Canada once i 
the nineteenth century, when it convened at Waterloo, in the Provine 
of Quebec, in 1872. The denominational status of Canadians in Quebe 
was further clarified in 1868, when the name of the state conventio 
was changed to include that province, The name was retained in 188 
when the Universalist Convention of Vermont and Quebec wi 
incorporated by the state legislature and ratified by the convention tf 
following year. The organization was reincorporated in 1937 as tl 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist Unitarian Convention, anticipating | 
the title by almost a quarter of a century the merger of the tw 
denominations in 1961. 


A Note on Canadian Universalism 


The Universalist state and regional organizations in Vermont a 
Maine in the nineteenth century had the unique distinction of bei 
intemational in their character, for they claimed jurisdiction oy 
Universalists in parts of southern and eastern Canada. When ¢ 
Northern Association had been created in 1804, centered in Vermor 
it included Universalists in what was then known as Lower Cana 
When the Vermont State Convention added Quebec to its title in 181 
the jurisdiction of the old Northern Association was extended 
include clergy as well as societies. In 1868 the Maine Convention vot 
to admit Universalists in the provinces of “Lower Canada” to 
fellowship.?” This rather vague wording caused a certain amount 
confusion, for the precise jurisdiction of the Maine organization \ 
not originally made clear. Therefore, a word of explanation seems to 
in order regarding terminology and political geography. 


Rich, Caleb. “A Narrative of Elder Caleb Rich.” Candid Examiner, 2 
(April 30-June 18, 1827): 179. 


A narrative of Elder CALEB RICH, the first American born Preacher who 
dared, or did bear open testimony that the Father sent his son to be the 
Saviour of the world, and that he will be infallibly such; - That it was 
God's Eternal and unchangeable will, that all men should be savéd from 
sin, and come to the knowledge of the truth; - That Jesus Christ will 
not fail nor be discouraged, until he has fulfilled every jot and tittle 
of his Father’s will. 
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Master taught me the same, and I was not more than 9 or 10 years old 
before I had the most serious and shocking reflections on my hard 
fortune, to be born of Adam’s vice. My situation appeared more 
precarious than a ticket in a lottery, where there was an hundred blanks 
to one prize. I often looked upon insects and poison reptiles, thinking 
how much better their lot was in this world than mine. I was tortured on 
this rack a great part of my time until I was about 17 or 16 years old; 
then I was enabled to break the first link in the chain of superstition, 
and got hold of the first link in the chain of causes, which led me into 
Universalism. But before this my Father was converted from a 
Congregationalist to & Baptist, then he seemed to double his diligence 

{ to admonish anc 8 in endless damnation, 
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setting forth our imminent danger. Now as our Father was a Baptist, and 
went to meet w em, and our Mother remained as before, we 
shildren divided our time - part of our time we went to meeting with our 


Father, a t with our Mother 





















Mpo g eo 
Observed that he wished he knew which Was Fight, the Baptists or the 
Congregationalists, for if we did not embrace the true Religion in this 
world we never could be saved. I seconded him, and it was the settled 
opinion of us all, but one who replied as follows: “How do you know that 
either of them are right? there are more than an hundred different 
denominations of christians, who all take their Religion from the Bible, 
and we have never heard but two, and there can be but one right way 
among them all, and we have but a forlorn hope of selecting the right 
way out of them when we have no acquaintance with only two. Now I 
believe there is one right way and only one, for God has not left 
himself without a witness, and must we certainly conclude that either 
the Baptists or the Congregationalists are that one.” These words were 
louder to me than thunder; never in all my life had I heard any thing 
from the lips of man that had such a deep and lasting impression on my 
mind. I was so stunned at these words, I could say no more, my mind was 
$0 swallowed up in contemplation, that I gave but little heed to what 
any body said: few indeed thought I, will ever find the strait gate. - 


Sometimes I thought hard of God for ever suffering the world to be thus 
enveloped in such a dilemma, and overwhelmed in such impenetrable 
darkness. I went to no person for instruction, but spent my time in 
ruminating on the awful situation in which mankind were plunged. I came 
to a firm and fixed resoluticn not to believe nor disbelieve any man’s 
testimony any more or less for their word, but if possible to see and 
understand for myself. 
Here was the first link of tradition and superstition which no 
smith with his tongs and hammer could repair. Then I came to as firma _ 
resolution to take the Bible and begin at Genesis, and read with great 
care and attention to seek as for reasure, to om 
Moses and the Prophets did write. This was the first step in that way 
which led me in theory to universalism; but I shall be particular to 
show how I obtained that good report experimentally. Now as I had laid 
aside all other means to obtain a knowledge of the truth, except to take 
the Bible read by course with the greatest attention and diligence, to 
persevere until I obtained the prize; and as I was traditionally taught, 
(i.e.}) to read and then pray, but pray and then read, my prayer was 
that God would give me understanding in the Scripture which was able to 
make me wise unto salvation. This I practiced for several years. Soon 
after I began this method of searching, I was fully persuaded in my own 
mind that the Congregational order was not in the right way, as they 
held that the sprinkling water in an infant’s face was the anti-type of 
circumcision, and did in fact put away their original sin. About this 
time I became 21 years of ages and had to leave my Father’s family, end 
$e o Warwick ut sixty miles to occupy a new farm, to seek my 

ortune there. And as I bid Farewell €6 parents and inger brothers and 
sisters, elt an uncommon ression of gloomy me Y; I 
never before had experienced, Xsorrowing most 7??? my parents and ??? 
would see my face no more except as visitor. I travelled 7??? at 15 miles 
with all my trouble and perplexity of leaving my native county was 
swallowed up, and was ??? most cut of measure with overwhelming fear of 
an endless hell, which I still viewed myself in imminent danger. Then I 
resolved to address the Throne of Grace with a secret prayer 7??? spirit, 
not vocal, as I travelled the road. This I continued without 
intermission ???7ing for me??? until I had travelled 777 miles further 
when a text in Psalms occurred to my mind, “This poor man cried 7??? the 
Lord heard him, and saved him out 7??? all his trouble.” Several other 
texts 7??? the like imp???t followed, which in a great measure relieved 
my mind from distress. At this instant I was overtaken by several young 
men of my acquaintance from Sutton who saluted me in jovial mirth with 
vain jesting. They were very unwelcome guests to me. Alas! Thought I, 
little do they realize the deplorable situation which we are all 2??? by 
sin, and the precariousness of making our escape from the ??7? of 
destruction; on conscious reflection of my sharp conviction, the relief 
I had experienced together with the disgust ??? company gave me, I was 
inclined to believe that I was converted. Although I had no change of 
ideas respecting the character of God 77? the way of life and ??7?ation 
by Jesus Christ, which had a natural tendency to give me a more exalted 
opinion of myself. And as an 









t g op 
happened one evening that our conversation turned on the subject of the 


day of grace. My brother did not agree with me in that point; for I 
believed thus: that God had ?7? certain time to strive with man, setting 
heaven before them to draw them; and if they ???stood that time, he gave 
them over to hardness of heart and blindness of mind. At that time the 
source of my christian consolation was from two considerations. 1", 
that I should be numbered among the chosen few, who were to escape the 
pit of destruction - 2. With shame I confess I anticipated with 
seeming joy, the day when ?7? 7??? all nations gathered before the judge 
of quick and dead; and hear my ?7? sentenced, “depart ye cursed,” and 
see them dragged down by devils to the bottomless pit. He made a reply 
to what I had said, setting forth the nature and extent of grace; “do 
you think, said he, mortals can withstand God in the day of his power.” 
&c. Altho’ I received no light as to the nature of grace, yet it served 
thoroughly to convict me that IT was a consumate Si 
retired alone in the most racking distress of min at ever before I 
had experienced, and after a long time of serious meditation, I came to 
a firm resolution not to give sleep to my eyes, until I had found mercy; 
but determined to pray without ceasing. 

Accordingl 
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excited to pray from the same false motives.” Believing without a shadow 
of @ doub S was the voice o “to me, I took great 
encouragement, thinking I had now learned my mistake and how to pray 777 
future ac???. I in reply ??7? my petition which was that God would grant 
2??? 272? a good 2??? 2??? motive ??? might be heard. By this time I was 
interrupted again with the same voice, which said, “what are you doing 
now better than before? Your motives are the same as before - you wish 
for holy motives 7??? torments of hell.” Then for the first time I was 
thoroughly convicted that I could do nothing towards regenerating myself 
not sc much as to think one ?7? thought. Here I entirely gave up seeking 
any more, but found I lay at the mercy of God to dispose of as he saw 
fit. But a great calm overspread my mind and my passions all susided. 
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place unerring wisdom inte God’s building before the foundation of 

the wort” From that moment T have firmly believed without a tormenting 
fear or doubt, that if I had died any moment from the day of my birth to 
that day, I should have been as secure as any stone in his building. I 
immediately entered into rest and ceased from my own work - my joy was 
unspeakable, and here I found myself divested of that 7??? of fear which 
hath tormented me never since that ever memorable 7??? ??? I been induced 

to pray from the same motive as before. Although at times I did not 

fully see the salvation of all Adam’s race, yet I firmly believed that 


faith, hope and charity, were the three ingredients that constituted 
true christians: And also that slavish fear, tormenting doubts, self- 
love and self-righteousness, or dependence on their own agency, produced 
spurious conversions, and begat hypocrites. Never sinc 
hear the fears of death or the torments of hel 






d_ ne 
may come, which produces good works. The next thing which I recollect 
that arrested my attention was, I felt an unusual love for every person 
that occurred to mind. I said within myself, what manner of salvation 
can this be? (surely I can think of those that will not appear to be 
such lovely beings,) but those who before appeared hateful to me now 
appeared as lovely as my best friends. Then I concluded it was Christ in 
me that loved them with such impartiality as induced him to cry while 
expiring on the cross, “Father forgive them for they know not what they 
do.” 





I still adhered to my first resolution to search the scriptures 
for myself and not rest on any measure of grace or light already 
attained, but to press forward for the mark of the prize, sc. After this 
I read the scriptures with unspeakable delight which appeared to me a 
new book. I still adhered to the Baptists, thinking they were the most 


righteous people of any in my knowledge. The next act of dmnortance to 
me was in & vision of the night when 

appes to me t I was ly awaked at the f 

path, 


; in @ very thick wilderness where the trees were so thick behind me 
and a a cou see steps any way, 
except to the east where the light shone in its usual brightness as far 
as my eyes could reach. The ground was almost level where I stood, and 
kept a gradual ascent until near the east end of the road where growing 
steeper it reached to the top of a mountain, over which the clear sky 
appeared. The road through the wilderness was as straight as a line, not 
a single branch from the forest hung over the strait and narrow way 
which was about twenty feet wide and filled with small bushes; except in 
the middle of the road was a foot path just wide enough for one person 
to walk in. In this was neither briers nor bushes, nor anything to 
stumble over, not the least crook in it from one end to the other. At 
the west end of this road, I found myself as one just brought into 
existence with a celestial friend holding me erect on my feet by the 
right arm. 

Not knowing from what part of the wilderness or by what means I 
was brought to that spot, I asked my guide from what part of the forest 
and by what means I was conveyed here.” He did not answer me as I 
expected - he gave me no account of any way to the path, but answered me 
in scriptural language, which was, “he leadeth in the blind, in a way 
they knew not.” He informed me that was the straight and narrow way that 
led to mount zion; and that I had no strength only what I received when 
I was brought into it: then putting a staff into my right hand which he 
called faith, without which, said he, “you can neither stand nor go.” 
Then letting go my right arm bid me walk, saying, “we walk by 777 and 
not by sight.” Then understand 7??? functions of each member. Although 
2??? by the help of the light could see to the end of my journey, yet I 
could not move without the exercise of my feet and they could not 
exercise without the staff of faith, and having a steadfast hope that I 
would not run in vain, but obtain the prize which inspired me with zeal, 
and thus I went on my way rejoicing. Then casting my eyes to the ground 


I discovered new tracks of travellers; I knew whose they were, and they 
were all rire then I was careful to step into theie tracks. My 


guide soon admonished me for it, for purposely stepping into their 
tracks, we must follow ho man any further (sald 35 tio! they follow 
Christ, you continue so ng you w soon get out of this way, and 
will again be los n ew erness. Now (sa 

mark on which, if you keep your eyes you will never lose the way, and 
pointing to the east he showed me a bright light direct over the middle 
ef the top of Mount Zion ??? ??? the sun through a foggy cloud. I could 
7??? the form of it without but 7??? my eyes, I thought it was 7??? sun but 
not our natural sun, for there it gave 7??? 7??? trace and there was no 
night in the way, nor on Mount Zion. That mark {said he) is exactly over 
the straight way, keep your eyes upon it, and walk toward it; and your 
feet cannot miss the way. There is no occasion for your looking down to 
see other men's footsteps, by which 7??? you will be sure to lose the 
way.” 7??? fixing my eyes on the mark I travelled with great delight and 
more ?7? for a considerable distance; ??? thought the ascent gained, yet 
I arose more in advancing one step now, than in many when I first set 
cut. I observed to my guide that my strength was increased, that I could 
go much faster and easier. He replied “as your day is so your strength 
shall be.” I then cast my eyes on the ground to see whether I could 
discover any new tracks, not in order to walk in them but to see if any 
traveller had thus far advanced, as I was then fast ascending the hill 
of Zion. And I saw no sign of any recent traveller. Then said I to my 
guide (which had kept at my right hand to give me all the information 
necessary for the journey and guide me into all truth) “I see no 


Baptists have never travelled so far as this. They are all at present in 
w rness between s é place re we first set out. 
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joy and a inexeaaine cntit z arrived at the summit of the pewscara ting 
Here we stopped which I viewed with great transport and delight the sun 
which had lighted me all the way and the beautiful situation of the 
mountain for delights, when my guide exclaimed with an Emphasis “this is 
no less than the house of God and the Gate of Heaven.” At this I 
instantly awoke with joyful surprise the words still sounding in my ears 
for a long time. Then followed those scriptures that make mention of the 
old and young prophecying, dreaming dreams and seeing visions, in 
consequence of the out pourings of the spirit of.God. And this I frankly 
confess that from that time to the present moment I have not the shadow 
of a doubt but this vision was in consequence of the out pouring of the 
spirit upon me, though less than the least of all the saints, yet this 
grace was bestowed upon me. God grant that in future I may make a wise 
improvement of the same. I still adhere to my first resolution to search 
the scriptures &c. by which means I learned that he who knew his 
master’s will and did it not, should be beaten with more stripes than he 
who knew it not; that the punishment of the iniquity of God’s people was 
greater than that of Sodom, and that the wicked was compared to stubble 
fully dry, and would be burned up root and branch, that ail the enemies 
of the Lord was compared to the fat of lambs which did consume away into 
smoke, and finally that Christ would in God’s own time and way destroy 
death and him that had the power thereof, and deliver those who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage. While under 
the doctrine and tradition of men, I had been in the habit of limiting 
the Holy One of Israel, that if he did not deliver them in their 
lifetime he never would. These and many other scriptures to the like 
import by the agency of the spirit which guideth to all truth, enabled 
me to look to the end of the ministration cf the law which is abolished 






itly, I ceased to believe in endless misery. Yet it was not 
‘to me that every soul that came of Adam’s loins would be 


a 
chapter of Genes at the ground was curs or “man’s sake, that 
thorns and thistles were added thereunto which was not included in the 
first creation when all then was pronounced very good; and also the Lord 
had said to the woman, I will greatly multiply thy sorrows, and thy 
conception which I understood as an addition of children to the loins of 
our first parents in consequence of sinning which was not included when 
they were blessed and commanded to be fruitful. These new ideas that all 
men who were created in Adam and fell with or died in him would 
infallibly be restored and made alive in Christ, while those who were 
added to our first parents after their fall would cease to exist after 


the death of the body. These ideas I communicated to my Baptist 
ee ren, hoping that they would rejoice at those new coveries, give 


the glory and travel on with me; but I was eatly disappointed in 
ee as they re ected every new idea, and soon came on ne rel of my 
faith, wh: I shall now relate. Before : 
voted themselves under the watch-care of a Baptist prs A in an adjacent 


town, whose elder preached with us alternately as often as convenient. 
Our society put up a warrant to notify and warn the Baptists in Warwick 
to hold a society meeting, 1". to choose a moderator, 2ndly to give an 
opportunity to all persons that saw it to be their duty, to come 
forward, tell their experiences, to receive the ordinance of baptism and 
join the church. 3rdly, To try certain new doctrines which was said to 
have crept im among us. 

Four Baptist Ministers attended said meeting. The Elder of the 
church under whose watch-care we then were, was chosen moderator, who 
first called for 411 those persons who saw it their duty to receive the 
ordinance of Baptism to give their names which was done. A number gave 
their names, among whom was Nathaniel and Caleb Rich. The Moderator 
being anxious to foreclose the way so that my brother and I might not 
have an opportunity of relating our experience, and thereby giving the 
reason of our hope, which article was next in order, he omitted the _ 
article, and called for a hearing and a trial of those new doctrines. 
One of our Brethren came forward and accused us of things to which we 
did not agree. The Moderator then informed us that we were permitted to 
speak for ourselves, and to state the difference that subsisted between 
us and those Brethren that accused us - Then I arose and made the 
following statement: Our Brethren hold that the devil has a kingdom that 
will exist as long as the kingdom of God. But we hold that the Devil and 
all his works will be destroyed, Eternally. One of the principal members 
of the council from an adjacent town, made the following rreply, “what 
need we any further witness, for we have heard from their own mouths.” 
The Moderator replied that the Devil and all his works would be 
destroyed, but that only meant that he and his subjects would have their 
existence supported in hell to all eternity, to receive the most 
excruciating torments. The substance of our defence was that God did not 
delight in punishing the work of his hands, or his 7??? for punishment 
sake, or from a principle of revenge; but contrawise for their own 
profit, that they may be partakers of his Holiness. And that when any 
thing was destroyed, it did not exist in the same sense as before, as 
when a tree is burned it does not exist a tree, but in ashes. However, 
the Moderator permitted us to defend our cause about one hour, when he 
positively forbid our speaking any more on the subject. Notwithstanding 
he had three Ministers to aid him in the dispute, and after we held our 





peace the Moderator first gave full latitude to his tongue, to reprobate 
us and our faith. We perceived in the whole course of the debate that 
our antagonists held as an essential article in their faith to set forth 
an Eternal devil, an Eternal hell, and Eternal punishment as the most 
efficient means to 77? 77? ?7? christian faith. It evidently appeared to 
us that the sword of the spirit of Love to God and good will toward men, 
the shield of faith, to ward off the fear of the devil and hell with all 
his fiery darts, and to have our feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of P???, would (to them) be very insufficient means to beget 
proselytes to their Faith; as an observation of our Moderator abundantly 
bore witness, which was as follows: if the wicked cease to exist after 
the death of the body, they are better off than the righteous, for the 
righteous are plagued all the day long - they deny themselves the 
Pleasures of this world, and suffer persecution for the cross of Christ 
4c. but the wicked may have their full career in sin, go to all lengths 
in the gratification of the ???usts go on with impunity and without 
remorse, and then cease to exist, and escape endless misery,” “You 
(replied he ??? this be the case, they are much better off than the 
righteous.” 77? felt very anxious to reply to the Moderator’s 
observation, but could not be permitted. Next day Moderator called upon 
others who had 7??? the ordnance ??? ??7? came forward and related their 
experience, except my brother. Nathaniel and myself were not permitted 
to 7??? to that body the ?7? of our hope ?7? that form. After 7??? my 
eldest brother, Thomas, and 7??? of others came forward and gave 7??? son 
of their ???; they were all ??7? as experienced christians by the 7??? 777 
especially my brother - his exp??? ?7? was ?7? ??7 - called a cl??? 
Gospel experience. But before the ordnance of Baptism, my brother Thomas 
was strictly examined whether he believed as we two did in those matters 
we had been disputing; 7??? said he did not. They then asked him why he 
did not labor with us and convince us of our error. He replied that he 
had often, but did not convince nor ??? us. They next asked if he 
believed that we were ??7? or converted persons. He replied ??? that he 
had no doubt of that though wemight embrace errors. They asked him if he 
could receive us as christian brethren while we held them. He said he 
could. Then they refused to Baptize him only for acknowledging us 
christians. Then they proceeded to plunge the rest and received them 
into full communion while they said ??? my brother Thomas, stand by. The 
next day we met again to make out certificates to clear our society from 
paying Minister rates to the other religious society in the town, and 
when we were together to ??? 2??? certificates, acertain man asked the 
Moderator whether he practiced giving natural men certificates who did 
not profess to be converted or born again; he answered in the 
affirmative, adding that if a man was not converted it became his duty 
te strive to be converted by being in the 7??? of proper means & what 
means more proper than to attend meeting with the Baptists; therefore 
they had as good a right to certificates as a christian. Yet after all 
this the Moderator utterly refused to give my brother Nathaniel and 
myself certificates. He was then reminded of what he had just said 
relative to giving natural men certificates. He said that we were worse 
than natural men, and that the Baptists will not be disgraced with such 
men. But they did not agree among themselves; one man in particular 
contended that we had a right to certificates, as we believed in baptism 
by way of immersion. Although the Moderator consented the questions 
should be dicided by trial, accordingly the house was divided ??? the 
north and south, giving us the East side towards the sun’s rising, the 
place of light, while he himself took the west, exclaiming, now, we 
shall see who is on the Lord’s side; and they all took one side or the 


other, except one man, who had contended we ought to have certificates, 
being intimidated by the Moderator, dare not vote for us, and his 
inclination and conscience forbid him to vote against us, stepped on the 
line saying I will be ?7?. The votes were then counted and there was a 
tie. Then said the Moderator, there shall be no neuter, he that is not 
for us is against us; you shall be on the Lord’s side or the Devil's. At 
this the man reluctantly stepped on the west side , saying I abhor the 
doctrine hold, yet I do not see why they may not have certificates, and 
if I must take one side or the other, I must take the Lord’s side; at 
which my feelings were very much hurt for the man’s sake, being assured 
for myself, that he loved the doctrine , and have voted against every 
tender feeling of his ownheart, being compelled thereto by the fear of 
man which bringeth a snare. Thus was my Brother, and N. and myself, and 
Joseph Goodell cast out of the Baptist society, not being allowed to be 
called of their order. It was not enough that they denied us the 
privilege of telling our experiences, and of being baptized and join 
with our Brethren in church order which we were desirous of doing if we 
could have found in them a meek and quiet spirit which becometh all 
possessors of christianity, notwithstanding they differed from us as 
widely in sentiment as we did from them. This being the only instance 
that ever came within the circle of my knowledge of persons being 
expelled from a religious church and society both, not being allowed any 
privilege for neither. Joseph Goodell was also cast out for publicly 
saying that he believed with my brother and myself. 

Here it may not be amiss to give a brief history of the great 
tribulation the man went through, who, reluctantly and against his own 
conscience turned the vote against us, he soon went into a disconsolate, 
melancholy situation which so corroded his mind, that he took 4 rope and 
went to his barn and hanged himself, but was taken down by his son while 
yet alive, and again recovered his health after this catastrophe. Before 
he had recovered his health, I went to see and converse with him, in 
order, if possible, to alleviate his mind and give him comfort, in the 
first place I endeavored to convince him he believed a falsehood which 
was the only cause of his attempting suicide, and that God’s truth would 
make him free in??? believed, to which he consented. Now finding that I 
was in a good way to undermine the strong hold of Satan by the doctrine 
for which I had been cast out of the Synagogue, his wife {who was 4 
Baptist church Member) appeared very much alarmed, broke out with an 
austere countenance and voice - he has no right to believe in Christ. I 
answered to this effect, that he had as good a right to believe in 
Christ as any person in the world; but if she taught him that he had 
net, of course he had a right to disbelieve in him and no wonder he is 
drove to put a period to his existence, and I admonished her for being 
accessory to such a horrid deed. At this she arose in great wrath and 
went out of the room in haste, sent her son to turn me out of the house, 
but, his father remonstrated with him telling him that I did him no harm 
- that he was glad to see me and hear me talk. He told me it was best 
for me to leave the house as his father did not believe as I did. I 
replied I well knew that, for if he did he would have no inducement to 
hang himself: his courage failed him, and he did not drive me out. I 
tarried as long as I thought fit. It was several years after this before 
I became a preacher. After that he came to my house, paid me a long 
visit, informing me that he was deprived of his liberty of conscience in 
religious matters by his wife and son; but he had come to a resolution 
in future to take his liberty to go to meeting when and where he 
pleased, let the consequence be what it might, and asked my advice. I 
strengthened his resolution and he continued to be one of my hearers to 


the day of his death. Here I turn again to my narrative. The reader will 
notice that Joseph Goodell, Nathaniel and Caleb Rich were dissenters 
from the Congregationals, and were cast out of the Baptist Societies - 
not suffered to pray or exhort or publicly speak among them, of course 
necessarily become a distinct society themselves, not knowing of a 
fourth person to join them in that vicinity. Here I notice, that the U. 
States of America, were then British Colonies, and the laws obliged all 
dissenters from the congregational order to bring them annual 
certificates to clear them from taxation by them or otherwise pay them 
as they claimed all the nothingarians to help support them. Accordingly 
we three set up a warrant to notify and warn each other to meet at @ 
certain time and place to proceed according to law to organize ourselves 
into a religious society, and when met we made choice of three of our 
principal members as a committee to give certificates to our society, 
and when chosen (curious to relate) it took the whole of our society to 
make out our committee according to law, however we made out our 
certificates, carried them in, which served to clear us from being taxed 
by any other religious society. And in one year our society had 
increased to the number of ten, and in the second year {if I mistake 
not) the Revolutionary war broke out, when I with many others was called 
upon in the alarm to go down to Lexington where we saw many of the 
houses and the ground stained with the first blood that was shed in that 
war. I tarried there about three weeks, my ??? 77? to let me return. I 
then enlisted for eight months, then got a furlow for three weeks to 
visit my friends in Sutton and Oxford; in that time I had an opportunity 
of exchanging places with a man my brother-in-law, had hired. And in 
those eight months that I lived with my Brother-in-law, as I had a 
convenient opportunity and by night and by day in??? every hour I could 
Spare to propagate this new doctrine as it was then called, and had 
great success; for I had three Brothers-in-law in Oxford, and one 
natural Brother in Sutton who were well versed in Scripture and men of 
argument. These being fully established in the same sentiment with me, 
we appointed meetings on Sundays to read and expound the scriptures. We 
sometimes has as many as thirty hearers, and some came 6 or 6 miles. We 
taught from house to house and often continued our speech until midnight 
and break of day, contending earnestly for the fulfillment of the 
promise made to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; and often reading the 11“ ch. 
Of Romans. In this time I went one tour to Thomson in Connecticut. The 
people heard of my coming and collected together, and desired me to 
preach a sermon to them. I replied that I never preached in the usual 
form, but I was willing to expound the scripture to them which I did a 
great part of one day and night, and gained some prosolytes; and when my 
time with my Brother-in-lew had expired, our Brethren in Sutton, Oxford, 
Charlton, Dudley, and Douglas amounted, as I judge, to 40 or 50 persons. 
Then I returned to Warwick and found my Brethren there steadfast in the 
Faith. The next trial of course was as follows; I being a single man 
paid my respects to a young woman of a respectable family, and one of 
the first settlers in the town, whose parents were much opposed to my 
visits there. They said their objection was on account of my embracing 
such wild and false religious principles, and as they had been recently 
converted from the Congregationalists to the Baptists, and having in a 
great measure drank into the same spirit of our before mentioned 
Moderator, they became very much prejudiced against me and my faith; of 
course when I went there I contended with the parents and children who 
had come to years of ?7?, my labor was to excite in them the importance 
of embracing the true religion in the day of their youth and of knowing 
the holy scriptures, which is able to make them wise unto salvation éc. 


and of the spirit gate and narrow way which led to life, and how few 
there was ??? present that found it, also how wide was the gate and how 
broad and false was the doctrine that led to a belief in endless 
punishment without effecting any ???fermation in the punished but 
centered in revenge. And thus by the help of God I was so successful as 
to gain both parents and children, and obtained the consent of the whole 
family, and on January 1778 we were married: and in April next, in the 
evening, soon after we went to rest, at the foreside of the bed, with my 
face toward the outside door, a person, or the likeness of one, opened 
the door stepped into the house and shut the door after him - stepped to 
the hearth and looking me in the face with a bible In his hand. It was 
not very light in the house, yet I could plainly see his face, his form, 
and his bible: but could not discover his features so as to ??? know, if 
he had been one of my ??? 7??? 2??? addressed me a??? ??7? 7??? to preach to 
2727? 2??? 2??? I shall be glad to hear you. And I believe that ??? was the 
2??? of any person were 77? and earnestly engage of. He 7??? his bible ??? 
This ??? in the form, which was in the book of Judge??? 5S ch. 777 of 
the 6°", and 7??? of the 7 and first 2??? of the 6“ verse. The words were 
there: The high ways were unoccupied and the travellers walked thr??? 
By-ways. The inhabitants of the village ceased, they chosen in Israel, 
until that Deborah arose that I arose a mother in Israel. They chase new 
gods.” He just mentioned that God’s people Israel, as a nation, had no 
other means to obtain a knowledge of the way of life and salvation only 
what was given them through the medium of figures, types, shadows and 
allegories, and they ???ck figures for the sun and outward knowledge of 
the truth, as a man would by taking figures made of ink instead of gold; 
and as they did not know God, they glorified him not as God, and 
therefore they chose new Gods and as they were ignorant of Christ who is 
the way, they walked through by ways. Such was their situation until 
Deborah arose a mother in Israel. Who was a figure of the church as is 
more clearly set forth in the Epistle of Paul to the Gallatians, 5*" ch. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26 verses; and then he repeated the words distinctly as 
it is written. Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond woman, and the 
other by a free woman; he who was of the bond woman was born after the 
flesh, but he of the free woman, by promise, which things are an 
allegory; for these are the two covenants the one from Mount Sinai which 
gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this Agar is Mount Sinai in 
Arabia and answereth to Jerusalem, which now is, and is in bondage with 
her children. But Jerusalem which is from ?7? is free, which is the 
mother of us all. He observed that Abraham was a type of God the Father, 
and that God was an husband of these two covenants and the Father of 
both their children: that Ishmael is said to be born after the flesh, 
viz. There was nothing Miraculous in his birth. He was born in the 
ordinary course of nature, and therefore the earthly character of his 
mother was a bond maid of the earthly character, which clearly 
represented the first covenant, for that covenant was said 77? in the 
flesh, viz. In the fleshly mind and as the Natural Man could perform all 
his requirements, which consisted in meals and drinks and divers 
washings and carnal ordinances and the observation of days and months 
and years which could not operate to purge the conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God. But it had a powerful stimulus on their 
minds and consciences to wed them to dead works. And having Abraham for 
their Father and being initiated into the first covenant, what they 
deemed an holy ordinance they took for granted that they were an holy 
people and could say to all other Nations, stand by, &é&c. Again he 
obsérved this Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia. - Arabia signifies 4 barren 
desart. Mount Sinai signifies a system of terror, and so terrific was 


the sight that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake. It is said that 
this covenant gendereth to bondage. This from the principles of fear and 
dread of thunder. Standing in their own righteousness accumulated by the 
deeds of the law, supposing their blessings and cursings both in this 
world and that which is to come depended entirely on their own agency, 
it rendered their bondage and self righteousness extreme - which served 
to close their eyes against the true light and stop their ears from 
hearing the joyful sound of the gospel, and to harden their hearts 
against every principle of love and benevolence 6 fraught them with 
mischievous madness. All the righteous blood shed from the foundation of 
the world, came upon them, and as Ishmael who was born after the flesh 
persecuted Isaac who was said to be born after the spirit, even so it is 
now; thus much for the bond woman and her children. We now return to the 
free woman and her children. We first observe that the free woman had 
four names; as free woman, covenant, Jerusalem, which is above and 
mother of us all. And he mentioned several more appelations in the 
sequal of his discourse, as Zion, Church, City of the living God; and 
last of all he said she was that power that brought again our Lord Jesus 
from the dead, that great Shepherd of the sheep and he was the first 
born Son, and that there never had been one man born again in that sense 
that Christ spoke to Nicodemus until our Lord was born from the tomb; 
who was the first born from the dead, and the first born among many 
Brethrens & even the lst born of every creature. He also mentioned that 
Sarah was a type of Zion as much while she was barren as when she became 
the joyful mother of a son, for she was barren 30 years, and Zion was 
barren 4000 years, even from the foundation of the world until by her 
the stone was rolled from the door of the sepulchre and brought forth a 
man child, and that the whole human family was as much born in him 4s 
they fell in Adam. And this is the only sense in which it can be said a 
nation is born at once, or the earth is made to bring forth in one day, 
and in this sense they are the children of the promise made to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, saying in thee shall the nations and families of the 
earth be blessed andwas so completely justified to eternal life in the 
second Adam as they were condemned to death in the first. Again he 
observed that the resurrection of our Lord from the dead was to eternal 
life, inheritance incorruptible undefiled and fadeth not away; and that 
the first Adam and every individual of his posterity from the beginning 
of this world to the end, did as truley and positively pass with and in 
Christ from the death to life and became heirs of that inheritance: as 
that by one man sin entered into the world and that death had passed 
upon Adam and all his race who became heirs with him and by nature 
children of wrath; even so Christ was made manifest in due time utterly 
and completely to destroy the devil and all his works. Then speaking of 
the mother of us all, he brought in the 7th verse of the 26th chap. Of 
Isaiah, “Before she travelled she bro’t forth: before her pains came she 
was delivered of a man child.” And said that Man Child was Christ born 
from the dead. Then brought in the 8th verse, “who hath heard of such a 
thing, who hath seen such a thing? Shall the earth be made to bring 
forth in one day, or shall a Nation be born at once? For as scon as Zion 
travelled she brought forth her children.” Here are children spoken of 
in the plural, therefore the whole of Adam’s race was then born and made 
alive in Christ in the same sense that they fell or died in Adam. Here 
for the first time I found my mistake concerning an addition to Adam's 
loins after the fall compared to thorns, thistle, and ceased to exist at 
death. Being informed by my Preacher that the multiplication spoken of 
to Eve after her transgression did not imply additional number after the 
first creation than that which was spoken to Abraham that God would 


greatly multiply his seed even as the stars in heaven, or the sand of 
the sea shore, &c. Here I was confirmed in the restoration and salvation 
of every man made in the image of God, as in any one of the human race. 
He next informed me that the time of falling away from the Christian 
Faith had taken place for many centuries past - that Anti-Christ had 
extended his reign far and wide - the whole world of Christendom 
wandered after the Beast, that they stumbled at the stone that the Jews 
did. The Religion of Christendom consists in keeping external churches 
and performing outward external or carnal ordinances, 6&6 having a form of 
7?? but denying the power thereof - and having ??? 77? but not according 
to knowledge, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own; and though they are ever learning they are never 
able to come to a knowledge of this truth that the kingdom of God 
consisted not in meat and drinks but in Righteousness peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. St. Paul speaks of them that “There shall grievous 
wolves enter among you not sparing the flock and then shall turn away 
many from the truth; and they shall be turned to fables,” - and that 
fallen Christendom did as fully sustain the character of the children of 
the bond woman as the Jews did in St. Paul’s days - and that builders of 
churches in Christendom now rejected the chief cornerstone - and that 
there was not one formal church among them that stood in the Apostolic 
rectitude or that contended for the Faith once delivered to the saints - 
i.e. to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. He alsc spoke of the consumption of 
Anti-christ by the condemning of Christ, and said that Christ in the 
plentitude of power 2??? wisdom and 2??? ??? complete 7??? next of the 
Father’s 77? 277? that the 77? 777 777 777, death ?7?, sorrow, 2??? ?7?? 
2??? 2??? throughout the 2??? 22? 222 22?. 22? 2272? 2272 222 2277 272 777 have 
before observed 7??? joy was ?7? 277? 7?7?. What ?77 777 now? This I ???, I 
had ??? with ?77 77? 777 277 272, and 27? 2722 222 2277 2?277? 777 2772. 
W??? my Preacher ??? 2??? 2??? 2??? 77? ??? 277? and demonstration of the 
spirit that it was in ??7?7 77? to have a shadow of doubt: yet it had the 
??? effect upon ??? working upon my passions. But I was astonished at 
his doctrine for he taught as one who perfectly knew what he taught, and 
as I had learned in the sequal cf his discourse that the Lord had 
assuredly called upon me in a public manner to proclaim the same gospel, 
without a second in those parts, only I had heard that a Mr. Murray 
preached Universal Salvation in Cape Ann, but had never seen him, nor 
had any 77? 77? from him. The next day as I contemplated on these things 
which were printed in my thoughts, I found them precisely consonant to 
what I had been taught of God before I viewed with great emotion the 
bewildered situation of fallen Christendom; feeling the ponderous weight 
of these important things, the responsibility towards God that rested on 
me, who had vouchsafed in his rich mercy to communicate to me in such a 
marvelous way, that I felt as it were a shock of electricity, my lips 
quivered, my flesh trembled, and felt a tremour throughout my whole 
frame for several days, which was noticed by my wife, but before I 
undertook to preach in a public manner in the usual form, I was endowed 
with more confidence. In a vision of the night when deep sleep had 
fallen upon me, it appeared to me I was walking 7??? along where I ??7?7 a 
beautiful personage, and as he drew nigh to me, he made himself known 
that he was Jesus the Christ of God; an unspeakable grace, mercy, ?7?, 
mildness, loving, kindness, gentleness and compassion, beamed in his 
countenance; and his voice to me was that of a ???mer. 

I expected at least he would reprove me for some remisness or 
fault, but not the least reproof did I hear. But with the sociability of 
an equal, and all that tenderness and pity of a tender mother to a young 
child did he converse with me. He took two small portions of food 


resembling corn and gave me, eat sufficiently of it thyself; and of it 
feed my sheep and lambs, and it will never exhaust, it will be 
sufficient for thee at all times - I took it nothing doubting that he 
had sent me to preach his gospel. I looked on him and had the following 
reflections. I always heard that Christ Jesus was meek, lowly and 
lovely. But one half has never been told me - the meekest person that I 
have seen when compared to thee are but churlish ruffiens; and I have 
ever since that time had the greatest aversion to any thing that savours 
in the least degree of pomposity or worldly grandeur in a professed 
gospel minister. - In reflecting upon entering the gospel ministry, I 
foresaw that against me would be arrayed all formal church 
establishments, all the prejudices of education, all the superstition of 
the age. In a word, all the nominal professors of christianity of every 
denomination, throughout my knowledge in the known world; yet I 
calculated there was more for me than against me and being fully 
persuaded that this gospel was the power of God, in about one month I 
began to publish the glad tidings of the gospel and could say in truth 
that the gospel that was preached by me, was not after man; for I 
neither received it of man neither was I taught it by man, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, through the medium of the holy spirit in 
opening my understanding to understand the scriptures. Soon after I 
began to preach in Warwick, there was a considerable addition to our 
society there. Soon I was called to preach in Richmond at stated times 
and collected a considerable cosieety ther. A man by the name of Thomas 
Barnes came from the town of Jeffrey to hear me out of curiosity and he 
was caught in the gospel net and invited me to come over to Jeffrey to 
help them, which I did, and considerable numbers gathered there. Then we 
called a general society meeting in Richmond to organize ourselves into 
a regular church and society, at which I was made choice of as their 
minister, and we appointed three of our members deacons, one from 
Warwick, one from Richmond, and one from Jeffrey, and set up church 
discipline and stated society meetings to be holden annually at 
Richmond. After I had preached about three years it was agreed at one of 
our annual meetings, that brother C. Rich should receive public 
ordination as minister of the united society of Warwick, Richmond and 
Jeffrey, and wherever he should be called by divine Providence. We sent 
for Elder Adam Streeter to assist at said ordination. Said Streeter had 
been ordained in the baptist order. His faith was increased until it 
became Abrahamic and accordingly the ordination was attended in 
Richmond, accompanied with about 300 people, and as I considered myself 
legally authorised, I scrupled not to solemnize the ordinance of 
marriage. But this could not fail to give great offence to the 
congregational society in Warwick, and the first deacon of said Church 
came to inform me that every dollar that I took for marrying people in 
that town took so much by fraud from their minister. “Yet,” said he “if 
you will agree to do so no more, I will promis not to prosecute you for 
past offences.” As he was no more a town minister than I was we refused 
to submit to this requirement, and soon they prepared war against us. I 
was indicted before the county court for celebrating the ordnance of 
marriage, not being legally authorized. I appeared at court made full 
proof of my ordination, and was acquitted by the court, and hed my name 
recorded as regular minister in the town of Warwick. As our annual 
meetings served the same as our conventions do now, we gave letters of 
licence and ordained preachers, 6c. and in the year 1785 I received a 
circular letter from Oxford signed Dr. Fisk, requesting me, in behalf of 
that society to give said letter circulation to all the societies where 
I had labored to meet in convention at Oxford, which was done 


accordingly in September following. When met we organized ourselves into 
@ convention, and if my memory serves, Eld. Adam Streeter was Moderator, 
and Dr. Fisk, Clerk. Brother Zepheniah Laythe was present at that 
meeting, but was conscientiously scrupulous in putting his hand to a 
paper covenant. He said it savoured too much of formality and therefore 
he did not act with us; and so there was only two public speakers that 
acted in said convention, viz. Brother A. Streeter and myself. We 
adjourned to meet again at Oxford, in 1786, at which meeting our 
brethren John Murray, Elhanan Winchester, 2%. Laythe joined and acted 
with us. We again adjourned to 1878 to meet in Oxford again at which 
brother Hosea Ballou met with us who has attended all our general 
conventions ever since and must be possessed of much more information 
from that time than myself. 


CALEB RICH. 


The narrative of Elder Rich was penned by his daughter, during his 
last illness, a short time previous to his death. Too feeble to write 
himself, she wrote it verbatim from his own lips, as he had strength 
from time to time, to repeat it. Under such circumstances, a correct 
style and elegant composition could not be expected. By altering the 
language in some places, and by correcting the arrangement of many of 
the sentences, the narrative might have been rendered more legible, and 
its appearance much bettered in the eye of the particular and nice. But 
the matter is as important as though it were conveyed in an eminent 
style and elegant language. We therefore chose to give it to our readers 
in the precise manner and words with which it was repeated, as it 
thereby would be presented as his dying testimony, without its being 
altered. 
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MURRAY AS UNIVERSALIST FOUNDER 


The fact that Unitarian and Universalist churches merged in 1961 confirms their 
shared values and outlook, a confluence of interests that had been recognized 
since the nincteenth century. But those shared values, however prominent, can 
tend to overshadow the stark difference in origins between the Unitarians and 
the Universalists. Even though the groups shared from the outset certain prem- 
ises, principally in their aversion to Calvinism, their articulation of those prem- 
ises differed, as did the general ethos of the two movements. They developed 
in different ways, drawing from constituencies that in general differed greatly 
in both religious experience and socioeconomic class. The Unitarian movement 
was the liberalization of the established churches; the Universalist movement, 
like several other Protestant sects in New England, was a challenge to that very 
order, 

Perhaps the best illustration of these differences, which were felt keenly in 
cighteenth-century New England, is the decision by Charles Chauncy* to delay 
the publication of his treatise on universal salvation, The Mystery Hid from Ages 
and Generations, partly out of fear of being linked with the founding father of 
American Universalism, John Murray.* Both Chauncy and Murray Shared the 
‘Belief that there would be fio eternal damnation, but Chauncy and his fellow 
Arminians expressed a decided contempt for Murray, Part of it was based on 
Murray's continuing adherence to a Calvinist and Christocentric rather than an 
Arminian view of universal salvation—following James Relly, he simply 
broadened’ the category of the elect to include all humankind. But another 
important reason was that Chauncy and Murray found themselves on opposite 
sides of the fence in ecclesiastical politics. Whatever their doctrine, Chauncy 
and his Arminian colleagues remained the established clergy of New England. 
Murray, and most of the carly Universalists, found themselves allied with the 
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Baptists, Quakers, independent revivalists, and other dissenting sects, who were 
leading the fight for an absolute separation of church and state. Even though 
hes theological doctrines were anathema to many of the revivalists who preached 
Calvinist or evangelical dogma, Murray was, like them, an itinerant who felt 
im many cases wrongly denied access to the pulpit and to public power. Chauncy 
and his colleagues saw Murray and most of the other Universalist preachers not 
a5 allies in a liberal crusade against Calvinism but as part of a chaotic and 
threatening group of rabble-rousers who simply preached an odd version of the 
emotional religion they opposed. Even though they themselves were beginning 
to be accused of laxness in both theology and morals because of their liberal 
views, they saw in Murray only one who appealed to the “libertines” and ‘the 
promiscuous herd.**' 

Thus the early history of the Universalist movement is colored by a struggle 
both for theological tolerance and for political nights. Universalist teaching tended 
to evoke violent opposition from evangelical and Calvinist groups who saw the 
abandonment of doctrines of eternal punishment as an invitation to moral de- 
generacy and possibly damnation. Murray himself told the humorous story of 
his own attempt, before his conversion to Universalism, to save a young lady 
who had been “‘ensnared’’ by the ‘‘pernicious errors’’ of the English Univer- 
alist James Relly (‘‘this detestable babbler™’), who was later to convert him 
through his writings. Embarrassed by his inability to answer the young wom- 
an’s arguments, he retreated in confusion. ‘From this period, I myself care- 
fully avoided every Universalist, and most cordially did I hate them.”’? When 
one adds to this violent theological opposition the general mistrust of Univer- 
salist style and motives among the established churches, both liberal and ortho- 
dox, it becomes clear that carly Universalist origins are a story of conflict and 
struggle, The embattled mentality of these early rebels must be remembered in 
any reconstruction of the early history of their movement. 

The marked diversity of origins of the Universalist denomination makes it 
difficult to pinpoint a starting point for the movement. Murray has been ac- 
corded the distinction of “*founder’’ of American Universalism, and his career 
'H 4 preacher of Rellyan doctrine is the clearest link between English Univer- 
salist thinking and the American Universalist movement. The Universalist views 
of many of the German pictists who migrated to the colonies in the middle 
eighteenth century are another important strand in these origins, but there were 
also important indigenous roots of the movement, arising as one result of cigh- 
teenth-century evangehcalism and the general revolt against Calvinism The 
‘Baptist movement in particular was a seedbed for carly Universalism, and a 
good many Universalist leaders and followers, including Caleb Rich* and El- 
hanan Winchester,* arrived at their views by way of Baptist evangelicalism.’ 
The Baptists were among the most prominent of the new sects that drew strength 
from the Great Awakening and leaders in the struggle against the system of 
taxation that supported New England's established Congregational churches. Even 
though Baptists were in general appalled by Universalist theology, they lent to 
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their rebellious Universalist children a characteristic aura of populist dissent, 
folk authenticity, and autonomous polity. 
Murray was the one of several influential contemporaries, including Rich, 
de Benneville,* and Benjamin Rush,* who began to attract 

¢ late eighteenth century for their denial of the doctrine of 

dan fiom: As Universalists have been eager to point out, this was cer- 
tainly no neWGOCiFine in the eighteenth century, and the stirrings of the senti- 
ment in America had both English and continental European predecessors. But 
the American Universalist church, distinctive in its institutional, although not 

its anaes, origins, began when Universalist ideas, often of foreign origin, 
merged with a mood of local discontent over orthodox views of eternal punish- 
iment. Murray, who was born in England and trained in Anglican Calvinism, 
was also influenced by Wesleyan Methodism in his youth, and the appeal of 
the emotional fervor of that movement would never leave him. But he remained 
convinced of the doctrine of election, and after some doubt and struggle, he 
gained confidence of his own place among the elect. Then came the major turn 
in his religious development, his serious study of Relly’s argument in Union 
(1749) that the death of Christ had in fact atoned for all human sin and made 
Vmiversal salvation not only possible but a foregone fact. Although he resisted 
the doctrine passionately at first, Murray found Relly's use of scripture con- 


Winchester, 


some attention 


~Gernal 


vincing. and by 1760 he embraced Relly’s Universalist ideas. 


A series of personal tragedies, including an arrest for debt and the deaths of 
his wife and son, turned Murray to America, and even that voyage was not 
without problems. A storm forced his boat to make an unplanned landing at 
Good-Luck Point on the coast of New Jersey. But there he fell among conge- 
nial people and soon found an audience for his preaching. largely due to the 
sympathy of Thomas Potter, whose Universalist sympathies are traceable to 
doctrines of dissenting Baptist sects in Rhode Island and New Jersey. Murray 
preached his first Sermon at Potter's church on September 30, 1770, thus 
launching his own Career as Universalist leader and beginning one of the sev- 


eral early strands of the Universalist movement. 


Like most of the itinerant preachers, Murray was a tireless traveler and was 
eventually pulled northward toward Boston. America’s religious capital at the 
time. After preaching successfully, a and | fomenting much controversy, in Phila- 
‘delphia (success usually equaled controversy for the carly Universalist), he moved 
in [772 to Newport, Rhode Island, where he tingled with two of New En- 
gland’s most influential clergymen, Samuel Hopkins and Ezra Stiles.* The na- 
ture of those debates is entirely suggestive of the two sides of the struggle that 
early Universalists faced. Hopkins attacked him on theological grounds, argu- 
ing against the idea of universal salvation, and Stiles bated him over access 
to his pulpit, denying it to him because of his lack of official clerical status. 
But Murray's growing reputation led a group of Rellyan Universalists_ in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, to invite him to preach there in 1774, and thus be- 


gan one of the most controversial, and significant, phases of his career. 
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Murray began to preach in Gloucester largely under the sponsorship of 
Winthrop Sargent, a prominent man of the community and leading member of 
the Congregational church. Almost from the beginning he was under attack from 
those opposed to his Universalism, but a stint as chaplain in the Revolutionary 
Army helped to augment his personal reputation, even if it did not render his 
theology any more palatable to the orthodox. In 1777 the simmering conflict in 
Gloucester over Murray's right to preach, even in private homes, broke into the 
open when members of the established church began maneuvers to expel church 
members who had been attending Murray's preaching. They also tried again, 
as they had before the war, to expel Murray himself from town. The eventual 
result was the formation of an independent Universalist church there in 1179 
‘and a mecting house, on Winthrop’s property, in 1780, Even though a long 
battle over taxation and other matters would continue to be fought, Murray, and 
Universalism, had established a toehold in New England, one of several foun- 
dations for the growth of the denomination. 

_Murray brought his Universalist ideas with him from England, but another 
important early Universalist preacher, Caleb Rich, suggests the native roots of 
‘the movement, Rich's Universalism evolved from an intense inner struggle over 
the question of salvation, He had been introduced to the questions of salvation 
in a Baptist church in Sutton, Massachusetts, and came under serious convic- 
tion in the late 1760s, Throughout this carly period of spiritual unrest, he was 
- tortured by the doubt that his motive in seeking salvation was a selfish fear of 
hell. This made even his pursuit of salvation a sinful act in his eyes. But in 
1772, while he was living in Warwick, Massachusetts, he underwent several 
visionary experiences that gave him the assurance of salvation that he sought. 

_ Moreover, after study of the Bible he concluded that salvation was universal, 

) but when he preached this to his Baptist brethren, he was denied fellowship in 
the church. Rich continued to preach Universalism, and the group of followers 
that he attracted in Warwick formed” in 1774 the first Universalist society in 
America. 

_ RICH's story is notable because it suggests the inner dynamic that accounts 
for much of the inception of Universalism. The evangelical sensibility in cigh- 
tcenth-century Protestantism often awoke fears that it could not satisfy, espe- 
cially with regard to the assurance of salvation. Moreover, the tensions within 

\ Calvinism that had led to the Arminian movement in New England—the neces- 
| sity of salvation pulling against the question of election to grace—could lead to 
Universalistic conclusions. Rich is a clear example of the evangelical sensibil- 

\ ity, and it is worth remembering that he came to his conclusions without the 

/inflwence Of Murray: Universatismr- was beginning to sprout in the rich soil that 
{ Seay of Calvinism had produced. 
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wINCHESTER AND EARLY UNIVERSALIST RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 
ies of the strongest contrasts between early Unitarianism and Universalism 
seems to be the mature of the religious experience at the foundation of the two 
faiths. Rich's mystical and visionary experiences were far removed from the 
«fn rationalism of Chauncy and his liberal colleagues. For the Universal- 
isis, the word conversion is an important term, and it signifies the closer con- 
nection of that movernent to evangelicalism in general. The paradox is that such 
a conversion, for the Universalist, was usually a turn away from the bases of 
evangelical orthodoxy, the fear of certain punishment in the afterlife. In gen- 
eral, Universalist converts felt the same sense of liberation from fear that evan- 
gelical converts did, except that they were able to wniversalize their sense of 
escape, while the evangelical converts experienced their salvation as intensely 
personal and unique. Murray's conversion, for example, seems to have been 
the capstone of a prolonged struggle with his soul, but Elhanan Winchester's 
case is perhaps more instructive of the problems of the convert to Universalism. 
Although not the first, or in his day the most famous, of the early Universalist 
ers, his movernent through the phases of Protestant evangelicalism to- 
ward Universalism is a paradigm for many carly converts. His first significant 
religious experience was a ““New-Light"’ Calvinist conversion, in 1769, and 
from there he made his way into the Baptist fold, gaining @ reputation as ‘‘one 
of the most thorough Calvinist preachers in the country."'* But his reading of 
Paul Siegvolck’s (pseudonym for George Klein-Nicolai) Universalist arguments 
in The Everlasting Gospel undermined his Calvinism, ‘I had never seen any- 
thing of the sort before in all my life," he later remarked, and although he put 
the book and its idea aside for the time being, it continued to haunt him. After 
a period of struggle with the idea, both his desire and his belief merged in a 
faith that *‘at the name of Jesus every knee should bow.”'’ This change was 
coming upon him in the midst of his pastorate to a Baptist congregation in South 
Carolina, and his own account of his situation suggests that he made his Uni- 
versalist views known only after considerable hesitation, trying for a while to 
hold them privately and keep them out of his pulpit. While still wrestling with 
the issue of Universalism, Winchester moved to Philadelphia in 1780 as pastor 
of the First Baptist Church. As his belief in the universal restoration grew, and 
word of it spread among the congregation, he found himself in the center of a 
controversy. He was eventually pushed out of that church but took with him a 
part of the congregation, which formed a new church. In 1781 Winchester pub- 
licly asserted his Universalist views, and while continuing to preach in Phila- 
delphia (1781-87) he assumed a role of leadership as a Universalist spokesman 
and controversialist." Because of his stature as a Baptist evangelical preacher 
of great power (from all accounts he was a spellbinder from the pulpit), his 
outspoken espousal of Universalism was an embarrassment, and a cause for some 
concern, among the Baptists 
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in his best-known work on Universalist theology, The Universal Restoration 
(1788), Winchester argued at great length that the terms everlasting, eternal, 
and forever and ever, which are used in scripture to describe the punishment 
of sinners, should be taken to signify “‘certain unknown limited periods’’ rather 
than a span of endless duration. Ultimately, that duration will end when all souls 
are “restored” in the unity of God. Winchester argued that the belief in an 
emdiless punishment “‘came from the Pagan thealogy.”” which posited “nwo eternal 
principles, ever warring against each other, and neither fully prevailing.*’ This 
dualism was for Winchester completely incompatible with the Christian reve- 
lation. To hold it consistently, one had to argue that God was not the sole cre- 
ator of souls. For Winchester, the promise of Christianity was that ““the King- 
dom of evil, and all the works of sin, Satan and darkness, shall be totally 
destroyed by Christ, and all things shall be reheaded im Him.”** This was the 
promise of universal restoration, which was the essence of Winchester's mes- 


sage. 


Some taste of both the experiential and evangelical basis of this early Uni- — 


versalist faith can be found in Winchester’s preaching. The following extract 
from ‘The Outcasts Comforted"’ (1782)—preached to his outcast congregation 
in Philadelphia—resonates with that expenence. Winchester preached that the 
Universalist position is “founded upon the plainest letter of scripture"’ and **is 
exactly according to the experience of every Christian." The word experience 


here has great significance as an indicator of the dynamics of the early Univer- 


salist movement, 


For let me ask any who was ever made to experience the love of God shed abroad in 
their hearts by the Holy Ghost, these questions; Did you not at that time see and feel 
yourselves the vilest of sinners, even the most stubborn amd rebellious of the human 
race? Did you not view the love of God infinitely full, free, unmeerited and unreserved? 


Did you noe behold in Christ an infinite fulness [sic], sufficiency and willingness to save — 


all? Did you not earnestly long that all might come and partake of his grace?” 


Such an appeal is powerful both emotionally and rhetorically. How, after all, 
could one deny it without exposure to charges of coldness and cynicism—or 4 
lack of faith in the saving power of Jesus? The passage also reminds us of a 
certain paradox in some early Universalist thinking. The sense of depravity that 
many Universalists felt was the very thing that warranted their faith in the uni- 
versal restoration. Original sin, in other words, was central to their vision of 
universal salvation. If God can save me, Winchester suggested, he can save 
anyone; and if he can, surely he will; ‘“Has he taught us to do good to all? And 
will he not much more do good to all?"’'' Although Universalism would later 
develop along more recognizably Arminian lines, closer to the position of 


Chauncy and William Ellery Channing,” these Calvinist and evangelical roots 7 


of the movement so well expressed by Winchester help to explain its early the- 
ological distinction from Unitarianism. 
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The frank recognition of sinfulness forgiven suggests the major strand of 
comtroversy surrounding Universalist doctrine, its alleged tendency to encour- 
age moral laxity. Keenly sensitive to this problem, Winchester addressed it in 
The Universal Restoration. To the charge that *'the doctrine of the Restoration 
tends to licentiousness,"" Winchester appealed to experience, arguing that **be- 
nevolence, meckness, humility, forbearance, forgiveness, charity, and all 
goodness”” are the products of the sense of a universal restoration. It is, in short, 
a doctrine of love, and he turned to scripture to prove that ‘‘all the law is ful- 
filled in one word, even in this: thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.""'* The 
optimism of these carly Universalists, sometimes so full as to stun us, reaches 
back to the fullness of the conversion expenence itself. After such a moment, 
what place could be left for sin? 

Just as evangelical religion and pictism have many common roots, so the 
Calvinist and evangelical forms of Universalism that Winchester developed 
merged at points with a pictistic version of Universalism best exemplified in 
the pietism of George de Benneville. He was one of the earliest preachers of 
Universalism in America, having moved to Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 174] 
after a fascinating but harrowing career as a religious nonconformist in cigh- 
teenth-century Europe. His father had fled from France to England under reli- 
gious persecution, and the younger de Benneville, who showed a passionate 
religious sensibility, returned to France to preach. There he was harassed by 
authoritics and eventually condemned to the guillotine, receiving a reprieve even 
while his hands were being tied at the scaffold. Upon his release from prison, 
he went to Germany and was influenced by the general ferment of radical Prot- 
estantism there. He also established the connections with German pictists, no- 
tably the Dunkers, which led to his invitation to Pennsylvania as both preacher 
and physician.'* 

During his years in Philadelphia, Winchester came to know de Benneville 
well. It was de Benneville who had published Siegvolck's Everlasting Gospel, 
the book responsible for Winchester's conversion to Universalism. Winchester, 
in turn, oversaw the publication of de Benneville's spiritual autobiography. No- 
where is the pietistic and mystical strain of Universalist religion more clearly 
delineated than in this remarkable text."* In the tradition of the spiritual auto- 
biography, de Benneville interpreted his own life in terms of an interplay of the 
gtimmest spiritual doubt and epiphanal moments of release, with all other out- 
ward events rendered only as peripheral details. He was haunted in early life 
by a vision of himself ‘*burning as a firebrand in hell’’ and came to the con- 
viction that he was damned because his sins “were too many and too great to 
be forgiven’’ (p. 75). It was another vision, this of the mediating Christ praying 
for his soul, that altered de Benneville's sense of sure damnation. But in that 
vision he discovered not only his own salvation but that of others as well. He 
explained this faith in his account of his inquisition on religious matters by the 
French authorities, who almost executed him: 
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They asked me many questions, but we could not agree, for they beld predestination, 
and | held the restoration of all souls; because having myself been the chief of sinners, 
and that God, through Jesus Christ, by the efficacy of his holy spint, had granted me 
the mercy and the pardon of all my sins, and had plucked me as a brand out of bell, | 
could not have a doubt but the whole world would be saved by the same power. (p. 78) 


Such a passage suggests why Winchester was drawn to de Benneville. Win- 
chester’s Calvinist evangelicalism and de Benneville’s pietist mysticism merged 
in the stress of the powerful conviction of his sin, and the even more powerful 
experience of conversion seemed to argue for the universality of salvation. Both 
Winchester and de Benneville saw themselves as representative men, elevated 
to the status of a kind of Adam figure for the entire race. Curiously, this cle- 
vation is based in the degree of their sinfulness, which allowed for a corre- 
spondingly impressive sense of conversion, If the ‘chief of sinners” has been 
saved, all other souls will surely follow, 

The shades of Universalist belief among Murray, Winchester, and de Benne- 
ville differ slightly, and the roads by which they arrived at Universalism also 
differ. But all of these early leaders of the movernent remind us of the evan- 
gelical and pietistic roots of the denomination. One other significant intellectual 
stream, in part a product of the pictist mentality, must be examined for its con- 
tribution to the movement. The pervasive millennial orientation of cighteenth- 
century America—especially the America of the Revolutionary period—touched 
the Universalist movement deeply. It was no mere coincidence that political 
revolt and religious upheaval were occurring simultaneously in America, but it 
has taken some time for historians to recognize these complex connections. In 
a certain sense, though, the politics of a democratic Revolution and the theol- 
ogy of a universal salvation were inseparable, The millennialists expected a heaven 
on earth established by the hand of a righteous God. working through the power 
of a new democratic citizen in a new world, Even though this expectation was 
attuned to the here and now (or the here and soon to be), and was political in 
its orientation, it shared the essentially optimistic faith of the Universalists, who 
were sure of God's ultimate power and will to save. Although the millennialism 
that underlay the American Revolution in no sense required an accompanying 
belief in universal salvation and was in fact strong among the orthodox, its worldly 
optimism was very compatible with the other-worldly optimism of the Univer- 
sulists. 

Benjamin Rush is the figure who best illustrates this convergence of demo 


cratic millennial faith and theological Universalism. He is best known as @ 


prominent physician of the colonial period, perhaps the most important early 


American doctor, but his career as a thinker was not exhausted by his achieve- 

ments in medicine, He was passionate about Revolutionary politics and saw i s 
the American Revolution a promise of a new age of democracy on earth, of | 
dained by God, to be centered in the American republic. This notion was not ~ 
unusual among Revolutionary thinkers, but Rush's theological reasons for hokd- = 
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ing it suggest that the American Revolution was a product of religious faith as 
well as enlightenment doctrine. For him the connection between a politics of 
universal faith in humanity and a belief in the eventual universal salvation of 
humanity was inevitable.'* Thus he wrote Jeremy Belknap in 1791: 


A belief in God's universal love to all his creatures, and that he will finally restore all 
those of them that are miserable to happiness, is a polar truth. ft leads to truths upon 
all subjects, more especially upon the subject of government. It establishes the equality 
of mankind—it abolishes the punishment of death for any crime—and converts jails imo 
houses of repentance and reformation. '* 


Thus the political ramifications of Universalism went beyond the position of the 
members of the movement as outsiders with regard to the established church. 
For many the implications of universal salvation were also radically demo- 


cratec. 

Rush was 4 parishioner and ardent admirer of Winchester and in some senses 
might be considered his convert, even though his mind was far too original and 
independent to have been persuaded by one man, Like Winchester himself, he 
began as a Calvinist but held those doctrines “without any affection’’ until reading 
John William Fletcher's arguments *‘in favor of the Universality of the atone- 
ment.'" Winchester’s preaching, plus extensive reading in a variety of Univer- 
salistic writers—he mentioned Sir James Stonehouse, Paul Siegvolck, Jeremiah 
White, and Charles Chauncy—made him a confirmed Universalist, although he 
continued to recognize the inevitability of “future punishment, and of long. long 
duration.**'’ Rush is a most complex thinker, and to generalize about him is to 
invite disaster. But his range of talents and his scientific bent are suggestive of 
the Enlightenment, and he himself recalled in his Autobiography that ** Armen- 
ian [sic] principles’’ helped pave his way to Universalism. In this sense, he 
stands apart somewhat from the pietism of the carly movement. Yet he also 
told Richard Price that his acceptance of universal salvation ‘*is founded wholly 
upon the Calvanistical |sic] account . . . of the person, power, goodness, mercy, 
and other divine attributes of the Saviour of the World.""'* This is a Christol- 
ogy essentially unaffected by Enlightenment rationalism or theological liberal- 
ism of the sort characteristic of early Unitarianism. But it is a Christology that 
affirms, on the basis of scripture, doctrines of human equality and political de- 
mocracy that are generally associated with the Enlightenment of America. In- 
sofar as Rush's disposition to Universalism is rooted in a Calvinist and Chris- 
tological sensibility, he is representative of the early phase of the movement. 
But as an Enlightenment philosopher and proponent of the essentially rational- 
istic thrust of the American Revolution, he is a forerunner of a Universalism 
that would develop with more emphasis on the rational as opposed to the emo- 
tional bases for Universalist belief. A man of change himself, he is also rep- 
resentative of the direction of change within the Universalist faith. 
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THE WINCHESTER PROFESSION 


The first phase of the Universalist movement was rooted in evangelical piety. 
even when we take note of the shadings of a somewhat different personality 
like that of Rush. This phase was eclipsed rather quickly in the early 1800s, 
however, by the leadership of Hosea Ballou,* the dominant figure in the history 
of the church, Ballou’s Universalism was by HO means vord of picty or emo- 
dion, but its ambience was more rational. It was in fact closer to Unitarianism. 
Even though his preeminence as both an intellectual and organizational leader 
is indisputable, it did not end the continuing presence of an evangelical and 
pietistic current within the denomination, one that would take on a somewhat 
different character as time separated it increasingly from its orthodox origins. 
Yet the early phase of the movement left. in addition to the heritage of Murray 
and Winchester, a key document, the Winchester Profession, which did help to 
define the denomination. 

The Winchester Profession was 4 brief summary of the Universalist creed 
adopted at the 1203 meeting of the New England Convention of Universalists, 
in Winchester, New Hampshire. It thus takes its name from the place of the 
convention, not from any association with the name of Elhanan Winchester. 
The creed, which is notable both for its brevity and generality, can be quoted 
in full: 


Article 1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old amd New Testament contain @ 
revelation of the character of God, and of the duty, interest and final destination of man- 
kind. 

Article i. We believe that there is ome God, whose nature is Love, revealed in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who will finally restore the whole family of 
mankind to holiness and happiness. 


Article 1. We believe that holiness and true happiness are inseparably connected, and 
that believers ought to be careful to maintain order and practise goo! works; for these 
things are good and profitable unto men,” 


The revelation of the Bible, the final restoration of all souls, and the affirmation —— 
of good works were thus articulated 

brief, these points are revealing 

lical affirmation placed the move 

significant point when we 

still strong, was starting to 

criticism of the Bible. The second 

guished the dénomination from other Protestant 

noted that its language is general enough to include what would become later 
in the century the two variant interpretations of Universalism: restorationis™. 
or the belief in limited future punishment, and ‘“ultra-Universalism,”” the belief 
that there will be no punishment after death. The phrase ‘who will finally fe — 
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store’* can be read as a reference to the restoration of all souls after death, only 
after they have endured a period of suffering. But it also leaves room for the 


_ultra-Universalism that Hosea Ballou would eventually propound, because it does 


not specifically refer to any suffering after death. The third article is less a 
statement of creed than a polemical device to allow the exponents of universal 
salvation to rebut the charges of libertinesm that their abandonment of hell seemed 
to imply. It is an inclusion that confirms the embattled stance of the Universal- 
ists. 

The history of the Winchester Profession’s formulation and adoption is even 
more complex than its textual implications, To follow the genesis of the creed, 
in fact, takes one into the very tangled history of the early organizational efforts 
of the Universalists. Having noted the reluctance among Uniturians to take steps 
toward an organized denomination, certain hesitations among the Universalists 
are easier to understand. Like the Unitarians, they valued the “‘universality’’ of 
their religious sentiments and therefore resisted the segregation of sectarianism. 
Moreover, the fierce independence of mind that in eighteenth-century America 
was necessary for holding of Universalist views was also fundamentally incom- 
patible with the inevitable surrender of autonomy that any form of organization 
implied. Early Universalist associations were always insistent, therefore, that 
any organizing or assembling be done only for mutual support and encourage- 
ment. In this “highly individualistic style of collective life,’’ they were careful 
not to endanger the independence of each local congregation or of the individ- 
val members within it.7° 

Such organizations as did evolve, however, might not have done so as quickly, 
of perhaps might not have come into existence at all, had it not been for the 
external pressure of what the Universalists referred to as ‘‘clerical oppression"’ 
from the established churches. This pressure took two primary forms. First, 
Universalist preachers were in doubtful legal status with regard to the perfor- 
mance of marriages, a situation that certainly undermined one of the essential 
pastoral roles. But more importantly, Universalist church members in New En- 
gland were also in doubtful status on matters of taxation, There the established 
churches were supported by # tax on the entire township in which they were 
located, and exemptions from this tax often came only after difficult legal 
struggles—struggles that required the existence of an organized and recognized 
church to which the exempted member had to be contributing. It was therefore 
the battle against unfair taxation by the established churches, and the struggle 
for the separation of church and state in general, that spurred the Universalists 
to some form of organization, and eventually of creed, as set forth in the Win- 
chester Profession. 

The first call for Universalist organization came from John Murray, who in 
1783 outlined plans for annual meetings of those holding Universalist views. 
In 1785 the first such meeting Was held at Oxford, Massachusetts, with both 
Murray and Winchester taking leading roles in it. But the Universalists were a 
hard group to organize, and, as Marini noted, by 1790 “‘virtually no effective 
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cooperation existed at all’’ among New England Universalists.*' The carly ef- 
“Torts in New England were followed in 1790 by the fi ion of the Philadel- 
phia Convention of Universalists, meeting in the city that was a cradle of carly 
Universalism. Although there has in the past been some dispute whether the 
meeting at Oxford or the first Philadelphia Convention should be regarded as 
the first national Universalist Organization, Russell Miller has definitively la- 
beled the Philadelphia Convention “the first national organization attempted by 
Universalists in America."’” The earlier meeting at Oxford, although an im- 
portant signpost of the growing Universalist identity, was more a local or re- 
gional gathering than a national attempt al organization. But aside from its claim 
to primacy, the Philadelphia Convention also generated, with the guidance of 
Benjamin Rush, two documents, a ‘Rule of Faith'’ and a “Plan of Church 
Government,"” which were important sources for the Winchester Profession and 
for the institutional shape of the denomination. The ‘“Rule of Faith’ was es- 
sentially the same as the Winchester Profession except that it contained a much 
more explicit description of each member of the Trinity and is, in impression, 
if not in fact, a more Christologically oriented document than the Winchester 
Profession. The outline for church government affirmed a rigorously indepen- 
dent congregational polity and explicitly provided that all matters on the faith 
and practice of its members be left to individual congregations.” 

Despite the fact that it took the first steps toward national organization, the 
Philadelphia Convention ultimately failed of being the vehicle for national Uni- 
versalist organization. Both the leadership and the membership of the growing 
movement shifted to New England, whichcemains the home region of Univer- 
Salists to this day. In 1792, two years after the first meeting of the Philadelphia 
Convention, a New England group petitioned the Philadelphia Convention for 
permission to meet separately, largely for reasons of convenience. Thus the New 
England Convention of Universalists was formed, the group that would assume 
actual national leadership of the movement in the decades to follow. It was this 
group that adopted the Winchester Profession in 1803, streamlining the cartier 
“Rule of Faith’’ into a very durable document. 

The Profession did not come without some debate, however, and the surviv- 
ing accounts of that debate give us revealing glimpses into the ethos of the early 
Universalists. The primary issue of contention was not over points of doctrine 
but over whether any creed at all could be tolerated by those who had suffered 
so much from sectarianism in the past. The man who actually drafted the Win- 
chester Profession, Walter Ferriss, remembered a discussion ‘‘carried on with 
decency and with great ingenuity on both sides."" But Noah Murray, a Penn- 
sylvania Universalist, and opponent of adopting any creed, stands out in the 
debarcs ee : 


He said much on the subject, and enlivened his pleas by quaint similitudes, drawn from 
calves, bulls, half bushels, etc., in which | thought be displayed more wit than solid 
sense, and more pathos than sound reasoning But as he was a venerable old preacher, 
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early ef. a man of real natural abilities, and possessed in some degree of a winning address, he 

Philadel. was followed immediately by a number of other brethren. 
2 of early ? 5 
ether the Another participant in the convention, Nathaniel Stacy, filled in Ferriss’s ac- ee? oe 
varded as coum with the following details: am 3 
tively fa- - 
npted by Mr. Murray said, in allusion to the confession of faith, ““It is harmless now—it is a calf, ~; 
h an im- and its horns have not yet made their appearance; but it will soon grow older—its horns 4 
al or re- will grow and then it will begin to hook."’ Mr. (Zephaniah) Lathe arose and replied, 

its claim ‘All that Br. Murray has said would be correct, had he not made a mistake in the ani- 
dance of mal, It is not a calf; it is a dove; and who ever beard of a dove having horns, at any 

Church ager” ; * 
sion and 
WAS &s- 
a much 
wession, 
nchester 
ndepen- 
he faith 


What was in Noah Murray's half-bushel may be lost to us now, But his stance > 
as an opponent of any creed, an altitude shared by a good many others, repre- 

sents an independence of mind that would not be lost even as the Universalists 

took on a more recognizably denominational exterior. 
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enter as equals into a new experience’ at the beginning of the period of merger 

(*"The Spirit That Moves Us,"" p. 29). 
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RICH, CALEB (12 August 1750, Sutton, MA-—1821, New Haven, VT). Ca- 
reer. Conversion experience, c. 1771; formed Universalist society, Warwick, 
MA, 1773; itineramt preacher, Warwick, Oxford, and Sutton, MA, c. 1773- 
77; ordained Universalist preacher, Warwick, MA, and Richmond and Jaffrey, 


NH, 1780; preached in New Haven, VT, 1803-21. 


Although the known details of the life of Caleb Rich are few, there is enough 
information to accord him a place as an important founding voice in the New 
England Universalist movement, Stephen Marini recently called him ‘‘the most 
important native New England Universalist leader’’ (Marini, p. 72). In fact, 
“Githough John Murray’s* Gloucester Church is considered the first officially 
recognized Universalist Church, the church that Caleb Rich founded in War- 





official Tegal recognition. 
The story of the formanon of Rich's church sheds some light on the revival- 
istic and *‘enthusiastic’’ roots of Universalism, At age twenty-one (1771) Rich 
had an intense conversion experience and became a member of a Baptist church 
in Warwick. But he was troubled about his religious motives, believing that a 
fear of hell was a selfish, and therefore tainted, motive for religious experience 
and moral action. His rebellion against the use of hell as a motive for conver- 
sion grew and was supplemented by visionary religious experiences confirming 
in him the doctrines of universal salvation. This led to his exclusion and that 
of his associates from the Baptist congregation and led him to form the Uni- 
versalist society in Warwick, He also founded similar groups in Richmond and 
jafirey, New Hampshire, and in 1780 was ordained minister of these three 
Churches. Rich apparently came to his Universalis independently of John Murray 
and differed from him in some respects. This suggests the spontancous nature 
of the growth of Universalism, largely the result of the general chafing against 
the Calvinism of the established churches. One early account of Rich’s beliefs, 
by William S. Balch, relates the story of a trip he made to Boston to visit John 
Murray. After some cordial discussion, Murray discovered some disagreements 
between himself_and Rich and “spoke decidedly against any innovation upon 
his views” (Balch, p. 252). Rich, who had arrived at his views independently, 
and from deep experience, did not yield to Murray's arguments and *‘returned 
from Boston with less reverence for human, and more for divine wisdom'” (p- 
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252). As Balch noted, the denomination at midnineteenth century held views 
closer to those of Rich than Murray. Among Rich's converts to Universalism, 


“#S Marini told us, was the denominational leader Hosea Ballou.* 
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RIPLEY, GEORGE (3 October 1802, Greenficki, MA-4 July 1880, New York, 
NY). Education: A.B., Harvard College, 1823; graduate of Harvard Divinity 
School, 1826. Career: Minister, Purchase Street Church, Boston, 1826-41; 
founder of Brook Farm Community, 1841-47; staff. New York Tribune, and 
freelance writer, 1849-80. 


George Ripley first made a name for himself in Unitarian circles for his se- 
nes of essays in the Christian Examiner, in which he rejected the necessity of 
the biblical miracles as an underpinning for Christianity and defended Ralph 
Waldo Emerson's* Transcendentalism against the attacks of Andrews Nortoa.* 
He is best remembered for leading the communal experiment at Brook Farm in 
an attempt to translate Transcendental ideals into social reality. After a brilliant 
student career at Harvard College and Divinity School, Ripley was called to the 
newly formed Purchase Street Church in Boston in 1826, where he began to 
make a name for himself as a thorough scholar, Attracted to the new theology 
emanating from Germany, he found in Johann Gottfried von Herder, Friedrich 
Schletremacher, and the English theologian James Martineau confirmation for 
an intuitive view of religious truth. This position, in conflict with the histori- 
cism of Norton, placed Ripley in the camp of Emerson and Theodore Parker.* 
and he became perhaps the leading controversialist for the Transcendentalists. 
Afier resigning his pastorate he headed the communal Brook Farm, where he 
shared with others an increasing attraction for the utopian views of Charles 
Fourer. After a disastrous fire at the farm in 1846, the commune could no longer 
continue, and Ripley moved to New York, dispirited and debt-ridden. But he 
was able to put together a career as a journalist, critic, and editor, maintaining 

a connection with the New York Tribune throughout the final phase of his life. 
With Parker and Frederic Henry Hedge,* he was among the most leamed of 
the Transcendentalists, and he represents, with Parker and William Henry 
Channing,* that side of the movement that manifested itself primarily in the 
cause of political reform. 
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torians ““to ignore American Universalism" but noted increased interest in the field since 
the miidie 1950s. 


UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST ORIGINS 


Conrad Wright's Beginnings of Unitarianism in America (Boston: Starr King Press. 
1955) is the definitive account of the rise of the liberal theological movement. Armini- 
anism, in eighteenth-century New England. Wright's study constitutes the history of 
Unitarianism before it was known as such. Wright's essay ‘‘Rational Religion in Eigh- 
teenth-Century America,” in The Liberal Christians, is a good exposition of the system 
of “supernatural rationalism"’ that dominated New England theology im the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Further detail can be gained through recent biographies 
of leaders of that movernent. On Jonathan Mayhew," see Charles W. Akers, Called 
umto Liberty: A Life of Jonathan Mayhew (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1964). 
On Chartes Chauncy.* see Edward M. Griffin, Old Brick: Charles Chauncy of Boston, 
1705~1787 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1980), and Charles Lippy, 
Seasonable Revoluslonary: The Mind of Charles Chauncy (Chicago: Netson-Hall, 1981). 
On Ebenezer Gay.* see Robert J. Wilson U1, The Benevolent Deiry: Ebenezer Gay and 
the Rise of Rational Religion in New England, 1696-1787 (Philadelphia; University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1983). Mayhew. Chauncy and Gay are also treated in James W 
Jones. The Shatrered Svathesis: New England Puritanism before the Great Awakening 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1973). Students of eighteenth-century Unitarian 
thought will also find interest in Jefferson's Extracts from the Gospels: “The Philosophy 
of Jesus’ and *’The Life and Morals of Jesus," ed. Dickinson W. Adams and Ruth W 
Lester, introduction by Eugene R. Sheridan, in The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Second 
Series (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983). 

Stephen Marini’s Radical Sects of Revolutionary New England (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1982) is an important interpretation of the rise of Universalism in the 
late eighteenth century. Marini viewed the Universalists with the Freewill Baptists and 
Shakers as emerging native sects challenging the New England Calvinist tradition. Aside 
from information in Eddy, Miller, and Marini, noted above, Universalist origins can 
best be studied in the biographies of John Murray* and Hosea Ballou,” the most prom- 
inem carty leaders of the movements, Murray is treated in Clarence R. Skinner* and 
Alfred S, Cole, Hells Ramparts Fell: The Life af John Murray (Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House, 1941). On Ballou, who has had a number of biographers, see Thomas 
Whittemore, Life of Rev. Hosea Ballow, 4 vols. (Boston: James M. Usher, 1854-55); 
am! more recently, Emnest Cassara, Hosea Ballow: The Challénge to Orthodoxy (Boston: 
Universalist Historical Society, 1961). Cassara's Hosea Ballow is the definitive modem 
biography. Ballou’s Trearise on Atonement (Randolph, VT: Sereno Wright, 1805) is the 
best exposition of his theological position, 


UNITARIAN DENOMINATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS, 1805-36 


Two essays by Conrad Wright are particularly helpful in understanding the emergence 
of Unitarianise from Arminian liberalism in the first decades of the nineteenth century. 
In ‘The Election of Henry Ware: Two Comtermporary Accounts, Edited with Commen- 
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Among the supporters of Winchester was Dr. Benjamin 
Rush (1745-1813), signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
physician, professor of medicine, and reformer of many parts, 
Rush had come over to Universalism from Presbyterianism, and 
with John Murray had been one of the planners of the Univer- 
salist Convention held in Philadelphia in 1790. He served on the 
committee which drafted resolutions condemning slavery and 
war, 

His support of Winchester was generous to an extreme, 
He paid the preacher the ultimate compliment of the eighteenth 
century, likening him in theology to the great Newton in 
science. He promoted the publications of this “theological 
Newton,” 

Winchester no doubt warranted such support. He was a 
popular preacher, holding his hearers fascinated. Unlike Murray, 
he presented the intellectual, as well as the emotional, argu- 
ments for Universalism. His writings reflect in their graceful 
style a supple mind and an open-hearted, affectionate person 
who could present his views with conviction but without fanati- 
cism. 

Like Newton, Winchester spent much effort in trying to 
puzzle out the meaning of the prophecies in Scripture. His for- 
mulation of Universalism was quite different from Murray's, a 
fact which bothered the latter, although, like many others, he 
found Winchester so winning a person that it was difficult to 
hold his theology against him. 

Unlike Murray's Rellyan formulation, which in effect re- 
lieved men of the necessity to suffer for sin which Christ in their 
name had once for all died for, Winchester’s theology looked for- 
ward to the end of the world and a period of 50,000 years during 
which sinful men would undergo all manner of suffering to 
purge them of uncleanness. At the end of this purgatorial pe- 
riod, they would be united again with Christ and their pure 
brothers who because of their purity had escaped the flames, 
Winchester took what was known as a restorationist position. 
Souls would be restored to Christ and God after a period of 
purification. 

This tension between the two extremes of Universalism 
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is to be seen through much of its history. Those who have taken 
one extreme have insisted that Christ's salvational act is suff- 
cient for all time and that it is not necessary to hold out the 
threat of future punishment in order to keep men on the 
straight and narrow path. The assurance of the love of a 
benevolent God is sufficient to the task. 

The other extreme of Universalism has insisted that, 
whatever may be said of God's love, it is palpably demonstrable 
that many of the children of Adam need correction for the sins 
they have indulged in in this life. Furthermore, the expectation 
of such punishment, even if it be for a limited period, acts as a 
healthy corrective in everyday life. 

Proponents of both sides of the issue have sought to 
prove their positions through reason and the Bible. Since the 
Bible is such a rich treasure of materials, written over a long pe- 
riod of time, each faction has been able to find ample justifica- 
tion for its position, Universalists have been united, however, in 
their rejection of the orthodox Christian claim that there is pun- 
ishment throughout eternity awaiting the man who, whether be 
cause of God’s predestination or his own volition, is living a life 
of sin. No loving God, said the Universalists, could be responsi- 
ble for such a dread fate. 

These tensions within late cighteenth century Universal 
ism were to continue into the new century, 
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By far the greatest thinker produced by the Universalist 
movement, and one in whose thinking the full impact of the En- 
lightenment is reflected, was Hosea Ballou, who was bom in 
1771, the year following the landing of John Murray in America. 
Like Winchester, Ballou had very little formal education but he 
was a powerful reasoner who did not shrink from the conse- 
quences of his thought by retreat into inconsistency, 

Ballou was the son of an impoverished Calvinistic Bap- 
tist farmer-preacher who moved from Rhode Island to the fron- 
tier territory of southwestern New Hampshire. In these surround- 
ings opportunities for formal education were few. Ballou was 
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taught the fundamentals by his father and had a few months 
of schooling. He was in his teens when he was first exposed to 
Universalist notions. Caleb Rich and some cohorts attended 
Baptist meetings with the intent of raising embarrassing ques- 
tions. Their questions stuck in the mind of the young Ballou: 
How could a good God be responsible for endless sufferi 


ee 


in hell of men, creatures of His.own making? After all, St. Pa 


came upon all men to condemnation; even so by the righteous 
ness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life.” (Romans 5:18) 

Ballou was to become convinced that the only logical 
answers to these questions inevitably led to Universalism, He 
embraced the faith and began to preach it in 1790. His early 
years as a preacher were spent as an itinerant on circuits which 
took him into Vermont and Massachusetts. He eventually was 
settled in parishes in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and Salem, 
Massachusetts. In 1817 he began a ministry of thirty-five years in 
Boston, where he became the leading spokesman for the move- 
ment in pulpit and in print. 

Ballou began his career as a preacher with Calvinistic 
presuppositions. He believed in the trinity and accepted the no- 
tion that Christ had died to make salvation possible for the 
Elect. It was a relatively simple matter to interpret passages such 
as Romans 5:18 in such a way that the outcome was salvation 
for all. Whether he was influenced by Rellyanism in his early ca- 
reer is difficult to say. In his old age he insisted that he was well 
settled in his own belief before he became acquainted with Rel- 
lyanism through John Murray. He may have gone through a Rel- 
lyan phase after his introduction to Murray, for there seem to be 
strong traces of the Englishman's approach in Ballou's carliest 
published writings. 

But this modified Calvinism gave way to a drastic trans- 
formation once Ballou came under the influence of Ethan 
Allen’s Reason the Only Oracle of Man. It was through this 
book that Ballou and Universalism were to be most heavily in- 
fluenced by the Enlightenment. The Deist insistence on the use 
of Reason in religion, its unitarian interpretation of the god- 
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head, and many other aspects of Allen's work are seen in Ballou's 
most important writing, A Treatise on Atonement, published in 
1805. On careful comparison of these books, the scholar will see 
the heavy influence of Allen on Ballou in style and content. We 
have the added substantiation of a statement made by Ballou 
himself in old age to Orestes Brownson (then in his Universalist 
phase) that it was Allen's book that forced him to think through 
his stance in theology, ‘There are still traces of fanciful Rellyan 
interpretation of Scripture in the first edition of A Treatise on 
Atonement. But Ballou was to remove them from later editions. 

After his exposure to Allen's book, Ballou was always to 
have a high opinion of the Deists, He believed the challenge of 
Deism to Christianity most helpful in forcing Christians to con- 
front many of the “errors” that burden Christian theology. He 
believed that more damage was done to the religion of Jesus by 
the Christians’ propensity for anathematizing their opponents 
than by the Deists, But Ballou was not swept off his fect by 
Deism; he resisted many of its more extreme points. When his 
friend Abner Kneeland was going through one of his periodic at- 
tacks of unbelief, Ballou advised him to follow a cure he himself 
had found most effective: “If you are troubled with unbelief, if 
this plague have entered your heart, permit me to suggest a rem- 
edy. Humility is the first step, sincere picty towards God the sec- 
ond, let these be followed by that for which the Bereans (Acts 
17:11) were commended and the deadly virus of unbelief will 
soon be purged. Will you say, “Physician, heal thyself? I reply, 1 
think I have found relief by the use of the prescription, and am 
so much in favour of it, that I am determined to continue its ap- 
plication myself as well as recommend it to others.” 

Ballou was able to balance the scepiicism of Deism with 
the picty of his religious outlook. It was this balancing act which 
resulted in the great synthesis found in A Treatise on Atone- 
ment. This book and Ballou’s persuasive oratorical powers com- 
bined to break the ties of the burgeoning Universalist movement 
to Calvinism and to establish it on a new base grounded in the 
Enlightenment. 

Ballou's great synthesis contained other elements, He 
had read Chauncy and Winchester, but he was also influenced 
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by the determinism found in the writing of the French Swiss 
minister Ferdinand Olivier Petitpierre, whose book Thoughts on 
the Divine Goodness (1786) had wide circulation among the 
Universalists, 


Another element, which cannot be traced to literary 


sources, but which pervades A Treatise on Atonement and much 
of the Universalist movement in these years, is Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy. The advent of Jefferson provided symbolic justification 
for faith in the common man. It is no coincidence that Ballou’s 
book was published during the presidency of the man of Monti- 
cello, Universalists could not accept an aristocracy of the spirit 
represented by the Calvinist belief in an Elect any more than 
they could accept an anstocracy in America, In these years the 
typical Universalist was a Jeffersonian democrat. 

In formulating his theology it was logical that Ballou 
should begin with the centrality of sin and atonement. Here, 
after all, is where James Relly had begun, and it was necessary 
for Ballou to challenge the Rellyan hold on a fair proportion of 
Universalists. The Treatise is a much more broad-gauged work 
than Relly’s Union and, in a sense, it provided the Universalist 
with a complete course in the faith, The various theological ene- 
mies, although politely unnamed, are attacked and obliterated— 
often impolitely. Ballou shared with Ethan Allen a bluntness 
and directness of expression. Unlike Allen, he was too kind to 
make fools of his opponents, but he made out their arguments 
to be foolish. To take but one example, giving the flavor of 
much of the theological debate current on the frontier, Ballou 
a trinitarians as believing in “infinity multiplied by 
three.” 

Ballou’s greatest debt to Ethan Allen and to Deism was 
his conversion to the use of reason in religion. Although Ballou 
had a strong bent toward logic, he had been influenced (as indi- 
cated carlier) by Relly’s fanciful interpretation of Scripture. 
Now he came to believe that as much as possible reason should 
be brought into play, He was convinced that if one read the 
Bible with reason, much that had earlier puzzled Christians 
could be understood with new clarity and many of the false doc- 
trines which had corrupted Christianity could be eliminated. 
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Ballou was as convinced as the Deists of the efficacy of reason. 
He wrote that “we ought . . . to believe, that all the truth which 
is necessary for our belief, is not only reasonable, but reducible 
to our understandings.” 

Among the many “corruptions” that Ballou removed 
was the doctrine of the trinity. Belief in the trinity was not rea- 
sonable (since infinity cannot be divided by three!) and he at- 
tempted to prove that the preponderant number of relevant 
scriptural passages make it clear that Christ is a being 
subordinate to the Father, 

In place of the triune God Ballou presents the benevo- 
lent God of the eighteenth century. Christianity, he thinks, has 
misinterpreted the Father because of the stories in the Old Tes- 
tament representing Him as fickle, wrathful, and vengeful. These 
stories, which had their origin in man’s misunderstanding of 
God's intent, hide the basic nature of God: eternal, unchange- 
able love. It is not God who changes but man. Through all eter- 
nity God is love, 

The God of Hosea Ballou, like the God of the Deists, 
emerges as a man-centered God. He loves man and seeks, in the 
eighteenth century expression, to “happify” him. Indeed, unlike 
much of orthodox Christianity, which insisted that fallen man 
must suffer in order to glorify God, Ballou insisted that God 
glorifies himself in making man happy. 

It is clear that under such a scheme there can be no such 
thing as infinite sin. How could finite man sin against an infinite 
God? Such a belief is not reasonable. If man were capable of sin- 
ning against an infinite God, he would share His infinity! 

But Ballou did not make light of sin, He believed it a se- 
rious force in life. Sin was certainly real to man, blighting much 
of his life and making him miserable. Ballou identified sin with 
misery and believed it preposterous that men (including Chris- 
tian divines, who often made the claim) could believe that sin 
could be pleasurable. This distorted view was another example 
of the “carnal” mind at work. Sin and misery are one. 

It was to overcome this misery that God sent Christ to 
earth. Not, as the orthodox claimed, to die to satisfy a God 
made wrathful as He contemplated man’s sinfulness, but to lead 
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man away from sin. Because God is eternal love He ever seeks 
reconciliation or atonement. But it is not God who needs to be 
reconciled but man, God ever seeks to win man to Him by dem- 
onstrating His love for him. Jesus was the greatest demonstra- 
hon of God's intent. He came to show man the path of love and 
to set an example for man. He is the embodiment of God's love. 
In following Jesus man can be reconciled to God, 

This salvation is for all men. God plays no favorites. All 
men are His beloved children. And God is intent on saving 
everyone. Whereas Arminians like Chauncy, in order to preserve 
man’s free will, could sce man holding out against salvation, Bal- 
lou found this idea intolerable. He was logical in believing that 
an all-powerful, all-loving God who was in complete control of 
the universe could not brook such Opposition. 

: Ballou, then, was a determinist, a “necessitarian.” God, 
the loving Father, had determined that all His children would be 
saved and was intent on carrying out this plan. If Ballou, in 
order to be consistent, had to accept determinism he was pre- 
pared to do it. This upset his fellow liberals, who preferred to 
take the inconsistent position which allowed both God his om- 
eo and man his free will. 

| ut this was not the end of the liberals’ di 

with Ballou. Given Ballou’s position that God Seog nonce 
control of events, and man has no free will, they pointed out 
that logically this would make God the author of sin. Ballou did 
not shy away from this conclusion, God is the author of sin, but 
this fact makes sinful man no less sinful. In man’s life sin, which 
equals musery, is a blight. But God, in His wisdom and love, uses 
man's sin to good purpose, As in the biblical story of Joseph 
(one of Ballou’s favorites) the sin of the brothers in allowing Jo- 
seph to be sold into slavery eventuated in good (because God 
had planned it thus), so God uses sin to bring His love to man 
through that man who overcame sin, Jesus Christ. 

It will be seen that Ballou’s was a happy determini 
He optimistically believed that with the Aeon th God of the 
universe in complete control man need 
should glory in His love. Soe 
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It appears that Ballou had worked his way through to a 
unitarian theology by 1795, ten years before he published it in A 
Treatise on Atonement, By the time of its appearance in 1805 
he had pretty much won the argument among Universalist 
preachers. Winchester, who held very different views, was now 
dead. But Murray, lion of the movement, was to be very active 
until he was stricken with paralysis in 1809 (he died in 1815). 
He was bound to be unhappy with Ballou, not only because 
temperamentally he hated to have anyone disagree with him, 
but because of the radically different basis on which Ballou was 
presenting the message of universal salvation. He tried to toler- 
ate the younger man, and even invited Ballou to fill his pulpit in 
Boston on a number of occasions when he himself was on the 
toad, A minor scandal was created on one of these occasions 
when, at the conclusion of Ballou’s sermon, Mrs. Murray re- 
quested a member of the choir to announce that the doctrine 
preached that day was not the doctrine usually preached in that 
house. Ballou, like Murray never at a loss for words, replied sim- 
ply, “The audience will please to take notice of what our brother 
has said,” and went on to read the concluding hymn. 

The divisions between the two men were bound to in- 
crease as Ballou became more set in his views and more prominent 
in the movement. It pained Murray in his declining years to 
observe what he called “a Socinian, Deistical, Sadducean Uni- 
versalist” successfully propagating errors, Ballou, it should be said, 
had a sense of propriety that led him to fend off efforts of his 
friends in Boston to persuade him to become head of a second 
Universalist society while Murray was still alive. After Murray's 
death, however, the School Street Church was built, and Ballou 
was installed as minister of the Second Universalist Society on 
Christmas Day, 1817. 

It was from this strategic position that Ballou was to 
dominate the movement for his remaining thirty-five years, Al 
though his preaching showed many traces of his frontier upbring- 
ing, his pulpit was a magnet that drew many to him and the 
Universalist movement. His efforts were made doubly effective 
when hg. established the weekly Universalist Magazine in 1819. 
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This weekly newspaper became a lively vehicle for the broadcast 
of his ideas, and created no little stir among orthodox Chris-_ 
tians. 

Despite the fact that Ballou was now ensconced in Bos. 
ton, the citadel of Unitarianism, he was not made to feel wel- 
come by his fellow liberals. The same social factors that almost 
two gencrations before had led Chauncy to reject Murray were 
at work now. Hosea Ballou, with his backwoods accent and 
meager formal education, was no social match for Dr. William 
Ellery Channing and the other Harvard-educated Unitarians 
who dominated the leading pulpits of Boston, Ballou’s congrega- 
tion was made up of humble folk who, although they were to 
make their way up the socioeconomic ladder to relative promi- 
nence during the very period of Ballou's ministry, were not en- 
tertained in the homes of the best families who filled the pews 
in the Unitarian churches. 

It took great fortitude on Ballou’s part not to become 
bitter ee he observed Unitarians, fellow believers in so many 
points of theology, doing oratorical gymnastics to keep from 
being identified with the Universalists, Their views, yh all, 
were identical on God, Christ, Reason, and Scripture, but the 
Unitarians still eschewed belief in universal salvation—or said 
they did, Like the orthodox, they believed in the efficacy to mo- 
rality of the threat of eternal punishment after death, And al- 
though they eventually began to give way on this point and to 
accept belief in a limited period of punishment after which souls 
would be restored to God’s presence, by then Hosea Ballou and 
his friends had left them behind, 
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Ultra-Universalism, as it was sometimes called, was the 
logical result of Ballou's presuppositions concerning God's eternal, 
unchangeable love. Although he wavered and resisted the conclu- 
sion for years, Ballou finally gave in to the idea that there is no 
punishment whatsoever in the afterlife. He became convinced 
that, since sin is caused by the corruptions of the flesh and sin 
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equals misery, man gets his comeuppance in this life for the sins 
of which he is guilty. The sinner is miserable in his sin and can- 
not be said to enjoy it. Thus, punishment is not postponed, but 
is experienced here on earth. When man dies he enters eternal 
bliss immediately through the power of God's love. The more 
crass among the Universalists, who, like the orthodox, identified 
sin with pleasure, refused to accept Ballou's ideas on this subject 
and burlesqued his position by referring to it as “death-and- 
glory.” 

Up to this point, despite the fact that there were many 
divergent interpretations of Universalism, there had been no 
schism in the movement, Now that the number of churches was 
growing every month and the movement was becoming a power 
in American society, more was at stake. The scene was set for 
factionalism and consequent strife: the seemed to be on 
the run so Universalists could indulge in the luxury of fighting 
among themselves. 

The scene was set for the controversy when Ballou and 
his good friend Edward Turner of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
Published a series of exchanges on the question in The Gospel 
Visitant in 1817-1818. Over a period of several months this series 
explored the various ramifications of the question. Although Bal- 
lou, for the sake of the argument, took the position that there 
was no punishment in the afterlife, he was not at first sure of his 
position. He had wavered over the years, wavering which was evi- 
dent in the various editions of his Treatise on Atonement. In 
the course of this friendly controversy, however, he was systemat- 
ically to work through the problems involved to his own satisfac- 
tion. By the time he moved to Boston late in 1817 he was firmly 
committed to ultra-Universalism. He did not make a great point 
of this in his preaching, however, and there is little mention of it 
in his Universalist Magazine. But the fire of controversy had 
been fanned by the articles of Ballou and Tumer, and there 
were those who feared Ballou’s radical position was a threat to 
Universalism. Coupled with this fear was a resentment of Ballou 
and his leadership of the movement. Much of the resentment 
was on purely personal grounds; there were those who disliked 
him and others who envied him. Thus the controversy took on 
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230-240 

Siegrolck, Paul: 7, 14, 55 

Sin: original, 2, 4; amd atomement, 
20; and H. Ballou, 21 

Skimmer, Clarence: 267, 269; 
quoted, 244, 247-250; on radical 
religion, 270-272 

Slavery: and Winchester, 14; 


( 
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Winchester on, 172-175; Rash 
on, 175-176; Cobb on, 187-185; 
1843 resolution on, 189-190 

Smith, Nathaniel: 120-121 

Smith, Stephen R.: 111; quoted, 
125-128 

Social ethics, Christian: Came on, 
225-230 

Social Gospel: 39, 244, 247-253, 
257 


The Social Implications of Univer- 
saliem: quoted, 247-250 

Social problerns: 171-219 

“A Social Program”: quoted, 251- 
253 

Spear, J. M.: 169 

“Spirit of the Age’: 131 

Stacy, Nathaniel: 111; om debate at 
Winchester, 108-110; on educa 
tion with Ballou, 114-117; on 
Methodists, 118-120; an Maria 
Cook, 120-125 

Star in the West: quoted, 129-13? 

Strong, Rev, Dr.: 136 

Taosm: 271 

Temperance: Cobb on, 183-154 

Ten Great Religions: 42 

Thayer, Thomas B.: 37, 203; on 
hell, 138-140; on Christian 
fathers, 141-143 

Theory of Universalism: quoted, 
141-143 

Thomas, Abel C.: quoted, 203-205 

Thoughts on the Divine Goodness: 


20 
Throop. See California Institute of 
T 


echnology 
Titus, Bishop of Bostra: 142 
“Touch Not My Lips with the 
White Fire”; quoted, 268 
Transcendentalism ; 5, 168 
A Treatise on Atonement; 19, 20, 
23, 25, 26, 42; quoted, 96-105 
“Trial for Seduction”: quoted, 13 
Trinity; and H. Ballou, 21, 23 
The Trumpet; 133, 165 
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230 Preservation of Indian Names. 


PRESERVATION OF INDIAN NAMES. 
(Communicted by Faepenic Kine.) 


Ir is a well known fact that we are yearly losing some of the orige 
nal names of our localities, and it is the duty of every lower of loca 
history to assist in preserving these monuments of an almost extinct 
people from oblivion—as some future philologist may be able to gire 
us their signification. The following is the description of a tract 
land in Plymouth, made in 1816 :—* Beginning by land formerly 
belonging to a man by the name of Freeman, ence running te 
great rock near Red Brook, so called, and in a straight line to eld 
brook, and thence by the land of Agawam till it comes to the Hern 
River coming out of Halfway Pond, so called, and running th 
said Agawam—thence by the said brook northerly, up stream, tos 
pine tree, marked on four sides, standing by a rock, about one mie 
from the mouth of said pond-—thence extending southeast near eas, 
to a pond called Sangutaguaplepanquash—thonce running near south 
erly to a pond called See ope and thence to a pond called Map 
ashinet, and thence to a place called Pothtopepet or Hedge Pood— 
thence running southerly to a place called Muscapaseet, and thence 
southerly to a place called Sacktawonnet—thenoe to a place called 
Unratuet—thence to a place called Mupawomenchanet—thenee toa 
place called Wanphennerket, and thonce westerly to said Frocmas’s 
land, being the bound firat mentioned,”’ 


WILL OF WILLIAM OURTIS. 
(Communicated by Natwanrex Crntis, Esq.) 


Krow all men by these presents, that I, willyam Curtis, in the 
-county of Suffolk in Nowongland, for and in considerashion of mine 
oWa and my wife's cage and weakness*, and our unability by reese 
thereoff to manage that small estate in our band, so as to atlanes 
Livellyhood thereby ; and our incapability to live without some abil 
person to bee a stafle and guyde, to ous in our enage, and all my cid 


dren through the goodness of God, being disposed into families of 


their one excepting my youngest ason, Jeaack; they not being in sogesd 
capacity, haveing babytashons and effeacts of their one, to < 
to be help fful unto me; for and in considerashion of fatherly 
tion and other good resons, moveing me hereunto, have and by @ 
presents doo fully and absolutelly, give, grante, make over, ad 
‘assine and confurme, unto my beloved sone, esac Curtis of the mae 
place, now living with me, my hole esteate, now Ia my hands, thats 
to say, my dwelling hous, barn, and outhousings and all my 
orchards and yards, catill and moveabill goods, of what sort 
the severall parssolls of land, as it now lyeth in Roxbury, tene scam 
of itlyeth in Roxbury, by Stoony River, as it now lyeth, be the same 
more or leas, with the aforesayd housings, orchards and yarda, and 
these abutting upon Stoony river Easter, and upon the land of J 









to will, tak 
‘this esteat, for their necessary relief, provided before any alienashion 
sor disposal, the sayd Willyam Ourtis, or Sary his wife, shall inform 
# tbe rest of their children, and together with them, by the advice of 
Sfreeds, chosen 
4Secondly, that the sayd Isaac Curtis, his hayers, assygne, executors 
Der administrators, shall pay or cass to be payd unto my beloved sonne, 
LJokn Curtis and to my beloved sonne-in-law Isaac Newull, the full 
aed just sum of forty shillings in some merchantable goods, to each 
gef thom, their hayers, assygnes, or executora within three months 
after the desesc of sayd Will 

(however found above expressed, together with what tha have already . 
j)meaved is their porshion ; and for the rest of my children, tha have 
already reseaved their porshions, 
Curtis, do resarve unto myselfe and to my wife, Sary Curtia, during 
‘the tiem of our natural liffe, halfe the fruit the orchard doth produce 
fr our one comfort and use, to dispose off, as the sayd Willyam Curtia 
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Curtis, lately of John Curtis, North, and upon the land of Joha Crafts 
aad rl Seaver, West, and upon the land of Isaac Curtis, lately the 
Led of Willyam Hopking, and the hyway leding frome gamblins end 
south ; and two acors of salt marsh, be it more or leas in the *eye- 
liad in Roxbury, as it now lyeth and there abutting upon the river. 
South, upon the land of Robert Seaver. West, upon the heirs of John 
Buggies. And five acors of woodland, more or less, nere to the town 
grate lots in Roxbury; and there abutting upon the town grate lots, 
aod the land of John Mayo and Willyam Joptine west, and upon the 
had of willyam hoping, south, and upon Abraham how, east, And 
mor, cayght acors of land in the woods in the middle divishion in Rox- 


. bary, being = of three and twenty lot as it now lyeth, be the 


sme mor or less, and there abutting land of Jokn Baker, east. North, 
upoa the land of willyam lion, west upon the land of, between the 
niddle divishion and the last, South, and together with this my present 
deed, doe give to my sayd sson Isaack, the present and full posseshion 
of this estate, to wit, my eayd hous, barn, and out housings, all the 
above sayd several parcels of lande with all that is upon them, and 
the appurtenensses and priveleges, belonging to them, together with 
all my catill and moveable goods, of what sort soever, and I, the sayd 


* Willyam Curtis, will and shall forever, hereafter warant my deed of gift, 


ia all the several parcels of it, unto my sayd soon. Jeaack Curtia, his 
hayres, executors, administrators, or aasygus, and all persons whatso- 
ver claiming any right or title hereunto, by, from, or under me, upon 
these considirations following :—First, that the sayd Jsaack Curtis, 
shall always, and at all times provide for me, his sayd father, Willyam 
Curtia, and his sayd mother, Sary Curtis, during the term of our 
satarall life, or the longest liver of ous both; of things necessary for 
our comfortabill living in this world, of comfortabill housing, lodging, 
food, clothing and firing, “all other things necessary or been i 
health or sickness ; at case he the sayd Jsagck, doe at any tiem 
Gil herein, #0 that there be full cass of complaint, that Williyam Cur- 
tor Sary, his wife, notwithstanding this deed, shall have full power, 
ssesehion and sell or otherwise dispose off, any part of 


by the sayd Willyom Curtis, and Sary, his wife. 


yam Curtis and Sary his wife; and this 


And I, the above sayd Willyam 


Piya where was a powder magazine formerty, and at the southerly end of the 












232 Will of William Curtis. M 

and Sary his wife shall see fit, In witness fixed wheroff, I, the « 

Willyam Curtis, hath sett to my hand and fixed my seall, this lovesd 

day of Februari, 1669, Willyam Curtis, Reaceaved, sealed and & 

Tivered in the presence of us, 
Peleg Heath, 


Wi, Cvans acknowledged th 
Samuel Crafts, ill, Mag 


Instrument as his W 
15", 1672, Bros Ty. 
Entered, Received and Compared April 5°, 1673, as attests, 
ns Tease Addington, Recorder. 


[William Curtis and Sarah his wife were here March 4th, 1632.8 
which date he was made freoman. He probably came from Londa 
“bringing four children, and settled in Roxbury, near the station of the 
Providence Railroad at Boylston Street, He is supposed to be the 
first of the name who came to New England, except, it may be, le 
eldest son, William, who, it is stated, came in 1631, perhaps wih 
John Eliot, in the “ Lion,” aod dicd young. The Gfth Isaac Core 
came into possession of the family estate by will from his father, 
nearly in the same manner as his ancestor William bequeathed a 
to his youngest son, Isaac, who gave it to his son Tstac, and m 
down to the present time ; the present possessor being of the sist 

neration and the fifth Jaaac, and tho only. male heir in the lival 

escent now living. 

The late Charles P. Curtis was of the opinion that his anceste 
William came from Stratford upon Avun, as tradition says & nepber, 
who came over with him, settled in Connecticut, with other familie 
from his native place, forming a colony and naming the town Str 
ford after their native place. } 


4 BOND FROM PHILIP TO 8440 CURTIa. 


Tuts testifies that I, flip Curtiz, don own and acknowledge thst 
when my father, Willyem Curtis, did give unto me an assynment ¢ 
his meadow, near Stony River, in the meadow lots, near to land ¢ 
Jokn Curtis, joyning unto myn own land and meadow, baring dat, 
on the 25" day of January, one thousand six hundred sixty sad 
nine ; he did reserve unto himself, the sayd willyam Curtis, my Father, 
and to Serah Curtis, my Mother, during the tym of their natural life, 
or the longest liver of them both, the whole use of the sayd meadow 
for mowing the firet crop on it in the year, constantly, in considers 
shion, wherof I, the above sayd, flip Curtie, doe fally and absolutely 
covenant and grant to and with my loving brother, ye Curtis, that 
he, the sayd Jsaac Curtis, shal constantly yer b yer, have liberty » 
mow and make and have a suffishont cart way Baal my land, with 
out molestashion too c away 
yeld, for the use of my father, william Curtis, and my mother Sersh 
Curtis, during the term of their nataral life, or the lon liver of 
them both ; also I dou covenant and engag unto and .with my sapl 
brother, /eaac Curtis, that whataoevrer c I, the said fiip Ourte, 


shall mak to the meadow for the use of feeding the rowen or afte 


pasture, after mowing it, shall be done at myn own ex 
sayd brother shall bar no mor charg of foncing than 
as lying in common, 


nee, and af 


ongeth to bin, 
under the above performance of this fathers 


1866.) 
| researved interest in his premises, I doe, bind myself, my heyres, 


such hay as the sayd meadow das | 
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Order respecting the Militia. 


executors and assigns during the whol tym of my fathers and mothers 


satural life, In witness wharoff I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal in the presence of 
Peleg Heath, Dated this twenty-fifth day of January, 
Samuel Crafts one thousand six hundred sixty and 


> nine. Jjilip Curtis, 


(Hubbard, in his History of the Indian Wars, states, that Capt. 
Heochman's company marched out of Boston Nov, 1, 1675, to rescue 
#me youths who had boon captured at Marlborough by the savages 
aod carried off. On the fourth day's march the Indian plantations 
were reached, an attack waa made, and the youths were rescued. 
The Indians finally retreated, but Lieut. Philip Curtis, the giver of the 
shove bond, and several of the company, were killed. This engage- 
ment took place about ten miles beyond where the town of Mendon 
is situated. ; 0. 

In tho Mussachusetts Archives, vol. 69, page 106, date 18: 12: 76, 
may bo found a petition of Obedience Curtis, of Roxbury, whose 
husband was killed by the Indians, when under Capt. Henchman, 
Ske was the widow of Philip Curtis, K.] 


D> - ee -a 


ORDER RESPECTING THE MILITIA. 
(Prom the Wexonsa Parsas—Communicated by the Pumily.) 


Sia, Boston, October 25th, 1154. 

You are hereby directed forthwith to get exact and compleat Lists 
from the several Captains of the Companies of Militia in the Regiment 
esder your Command, of the Number and Namos of the Persons by 
Law obliged to appear upon Alarms, and to transmit the said ag to 

ithin six Weeks of this day, and as much sooner as may be. 
a pes Sir, Your Friend and Servant. 
Col. Jacob Wendell. 
recoding document is unsigned. Enclosed in it is a paper 

Leas the fallowing list, in an unknown hand, which is endorsed 
ia the handwriting of Col. Wendell, ‘‘ This list of the Inhabbitants of 
Point Sherley was given me by Mr. Thomas Golthwait.’’] 


7. Inhabitants of Point Sherley. 

ce n Baker, Pratt, Fra. Grant, 

. one Bennet, Jacob Bredeen, Aquilla Hains, 

* Lindsford Morse, James Burrell, Sam'l Jenks, 

* Samuel Morse, John Chandler, Alex. Linklatter; 

Lindsford, Junr. Wm, Oox, Jobin Oakes, 

Jo, Millet, Jo. Cox, . Benj. Oakes, 
Jno. Pomroy, Patrick Connery, Dan’l. Griffin, ' 

&* John Poarch, Joseph Dyer, Geor Gerrald, 

© John Poarch, junr. Ebenr. Dispau, Sam'l Hains, 

** Nathan Sargent, Edwd. Dix, Amos Brown, 
John Sale, janr, Wm. Dix, Tho. Millet, 

Vol, XX. 20* 
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Bowen, Clarence Winthrop, The History of Woodstock, Connecticut 
[Norwood, Massachusetts: Privately Printed by The Plimpton 
Press, 1930] (Buffalo and Erie County Public Library Fi04 
W9B67) 

BOWEN, vol. 2, p. 502 - 503 

CHAMBERLAIN, vol. 3, p. 297 = 298 

CHILD, vol. 3, p. 472 - 473 


DAVIS, vol. 4, p. 459 -— 465 


Rich navis 05/07/94 00175.SRC 


Samuel Davis and His Descendants, by Davis. 


Deacon Daniel Davis was a farmer, and occupied the forty-acre 
lot on Oxford plain given him by his father, his home having 
been on the Sutton road near the mill brook. In the spring of 
1752 he removed to Killingly, Conn., where he purchased a farm 
and mill privilege on Five Mile River. He served as selectman 
and other public capacities, and also as deacon and committee 
of the church at Breakneck Hill. After the death of his wife 
and the removal of his sons, he followed them to Thompson 
parish where he owned a farm. Here he was allowed the 
privilege of building in the meeting-house a special pew "on 
the right hand side of the broad alley." A cause of great 
grief and sorrow in his old age was the fact of his kindred at 
Oxford, Mass., having embraced the new doctrines of the 
Universalists. His family Bible and armchair are now in the 
possession of Mrs. Harriet D. Palmer, a descendant, living at 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


Rick, DaviS 05/07/94 00183.SRC 


The Ancestry of Samuel Davis. 
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Bowen, Clarence Winthrop, The History of Woodstock, Connecticut 
(Norwood, Massachusetts: Privately Printed by The Plimpton 
Press, 1930] (Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F104 
W9B67) 

BOWEN, vol. 2, p. 502 - 503 

CHAMBERLAIN, vol. 3, p. 297 - 298 

CHILD, vol. 3, p. 472 - 473 


DAVIS, vol. 4, p. 459 - 465 
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From 19961@ef.gc.maricopa.edu Sat Apr 1 00:55:31 1995 
Received: from gcef.gc.maricopa.edu (root@gcef.gc.maricopa.edu [140.198.33.11]) 
by freenet-mail.buffalo.edu (8.6.10/8.6.4) with SMTP id AAAOQO960 for <ah961@free 
net.buffalo.edu>; Sat, 1 Apr 1995 00:55:28 -0500 
Received: by gcef.gc.maricopa.edu (5.65/Ultrix3.0-C) 
id AA26012; Fri, 31 Mar 1995 22:55:26 -0700 
Message-Id: <9504010555.AA2601 2@gcef.gc.maricopa.edu> 
Date: Fri, 31 Mar 1995 22:55:24 -0700 (MST) 
From: “Mariam Cheshire” <19961@ef.gc.maricopa.edu> 
To: ah961@freenet.buffalo.edu (Christopher J. Andrle) 
Subject: RE: CHILD/CHAMBERLAIN Family 


Chris - I wrote to Anne Long at the address you gave me and have 
received a good letter from her. She sent group sheets for 
Francis, Edmund and Jacob Chamberlain; Benjamin Child; and 
Griffith Bowen. 


The Edmund and Jacob Chamberlain and Benjamin Child is basically 
what I have, a few dates slightly different, but since they do 
not apply to direct line, will make a note on it... when and 
me <£ get to it. 


Next message will be my notebook file on Francis Chamberlain and 
Griffith Bowen, which might add a few dates to your file. 


I've been communicating with Jim Howell, jhowell@fdic.gov 

about the mother of Benjamin Child. You show he is son of 
Benjamin and Elizabeth Crane. Jim has reason to believe the 
mother was Sarah Shenton instead of Elizabeth. He is checking 
microfiche indexes at FHC. Anne Long does not show the mother of 
Benjamin Child on her group sheets so this information did not 
come from her. Do you have any other ideas where it might have 
come from? 


Sometimes I wonder if the more info we get, the more confused we 


ttyl (talk to you later) Mariam 19961@EF.GC.MARICOPA.EDU 
Mariam Cheshire 


2533 E. Willetta 
Phoenix, AZ 85008 


Press RETURN to Continue: 
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From 19961@ef.gc.maricopa.edu Sat Apr 1 00:57:44 1995 
Received: from gcef.gc.maricopa.edu (root@gcef.gc.maricopa.edu [140.198.33.11]) 
by freenet-mail.buffalo.edu (8.6.10/8.6.4) with SMTP id AAAO1048 for <ah961@free 
net.buffalo.edu>; Sat, 1 Apr 1995 00:57:36 -0500 
Received: by gcef.gc.maricopa.edu (5.65/Ultrix3.0-C) 

id AA26106; Fri, 31 Mar 1995 22:57:34 -0700 
Message-Id: <9504010557.AA26106@gcef.gc.maricopa.edu> 
Date: Fri, 31 Mar 1995 22:57:32 -0700 (MST) 
From: “Mariam Cheshire” <19961@ef.gc.maricopa.edu> 
To: ah961@freenet.buffalo.edu (Christopher J. Andrle) 
Subject: RE: CHILD/CHAMBERLAIN NOTEBOOK FILES 

Name: Mary BOWEN “ 

Born: 1635, Gowen, Glamorgen, Wales i 
Died: 31 Oct 1707, Roxbury, Suffolk, MA — 
Spouse: Benjamin CHILD, m. 1650 — 
Mother: Margaret FLEMING Father: Griffith BOWEN 
Direct Child: Mary Child, b. 28 Oct. 1660, Roxbury — 
Anne Long, Rt. 2, Box 671, Grangeville, ID 83530 


Anne sent charts, source for Bowen, National Genealogical Society 
Quarterly, Vol. 67, Number 3 (Sep 1979), pp 163-166 


Father: Griffith BOWEN, B. 1600, Langwith, Glamorgan, Wales 
married 1627, d. 1671/1676 v— 


Grparents: Francis BOWEN and Ellen FRANKLYN ~~ 
Mother: Margaret FLEMING 
Grparents: Henry FLEMING and Alice DAWKIN 


Name: Francis CHAMBERLAIN 
Born: 1580, England Died: 
Spouse: Rebecca 
Mother: Father: 
Direct Child: Edmund Chamberlain, b. 1615, England 
Other Children: Thomas, b. 1610, England, m. Annah/Mary, bef. 1636, 
d. aft 8 Feb 1692; Edward (direct); William, b. 1620, England, d. 31 
May 1706, Billerica, Middlesex, MA; Francis, b. 1621, m. Rebecca 
Sis/half sis Isaac Addington, m. 1647/48 
Info obtained from: Anne Long 


Her sources for Chamberlain: 


" Chamberlain Families of Early New England & of New York, LDS 
Genealogy Library in Salt Lake City, film #1014121, pt 1,2, by 
Prentiss Glazier 


The American Genealogist, Vol. 51, #3, pp 151-153 - Chamberlain 
él of Early New England, by Prentiss Glazier 


Chamberlain Chain, surname publication by Carolyn Wilson Weidner, 
W 2206 Borden Rd., Spokane, WA 99204-9668 


Press RETURN to Continue: 


_.. 
| CHAMBERLAIN 


Nessage #'8 (143 is last): 
Date: Sun Jan 29 2¢:1':36 1995 
Fron: 1996!@ef.g¢.saricopa.ede ("Marian Cheshire} 


Swdject: RE: CHAMBERLAIN /CBILD 
To: ab961@freenet.buffalo.edu (Christopter J. Azérle) | 24 | 1945 


Bi Chris - glad the U$ post office came thre. 


address is Carolyn Weidner, CHAMBERLAIN CHAIN, 2206 ¥. Serden Rd., 
Spokane, WA 99204-9668 


I don't know how often her newletter comes out; but | haven't ordered any 
recently. Origizally I asked her what issues had ay lines, she told ne, 
ant | orcerec thes. Maybe ste has somethizg new by now, 


talk to you later, Marian «= 1996 BER .GC. MARICOPA. EDT 


Ind of File, Press RETURNS to quit 
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From 19961@ef.gc.maricopa.edu Sat Jan 7 17:40:46 1995 
Received: from gcef.gc.maricopa.edu (root@gcef.gc.maricopa.edu [140.198.33.11]) 
by freenet.buffalo.edu (8.6.8/8.6.4) with SMTP id RAA22944 for <ah961@freenet.bu 
ffalo.edu>; Sat, 7 Jan 1995 17:40:45 -0500 
Received: by geef.ge.sacicopa.ede (5.65/Uitrix}.0-¢) 
id AAIO3B9; Sat, 7 Jan 1995 15:40:37 -0700 
Message-Id: <9501072240 AAIO3E9@gcel ge. earicopa.ede> 
Date: Sat, 7 Jan 1995 15:40:36 -0700 (ST) 
Fron: "Yarien Chestice” <1996'@ef.ge.mericopa. edu» 
Te: ab961@fceenet. dbuffalo.ede (Christopher J. Anérie} 
Subject: ZE: CBAMBERLAIN/CHILD 


hi Chris - 


2y printer has been in shop for 1€ cays, dor't expect it back 
for another week ard | ac lost without it. I've pet all the 
correspondence into teep daily files ané ! CAN’? FIND ANYTHING 
without henticg. and it sure slows we down, if ['s duplicating 
sonething here, you'll know why, 


>|, Mary CHAMBERLAIN, daw, of Jacob and Mary (CHILD) CHAMBERLAIN, 
owas dor2 0! Aug {687 in Roxbury, zarcied Samwel DAVIS 23 Jen 
21709 in Roxdery, and died ‘1 Feb 173) in Oxford. 


Mary is sister to Jaced, >. 1684/5, whicd is ey line. 

>2. Jacod CHAMBERLAIN, son of Edmund and Mery (TURNER) - 

>CHAMBERLAIN, was bors ‘5 Oct [£58 at Chelusford, aarriec Mary Ouse 
CHILD 24 Jaz 1685 in Roxbery, ané died O7 Nov 1721 in Roxbury. pe 
rHis wife, Mary CBILD was the dau. of Benjarin and Mary (30VEN) 

CHILD and was bern 28 Oct ‘660 in Roxbury and died 12 Oct ‘718 Q 

>in Roxbury. 


Jaced dieé of seallpox. 
Mary Child, b. @ Aug 660, bot 2B Oct. 1660 





>}. Edsuné CHAMBERLAIN, sow of Francis ané Rebecca CHAMBERLAIN, 
>was born about '615, aarriec Mary TURNER, ané died about ‘696. 


Edsund ¢. 8 May 1696, Woodstock, Suffolk Co., MA 
I don’t hawe anythizg on his pareztage or Mary Turner. 


>4, Benjanzin CHILD {father of Mary CHILD who sarried Jacod 
>CHAMBERLAIN), was the son of 3enjaein and Elizabeth (CRANE) 
CHILD, Be was bern about 1613, aarried Mary SOWES, and cied!4 
>Oet 1678 in Roxbury. 

> His father Benjaein CHILD was born about 159! and died aboat 
>1628, 


I don't bave info on Benjamin Child except date of death ané 
chilérez. 


>5, Mary BOWEN (cother of Mary CHILD who sarried Jacod 
>CHAMBERLAIN), was the daw. of Griffith BOWEN and Margaret 
>PLEMING, and was dort about 1655 and died about ‘707. Griffitt 
>BOWEN was the sox of Francis XOWEN and Margaret FLEMING was the 
odae. of Henry FLEMING. 


I had nothing on Mary 3owes 


fh 4 
Do you have any further referetces on the parts !|'s missing? 
Anyplace | can seared? 


4 lot of un Charberlain inforeatio: cane fron_{hamberlais 
Have yor seen that wwe > Aa satay 
newsletter? 


Some of ay Chilé info came from the book CHILD, CHILDS ané CHILDE 
FAMILIES from 1430 - '88!. by Elias Chilé. 1 haven't been able pr B83er~ 
to get this book interlibrary loat - it is in Lidrary of Congress 

and someone sade copies of a few pages but they are alzost 


utreadable. 


Sone of the dates [ have on Child/Childe came froz a fiche of MA 
VITAL STATISTICS. 


Do you have any further references oz the parts I's sissing? 
Anyplace [ can search? 


talk to you later, 
Merian «= 996 @EF.GC. MARICOPA. E00 


Press RETJAN to Continve: 
<<¢ MANIPOLATE PILES >>> 


! Using Files ot Free-Net 

2 List your files 

j Delete a file 

4 Renane a file 

5 Copy 8 file (make a duplicate) 

6 Create a file 

] Display a file {using the pager) 

@ Type a file (without paging) 

 $ Edit « file 

If you have not chosen an editor this cenu choice will create 

| a zew (expty} version of a file. 
1€ Edit your ‘work’ directory (dired) 

tt Encode a file in your ‘work" directory (auencode) 

12 Decode a file in your ‘work’ directory (uudecode) 
1] Move your dead letter file inte your work directory 

14 Remove your SEW eail files 

15 Remove your OLD eail files 

16 Split a file inte sealler pieces 

17 Clean u> your hore directory 


Press <S$PACE> for sore, "¢' te cuit, or ‘h for help 
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bs EDMUND | CHAMBERLAIN: It may be assumed that Edmund Chamber- 
lain was born . but the place and gat of his birth * Site 

3. Some authorities believe he was the brother of Thomas an Wil- 
liam Chamberlain, since all three were in Woburn, Massachusetts during 


the 1640s. The first record found for Edmund Chamberlain is his warm 
riage to MARY x at Rox SACS i eierelieeldtthtlanbstvetend ‘ROx- 
bury Vital Records, 2:67.) It is possible that she was the sister of 
John Turner, of Roxbury, who had @ daughter Elizabeth ie 1647, and whose 
"Goodwife Turner died 8th, 7th mo., 1647." (The History \of Roxbury 


that she was a member of the First Church in Roxbury, 45 the first child 
of Edmund & Mary (Turner) Chamberlain was baptized there, 


(The Reverend Johns Eliot’s Roxbury Church Records, Boston Records, Vol. 


The family ‘moved to Woburn in the latter part of 1648, where Thomas 
Chamberlain was named “a freeman" in 1644, and William Chamberlain was 
on the tax list in 1646. He was granted land in Woburn, as follows: 
Edmond Chamberlin John Parker and William Chamberlin are to 
have tenn Acres either of them or twenty scres as the Commite 
shall see meete they are to lay it out as shall bee Sest for 
the Towne and proprietors beginning at that end next parly 
medow Brooke and a joyning to Reding line at the out side all 


Town, Charles M. Ellis, Boston, !546, Pert |. P- ae, ft is known 


6. 


che way to bee tsyd out tc the persons ss they ore in crest 
above Expressed. (Woburn Town Records. I:14.) 


At some point Edmund Chamberlain purchased a house and $0 acres in Bil- 
lerica, Massachusetts. On 22 October 1/656, “tdmund Chamberline of Chelms 
ford, planter", deeded this property to William Baker, "bounded on che 
northeast with William Chamberline ... which I .«-- purchased both meadow 
and upland of Isaack Lerned, Thomas Chamberline and James Parker, the 
whole being one/twelfth of all that farme of 1500 acres by the purchased 
of the Worshipfull Thomas Dudley,Esq- deceased." (Middlesex County Deeds 
to2197 


The Chamberlain's eccond. Spiig: a daughter, was born in Woburn on 18 
December 1649, "Sargh.-deug ro f-Edaund". : rn Vitel Records.) 
Records seem to indicate that only Mary (Turner) Chamberlain was & mem~ 
ber of the church in Woburn. Records of the church at Chelmsford, Mass~- 
achusetts in !656, show Chat “Mary Chamberlin the wife of Edmond Chamb- 
lin dismissed to us from the church of Ooburne {Woburn)." This would 
indicate that they moved to Chelmsford in late 1655, or early 1656. The 
records indicate the ages of their four living children. Edmund Cham~ 
berlain lived at Chelmsford for about /6 years. In 1657 and, again in 
1662, he was appointed as “fence-viewr". On 3 May 1665, he became “a 
freeman" of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. He owned considerable land 
and a comfortable farmer's homestead. 


Tragedy struck the family on 7 December “1689, when diiads+—¥ ife-to-td— 
gund Chamberlaine of Chelmsford’, died at the hone-ofeSemveT™Ruggres “in 
Roxbury. tetry of Boston Cemetery Department, Record of Deaths, !630- 
1698, Roxbury. Boston. (904, p. 123.) Ic appears that she died 


while on a visit, or, @ ‘mission of mercy’ to the Ruggles'. The Roxbury 
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cemetery records indicate that there were four deaths in the Ruggles 
household from 26 October to 7 December 1669: _ 





8 mo. 26 d. Hanna, wife to Samuel Ruggles. 
} 9 mo. t @. Hanna, daughter to Samuel Ruggles. 
16 d. Sarah, daughter to Samuel Ruggles. 
10 mo. me) Ge Mary, wife to Edmund Chamberlain eof Chelmsford. 


| This would seem to lead one to believe that some form of disease swept 
through the household, and the possibility that Mary Chamberlain had 
come to be of help to the family, only to succumb herself. Extensive 
search has not revealed any evidence of the relationship between the 
Rugeles family and Mary (Turner) Chamberlain. However, there appears to 
have been some close tie, as evidenced in 1696, when Samuel Ruggles, Jr- 
was a ‘surety’ when Edmund Chamberlain died intestate. (See Note |. The 


Turner-Ruggles Relationship.) 


haemberlain wemrewwemed Gabeelittidtieiad, at Chelmsford, BARI SL ale | 
~ “Hannah Burden of Malden" (Cheimsford Vical Records.), the widow 
of Robert—Burditt {Busdect=BUTUTeT?: of Chelmsford, Massachusetts. (See 
Note 2. The Witter Family.) Edmund Chamberlain took charge of Robert 
Burditt’s estate, and some years later, by an agreement signed, | April 
1678, transferred it to his wife's son Thomas Burditt. (Middlesex County 
Court Records.) 


Soon after his marriage, Edmund Chamberlain moved his family to Malden, 
Massachusetts. In 1673 he rented a tract of land belonging to the estate 
of the late Governor Bellingham, for which he paid 3£ 4 year in 1673 and 
1674. (Papers of the Estate of Richard Bellingham.) He was elected Con- 
stable in Malden. In this capacity at the outbreak of King Philip's War 
in 1675, he was called to special duty: 


To the constable at Mauiden 

These require you in his majestys name on sight hereof to 
Impress ten able horses well shod with bridles and sadles 
well shod fitt for the Countreys service and bring them to 
Capt. Davis house in Boston by eight of the clock in the 
morning and hereof you are to make a Crue return under your 
hand and not faile at yor perrill. 

dat. August !675 By ye Councill Edw Rawson Secret'y 


On the other side of the paper, written in a fine, clear hand: 


1 have imprest ten horses for the use of the contre acordin 
to the tener cf the warrant. Edmond Chamberline. 
(Massachusetts Archives, XVII. p.234.) 


SS ————— 


The family moved back to Roxbury, and were living there in October 1678 
when Edmund and Hannah sold the Chelmsford place to James Russell: 


A dwelling house and 15 acres of land on part of which the house 
stands; and 15 acres of land on the east of the house, a high- 
way dividing between them. 


Both tracts were bounded by the land of Thomas Chamberlain to the north, 
and by the town Commons eleewhere, with about 38 acres of meadow in var- 


icus places, and ten acres at Pine Plain at the head of the Cove. 
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In an account of the es cate of Griffith Bowen, formerly of Roxbury, ren- 
dered in February /683/4, is the following: 


To building repairing and fencing on the 3? farm in the tise 
wherein Edmund Chamberlaine occupjed the same being 5 yeares 
all which will appears by an acct’ of particulars. £39:16:06. 
P~ 2 years rent at £5 p year and 3 years rent at £9 & years p 
by Edmund Chamberlaine. £39: 16:06. 
P 


rent remaining in the hands of s¢ Chamberlaine 3:03:06. 


The above would indicate that the family Ae eR nies time 
after February |8823dm, when they apparently jo the group of pioneer 
settlers of Suffolk C 


Wagdstock, Connectious, 


It was in New Roxbury that Edmond Chamberlain held Lor # 56, in the jre 
Range, containing 21 acres, in the Roxbury half of the town of Woodstock, 
as well as, Lot # 73, in the 5th Range, 27 and 3/4 acres. He was granted 
by the Town of Woodstock, 23 November 1693, a corner of land about 30 
rods for fencing on the north side of Muddy Brook. He bought a tract of 
land there from James Frizzell, and the town granted him 3 acres of land 
adjoining that tract, 2!) March 1693/4. 


According to the administration of the estate of Edmund Chamberlain, he 


died, intestate, Gattmqeld95. 


Administration on the estate of Edmund Chasbersase husbandman, 
late of Woodstock, County of Suffolk, Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, was granted 28 July 1696, to ManaeheClamberlain, rrs=widou, 
who gave tne required bond, dated 26 July i696, for the sum of 
two hundred pounds, with Samuel Ruggles (Jr.] and John Mayo, both 
of Roxbury, sureties. 


An Inventory of the Estate of Edmund Chamberlain, late of Wood- 
stock, who dece'd, May 8th Anno Dom: 1696. 


Wearing Apparell.35s. a Bibdle 5s. £2 =- 00.= 00 
2 Baggs 3s. A Cart rope 4s. 0 - 07 - 00 
Apparell; pillion; an old hive & a spade i2d CG - 04 - O00 
2 axes at éps. 4 Wedges & a beetle rings 5/old 

iron 4d. 0 - 17 - 00 


Earthen ware Ii2d.; 3 gimlets 9d.; 2 forks & a 
hammer 3d. 

Pewter 5/ Iron Pot 5/ frying pan 2/64. 
Saddle & Bridle 4/ a box 31 

Chairs & Wooden Vesselis, spoons & Tinpan 
Cart & Wheels & Tackling 

A plow & horse Tackling 

A wheel 2/6d. a rugg 2/ A slead & brake 3/. 


ovwcocooo 
' 
Oo 
oa 
1 
i=) 
o 


a Shave i/. 0 - 08 = 06 
A pr. small oxen; a cow & yearling & small swine 10 - 00 - 00 
Horse kine 3 - 00 = 00 
A small right in the Woods 1 = 10 - 00 
An Interest in the Land belonging to Roxbury 2 - 10 - 00 
House & Homestead 31 = 00 - 00 

£$7 =- 12 = 03 
Cash paid that was due to the Estate 20 = 00 - 00 
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< 
Presented to the court by the administratrix 2! Sept. 1696. ‘ 
The Account of the administratrix was filed and allowed 24 Sept. 1696. 
She charged herself with the estate as it had been appraised, viz§ 


Goods & Chatctels £42 - 12 - 03 
The house & lands 35 - 00 - 00 
ert =z = 
And petitioned for allowance of expenses & payments, as follows: 
pd. sickness & funerall charges £01 - 08 -06 
pd for letters of Administration & regestring 
Inventory 00 - 10 - 00 


pd to severall persons for corne which was 
spent in the fasily before che death 


of my husband 02 - 03 - 00 
pd to John Chamberlain for so much due him 09 - 00 - 00 
pd to Deacon ffreary [Frarey] 0!1 - 06 = 00 
pd to James Corbyn 01 - 00 - 00 
pd to John Mayo 03 - 03 - 04 
pd to Mr. Josiah Dwight 00 - i2 = 00 
pd to Mary Chamberlain for money which my sd 

husband borrowed of her Ol - 01 - 08 
pd to Richard Billings of Hatfield 00 - i2 = 00 
pd to Nathaniel Sanger 00 - 09 - 00 
pd to Peter Moss for weaving 00 - 03 - 06 
pd co William Bartholomew 00 - O01 - 00 
pd to John Care [Gore] 00 - 04 - 00 
pd in expenses in traveling from Woodstock 

twice, allowances for my time & trouble 0/1 - 10 - 00 


pd for allowing & Registring this Account 00 - 06 - 00 


Whole Estate £77 = 12 = 03 
Charges _ 23 = 04 - Of 
Remains £54 - O7 - OF 
Errors Excepted 

signed 


Hannah W@ Chamberlain 
Besides whiche summe pd. the estate remains yet indebted to sev- 
erall persons about fefty shillings money: 


Children of Edmund & Mary (Turner) Chamberlain: 


mary? CHAMBERLAIN, baptized 16: 2m: 1648, "d of Edmund” (Roxbdury 


Church Record). baptized [?]) i: I2m: 1656, "abt. 8 y, d of 
woe cs mec ore: : ; 
Edmund" (Chelmsford Vital Records). died young? 
SARAH CHAMBERLAIN, betobbs 9, "d of Edmund” in Woburn, 


(Woburn Vital Records). Baptized J: 2m: 656, abt 7 y, 4 of 


Edmund". (Chelmsford Vita) Records). She married SQGEPE-DAYIS, 
at Roxbury, 28 October 1670. (Roxbury Vital Records). 


2 


iii. ELIZABETH” CHAMBERLAIN, born !1 March 1652, at Woburn, "d of Ed- 


mund". (Woburn Vital Records). baptized |: I2m: 1656, "abc. 
Sy, d Edmund” (Chelmsford Vital Records). She married QHOM4S 
@WHEELER, at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 5 May 1673. (Albert G. 
Wheeler: The Wheeler Family in America, [Boston, 1914] 513-6.) 
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He was the son of Isaac & Frances (Cook) Wheeler of Charles-~ 
town. He died in 1678, at Charlestown. His will dated 23 
October !678, mentions his wife Elizabeth, and his eldest son 
Thomas Wheeler; son, Isaac Wheeler and daughter, Mary Wheeler. 
The will was atcested to by Joseph Wheeler, aged 68 and John 
Chamberlain, age 24, [probably the brother of Elizabeth (Cham- 
berlain) Wheeler], who heard his verbal will. 


Children of Thomas & Elizabeth (Chamberlain) Wheeler: 


te Thomas Wheeler, born ! March !674,at Charlestown. 
He apparently died unmarried. 


ii. Mary Wheeler, born | July 1676, at Charlestown. She 
married Samuel Green, son of Samuel & Mary (Cook) 
Green, on 4 May 1694. They had four children: 
Mary; Sarah; Samuel and John. Samuel Green, Sr. 
died 24 January 1729/30. 


SA h « Isaac Wheeler, born 4 September /678, at Charlestown. 
He married, 30 April 1700, at Cambridge, Massachu~ 
setts, Bethia (Sweetster) Parke. He was a cord- 
wainer. He died |7 January !755. They were the 
parents of Isaac Wheeler, Jr., 1705-1760 and Thomas 
Wheeler, 1706-1759. 


2 


Zs im. JOHN“ CHAMBERLAIN, baptized 1|:i2m:1656, “aboute 3y son of Ed~- 
mund", at Chelesford. (Chelmsford Vital Records.) 
v. EDMUND CHAMBERLAIN, "Edmond Chamblin the so [son] of the }. 


sd. Mary Chamblin baptized 29 of 4 56." (Wilson Waters: 
History of Chelmsford, Massachusetts, [Lowell, Mass. 1917] 

5 ee His brother, John, was impressed to serve with Captain 
Samuel Moseley against the Indians in King Philip's War, but 
Edmund took his place. He was killed in the fighting at 
Great Swamp, [near what is now West Kingston, Rhode Island] 
on 18 December 1675. (Deloraine Pendre Corey: History of Mal- 
| den, Massachusetts, 1633-1785, (Malden, 1899] 324.) 








| 2 


ee JACOB” CHAMBERLAIN, born 15 October 1658, "son of Edmon & Mare” 
| tekelmaTSPa-VTER Records) 


Children of Edmund & Hannah (Witter) Chamberlain: 


i. SUSANNAH? CHAMBERLAIN, born 4 June !671, at Malden, and died, 


3 May 1672, at Maiden. (Malden Vital Records.) 

, 4. EBENEZER- CHAMBERLAIN, born December 1672, at Malden, died 

| December 1673, at Malden. (Malden Vital Records) 

sit. SUSANNAH- CHAMBERLAIN, born ca. 1674. She married, as his sec- 
ond wife, JOHN TUCKERMAN, on [4 November 1693, probably at 
Boston. He was the eldest son of John & Sarah Tuckerman of 
Boeton. They are, according to Savage, the ancestors of most 
of the Tuckermans in New England. They had four children: 


Sarah; Abraham; Jacob & Edwerd Tuckerman. (James Savage. 
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&. -k*¥. EDMOND? CHAMBERLAIN, born 31 January !675,at Malden. (Malden 


VitalRecords) 





v. MARY? CHAMBERLAIN, baptized 22 7m 1676, at Roxbury. (Roxbury 
Vital Records) She married, 2! November 1699, at ‘Woodstock, 
JAMES LEAVENS. (Woodstock Vital Records). Nothing more 
is known of them. 


- Joun? CHAMBERLAIN (Edmund '). His baptism is recorded at 


- 

Chelmsford on 1: I2m: 1656, “aboute 3y son of Edmund". (Chelmsford 
Vital Records). He was one of the young men impressed into military 
service against the Indians in King Philip's War on 30 November [675. 
However, it is said, that his younger brother Edmond took his place 
at the time of the Great Swamp Fight, and was killed in the battle, 
18 December 1675. However, by early April 1676 John was one of the 
men garrisoned at Hadley, Massachusetts, under the command of Captain 
William Turner. 


By 1677/78 he was married to a woman nated HANNAH, Last name unknown. 
When his family moved back to Roxbury, John apparentiy remained in 
Malden, as he is recorded as one of the men who “carted wood for the 
minister" there in 1681. On 10 April 1688, John Chadwick conveyed to 
John Chamberlain of Malden, for £30 sixty-two acres in Rowley Village 
{later Boxford] Massachusetts, on the roads from Ipswich to Andover, 
Massachusetts. Witnesses tc the conveyance were John & Susanual 
Jacob. From the known records it seems unlikdy that he moved to this 
property, which was some distance away, since he was made a "freeman", 
presumably at Maiden, 22 March 1689/90. On 27 February 1693/4, he 
conveyed this land as "John Chamberlain of Malden" to Daniel Black of 
Boxford for £31. There is no mention of a dwelling in the deed. 
(Essex Deeds, 9:259) 


In 1695 he was granted 6 acres in the town of Malden. The will of 

Job Lane, dated 28 September 1696, mentions John Chamberlain as a ten- 
ant of one of his farms in Malden. He is not listed as a tenant by 

22 September 1697, when the inventory of the estae was taken. The 
farm was close to the town-line of Rumney Marsh [now Revere] Massachu- 
setts. In 17013 he was taxed in Rumney Marsh for "2 polls, | horse, 

2 oxen, 6 cows, 30 sheep, 1 hog" with land valued at £12 a year. By 
1702 he held "a farme at twenty pound rent a year". Nicholas Paige 
mentioned him as tenant on his "litcecle farm" of 100 acres in February 
1702/3. (Suffolk Deeds). At the time of his death he was a tenant 

on this same farn. 


He died, 27 December, "in che sixty-seventh year of his age", apparently 
at Rumney Marsh. His son John, Jr. was appointed administrator of his 
estate. (Suffolk Probate Records, xxii, 356, 384, 625.) Nothing is 
known of his wife Hannah. 


Children of John & Hannah Chamberlain: 


pe 4s Joun? CHAMBERLAIN, born about 1678, probably in Malden. 
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Chart CO en ew = 
ver 
mn ii. PHEBE> GIBBS born 19 April 1755. She married 
3) March 1774, I 


16. viii. EDMUND” CHAMBERLAIN born I! October 1730; baptised 22 Nov- 


ember 1730. 


17. im. NATHANIEL” CHAMBERLAIN born 27 October 1732; baptised 5 
November 1732. 

18. x. ABIEL” CHAMBERLAIN born 7? October 1734. 

8. JACOB? CHAMBERLAIN (Jacob’, Edmund’) He was born at Rox- 


He was baptised [5 March 


bury 7 March 1685 (Roxbury Vital Records) 

1684. He married 30 May i711, —— PAYSON. 
full communion with the church at West Ro Ma 
1616. She was born 20 October 1690 at Dorchester, 


They lived at Roxbury, but Jacob also owned proper 
achusetts. He “owned w#e-covenant” in the church 

1712. He acquired much property in Roxbury. He b 
heirs, and of his son-in-law Samuel Scott, land an 
in Dudiey and partly in what had been formerly the 
Part of this extensive estate in Roxbury and Dudle 
dest son Jacob Chamberlain of Dudley on 25 October 
estate to his son Samuel Chamberlain on 3! January 
son Edward Chamberlain on 3 June 1747. Part to hi 


She was received into 
ssachusetts, 24 June 
Massachusetts. 


ty in Dudley, Mass~ 
at Roxbury, July 
ought of the Dudley 
d buildings, partly 
township of Oxford. 
y he gave to his el- 
1742. Part of the 
1744. Part to his 
s son Stephen Cham- 


berlain on 18 April !76}. [Suffolk & Worcester County Deeds] He and 


his brother John Chamberlain sold their lands in Woodstock, Connecti- 


cut, which they had inherited from their father in 


ter County Deeds & Woodstock Deeds, Connecticut, 2 


Jacob died & a Administration on his 
to his widow Sarah on November 1761. 
Children of Jacob & Sarah (Payson) Chamberlain: 


ti. SARAH” CHAMBERLAIN born 27 July 1712. 
ember 1730 SAMUEL SCOLT, She died | 


1743/44. ([Worces- 
ee i 


estate was granted 


She married, 4 Nov- 
} February 1773. 


Children of Samuel & Sarah (Chamberlain) Scott: 


is JOHN” SCOTT born 7 September 


first, MARY TROTT; second, 


1731. He married, 
JOANNA BROWN; third, 


CHLOE DANIELS. He died [in New Hampshire? ] 
prior to !805. [DAR PATRIOT INDEX] 


5 


ai. ABRAHAM” SCOTT born !7 February !733- He married 


first, MERETABLE ?; second, 
died [in New Hampshire?) | 
Patriot Index] 

5 


ABIGAIL LATHAM. He 
BNovember 1794. [DAR 


iii. JAMES” SCOTT born 1735. He married RHODA ROCKWARD. 
He died 28 October 1776. [DAR Patriot Index] 


5 


iv. SARAH” SCOTT born about 1738. She died, unmarried, 
22 October 1756. 
Vv. SAMUEL? SCOTT born about 1740. He married ABIGAIL 


GOSS. He died about 1794. 
3 


{DAR Patriot Index] 


vi. ISAAC” SCOTT baptised |! November 1744. He married 


LYDIA ?. 
vii. ELIZABETH? SCOTT baptised 30 


July 1747. 


viii. JEMIMA? SCOTT baptised 30 July 1749. She married 


BEN DRESSER. 
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ix. JACOB” SCOTT baptised 14 June 1752; died 1756. 


5 
x. MARY” SCOTT baptised 15 December 1754; died 1756. 
ti. MARY” CHAMBERLAIN born 14/15 April 1714; baptised 18 April 


1714 at West Roxbury. She married, 23 January 1733/34, 


SMe SDI Te Of Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


9:. i a Jacos* CHAMBERLAIN born 18 August 1716; baptised |9 Aug- 
ust 1716. 
20. iv. SAMUEL” CHAMBERLAIN born 21 October 1718; baptised 26 Octo- 
ber 1718. 
Sia ELIZABETH” CHAMBERLAIN born 21/28 January 1719/20; bap- 
tised 3! January 1719/20. She died January 1767. 
ya vi. EDWARD” CHAMBERLAIN born 20 February 1722/23; baptised 24 


February 1722/23. 


wii. PATIENCE” CHAMBERLAIN born |7 November 1727; died 14 Dec- 
ember 1727, “ae. 1 month", buried in Wese Roxbury. 


wiii. JOHN“ CHAMBERLAIN born 17 June 1729; died 10 July 1729, 
"ae. | month", buried West Roxbury. 


ix. STEPHEN’ CHAMBERLAIN born 12 April 1731; died 20 July 1731, 
"se. 3 months", buried West Roxbury. 
i. siete STEPHEN’ CHAMBERLAIN born 2 July 1733. 
9. JOHN? CHAMBERLAIN (Jacob’, Edmund’) He was born I August 


1687 at Roxbury. He married 2 enacee Nckmaledavicg lbh SAS BOWEN at Rox- 

bury. [Boston Marrs., 305] She was born 25 October 4, the daughter 
jpcester) Bowen. She died 31 October 1735 at Roxbury. 

John Chamber] a iw tQPGSSBON PRES, “ae. 92" at Roxbury. [Roxbury Churc 


Records, Second Parish] 
Children of John & Hannah (Bowen) Chamberlain: 


93: i. JOHN” CHAMBERLAIN born 28 October 1730 in Roxbury. 


ii. HANNAH” CHAMBERLAIN born 12 October 1732 at Roxbury. She 
was baptised 29 October 1732. [Roxbury Church Records, 
Second Parish] She married BATHANIEL PARKER in 1756. 
Nathaniel & Hannah (Chamberlain) Parker were the parents 
of seven children. 

ie KATHERINE” CHAMBERLAIN born 5& October 1735 in Roxbury. She 
was baptised 12 October 1735. [Roxbury Church Records, 
Second Parish} She married JOHN WELD at Trinity Church, 


Boston, | January 1754. [Boston Marrs. (2nd list), 9.] 
> 
oO. EDMUND? CHAMBERLAIN (Edmund*, Sdaund’) He was born in 
Woodstock, Connecticut 23 August 1700. On 20 April 1730 he sold a 
tract of land in Woodstock to his brother Joseph Chamberlain. He 
married SARAH WRIGHT of Woodstock on 15/17 January 1733/34, by the 
Reverend os Troop. [Recorded twice in the Church Records] She was 


the caughter of Lisutenant Joseph & Sarah (Chandler) right. She was 
bornv!i7 August 1715 in Andover, Massachusetts. Edmund and his wife 
joined the church 17 November 1734. He was an efficient citizen and a 
deacon of the church. He was a surveyor in the town in I761. 


Edmund Chamberlain gied 9 December |779. His wife, Sarah died 2? 
_Desemberell83, On 24 September 1807 their sons Abiel & Edmund signed 


a quit claim in which they said they were “the sole heirs at Law" of 
page 6 


-Vol. 3, 297. hereafter called Bowen.) She was baptized 28 October 1660. 


_* : (Edmund!) . 
ZB JACOB” CHAMBERLAIN, was born at Chelesford, 15 October 1658. 
(Chelmsford Vital Records). He married, 24 January 1683/4, at Roxbury 
MARY CHILD, the daughter of Benjamin & Mary (Bowen) Child. (Roxbury 


Vital Records) She was born at Roxbury, 8 August 1660. (Clarence W. 
Bowen: The History of Woodstock, Connecticut [Norwood, Mass., 1930] 










(Savage, I., 377.) She was admitted to the church as “Mary Chamberlain”, 
in April 1690. . 


Jacob Chamberlain owned the covenant act Roxbury, in March 1685. He 
bought 38 acres of wood-land, ! July 1698, as well as others at later 
dates. He owned land in Woodstock as follows: Lot #105 in the 6th range, 
containing 23 acres; Lot #105 in the 8th range, in the 2nd division, of 
29 acres and Lot #13 in Maple Island meadow, 5 acres. However, there is 
no evidence to show that he occupied this property, presumamably being 

a resident of Roxbury. He was a “selectman” in 1717. 


His wife Mary (Child) Chamberlain died 12 October 17!8, in Roxbury. 
(Roxbury Vital Records) (See: Note 3 The Chiid Family) [It is believed 
that the footstone marked "Mary, Chamberlain™ next to the grave of 

Jacob Chamberlain in the cemetery at Roxbury marks her greve. (Epitaphs, 


Roxbury, Massachusetts. 6!.) 


He married, second, SARAH (FAXON) WELD, at Roxbury, 29 April 1719. She 
was the daughter of Thomas & Deborah (Thayer) Faxon of Braintree, Mass. 
(See: Note 4 The Faxon Family) Her first husband was Lieutenant Joseph 
Weld, of Roxbury, who died in 1711/12. 


Jacob Chamberlain was the administrator of the estate of Joseph Davis, 
Jr., of Brookline, Massachusetts in 1720. [Brookline was originally a 
part of Roxbury.] Joseph Davis was the husband of his sister Serah. 


He died of small pox,7? November 172!, at Roxbury. His gravestone in 
the Roxbury Cemetery reads as follows: (Epitaphs, Roxbury, 61.) 
HERE LYES BURIED/Ye BODY OF m*. JACOB CHAMBERLAINE/ 


WHO DECEASED Ye/ 7th OF NOUEMBER/ IN Yr |1721/ AGED 62 


YEARS. 


His will, dated 3 November 1721; proved, 1! December |721, (Suffolk 
Probates, 22:309.) mentions his wife, Sarah; Mary Davis, wife of Samuel 
Davis, whom he calls his eldest daughter; Elizabeth Weld, his second 
daughter, and her children. He divided his lands between his "eldest 
son" Jacob and his “second son" John. Sarah Chamberlain lived to be 84, 
dying I14 October 1745. She was buried in the Central or Peter's Hill 
Burying Ground on WalterStreet. She bequeathed her estate to her Weld 
offspring. : ‘ : oe 


Children of Jacob & Mary (Child) Chamberlain, all born in Roxbury: 


so JACOB? CHAMBERLAIN, born 7 March Meaass, “son of Jacob & Mary.” 
(Roxbury Vital Records) 
9. ii. JOHN? CHAMBERLAIN, born | August 1687. (Roxbury Vital Records) 
twins 3 


iii. MARY” CHAMBERLAIN, born 1 August 1687. (Roxbury Vital Records? 
She married, 23 June 1709, SAMUEL DAVIS, son of John & 
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CHAMBERLAIN Family Sources: -01/21/95 00491.NTS 


Savage, James, A Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers 
of New England, [Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1860] 
(Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F7 $26), vol. 1, p. 
352 - 355. 
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Savage, James, A Genealogical Dictionary of the First 
of » (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1860] 
(Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F7 S26) 

BAILEY, vol. 1, p. 94 - 95, 142 - 143 

CHAMBERLAIN, vol. 1, p. 352 - 355 

CHILD, vol. 1, p. 377 =- 379 

CONANT, vol. 1, p. 440 =- 441 

LAMPHEAR, vol. 3, p. 50 

MANSFIELD, vol. 3, p. 148 - 149 

PIERCE, vol. 3, p. 426 - 432 

PEARSON, vol. 3, p. 433 - 434 

SATTERLY, vol. 4, p. 20 

SIMMONS, vol. 4, p. 100 

WALTON, vol. 4, p. 404 - 405 

WOODWORTH, vol. 4, p. 647 = 648 


- 05/07/94 00182.SRC 
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Genealogical Dictionary of New England, Savage. 


voi. 1, py 353. 


Jacob Chamberlain was admitted a freeman in 1690 and next year 
lived at Newton. 
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Christopher Andrle 


cjandrle@gmail.com 
January 6, 2022 


N. MISCELLANEOUS RECORDS 


BOWEN, CHAMBERLAIN, CHILD, DAVIS Families - 12/22/96 00332.SRC 


Bowen, Clarence Winthrop, The History of Woodstock, 
[Norwood, Massachusetts: Privately Printed by The Plimpton 
Press, 1930] (Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F104 
W9B67) 

BOWEN, vol. 2, p. 502 - 503 

CHAMBERLAIN, vol. 3, p. 297 - 298 

CHILD, vol. 3, p. 472 - 473 


DAVIS, vol. 4, p. 459 = 465 


i — 


Article #2867 (2927 is lest): 

Free: J13blute <j 13olusebaol.coe> 

Newsgroups: soc. genealogy. surnanes 

Subject: Re: CRILD/BOWEN; ENG/WLS>MA.USA '59!-1707 
Date: Mon Ped 6 12:52:05 1995 


Tames, 

Have you looked at Elias Child's “Genealogy of Child, Childs, and Childe 
Fasilies of tte Past and Present in the Qnited States and Canada fro 21630 
to (881", originally awblished in 188°? It cay be available on aicrofore 
froe your FAC! He focuses prirarily on the Roxbury Childs farily ané 
their descendants. Elias Child states that Jenjamin Child wes a nephew of 
Ephrais Child, whe cape from Kent, | think. Be bes pretty extensive 
write-up on Ephrais Child whict say have your narrow your search ares. 


loazne 


End of File, Press RETURN to quit 


ALT-F10 HELP FANSI-BBS JRDL F 9600 NBI FLOG CLOSED J PAT OFF FCR FER 
Article #2869 (25927 is last}: 

Fron; J13blebs <j 13bluhs@aol. com> 

Newsgroups: soc. genealogy. surreses 

Subject: Re: CHLLD/BOWEN; ENG/WLS>M4,USA 1591-1787 

Date: Mon Feb 6 12:32:12 1995 

Janes, 

Another researcter workicg on this Roxbury line of Childs is Marian 
Cheshire, 

19961 @ef.gc.caricopa.edu 

Goot luck with your Childs lire. Mine are fror Barnstable, MA. 
Jeanne 


End of Pile, Press GETURN to quit 


ALT-FIG WELP J ANSI-BBS J FDL J 9600 NB! JLOG CLOSED J PHT OFF TCR FCA 
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Savage, James, A Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers 
of New England, [Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1860] 
(Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F7 $26), vol. 1, p. 
377 - 379. 
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Bowen, Clarence Winthrop, The History of Woodstock, Connecticut 
{[Norwood, Massachusetts: Privately Printed by The Plimpton 


Press, 1930] (Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F104 
W9B67) 


BOWEN, vol. 2, p. 502 - 503 
CHAMBERLAIN, vol. 3, p. 297 = 298 
CHILD, vol. 3, p. 472 = 473 
DAVIS, vol. 4, p. 459 - 465 
MASON, vol. 7, p. 398 

NEWELL, vol. 7, p. 530 
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Bowen Family’ bi 


ify 

First Generation $9: 
1 of f ae 
GRIFFITH BOWEN 't ae 
























Born Langeuith, Gower, Wales, d. England 1676, son of Fram 
Bowen and Ellen Franklin, m. Margaret Fleming, daughter of Hen 
Fleming of Swansea, Wales. The house of Griffith Bowen ' at Burye” © 
head as well as the Mansion House in 1557 of his great-grandfather  ~ 
Griffith ap Owen in Oxwich, in the Gower Peninsula, Wales, are still 
standing.t Griffith * came to Boston with his family in 1638. Hew . 
and his wife Margaret Fleming joined the First Church of Boston : 
Near his home lot in Boston at the corner of what are now Essex and” 
Washington streets stood the historic “ Liberty Tree” said to have) 
been planted in 1646 § by Griffith Bowen * and cut down by Tories, 
1775. With Peter Oliver in 1649 Griffith ' was chosen to do i 
work at Muddy River, but he returned to England where he dit 
Power of administration for his estate was granted Apr. 17, & 
to his son Lieut. Henry Bowen * buried in Woodstock. The I th 


> 


Island Bowens are descended from Richard Bowen who settle 
Rehoboth, Mass., in 1640 and who was the eighth son of James B 


* “Lineage of the Bowens of Woodstock, Connecticat,” by Edward Augustus Bowen (Cam 
Mase., 1897); “The Family of Griffith Bowen,” by Daniel Bowen (Jacksonville, Fla., 1993)5, We 
and graveyard inscriptions; “Bowen Ancestry,” by Edward A. Bowen (N. E. Hist. and Gea 
Vol. 47: 453); “Griffith Bowen of Boston,” by Edward A. Bowen (N. E. Hist. and Gen. Reg., ¥ 
Oct. 1893, pp. 4$3-459)- * 

+ For Griffith Bowen's ancestry as well as for has life in Wales after his return from Bostoe to 
land see “ The Bowens of Woodstock"; and Rev. Daniel Bowen's “The Family of Grf&th Bows 
(Jacksonville, Pla, 1993), pp. 151-266. Griffith Bowea’s uncle Grifith (brother of Francis) left am 
will (dated Ape. 21, 1600; he was buried June 2, 1607) to his mother Elizabeth, to his sisters & . 
and Mary £20 each, to his sister Anna £15, to the poor of Oxunch, Penryce, Swansea and three or) 
ishes to shillings each. He also remembered friends and other relatives, including his brothers 
and Owen Bowen (will of Griffith Bowes of parish of Berymaber, Diocese of Exon, communicated | 
Lieut. Col. E. R. Coctingham, Ballyhaiss, Roxeth Hill, Harrow, Eng.). Cf. Brookline Hiss. See. 
$» 1925, PP. 1S, 24. : 

$ The reproduced in Edward A. Bowen's “The Bowens of Woodstock,” pp. 10 
were visited By hien and in 1907 by the author, and in 1910 by the author, his wife and da 

§ Rev. Daniel Bowen im Bowen Genealogy, p- 160, says Liberty Tree stood im Griffith Bows 
house lot, and may have been planted by him, The tree stood across the street and there is a0 9 
be planced it. ¥ 
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Bowen Family 


unty Pembroke, Wales. Griffith Bowen’s 150 acres in Brook- 
yere divided among his children. Mary’s* son Joshua Child * 
1729 subsequently owned this rso acres and after his death 
th’s ' two great-grandsons Joshua Child ¢ 1687-1756 and Isaac 
A 1688-1765 became the owners. 


Curpren b. WaLEs: 

2 Marcaret * b. 1628, d. Sept. 13, 1692, m. Dec. 24, 1647 John Weld of 
Roxbury, b. England Oct. 28, 1623, d. Roxbury Sept. 20, 1691, son 
of ns Joseph Weld of Roxbury and grandson of Edmund Weld 

of Sudbury, Ene. 

3 Francis * of Pembroke, Wales, in M@p8, b. 1630. 

4 Witttas ? b. 1652. 

Henry * b. 1634. 

6 Many * b. 1635, d. Roxbury, Mass., Oct. 31, 1707, m. about 1653 Ben- 

jamin Child of Roxbury, b. Aughton, Yorkshire, Eng., d. Oct. 14, 








4 

















1678. 

Eutzasets * b. 1637, d. Boston Mar. 2, 1713, ™- Apr. 1669 Dr. Isaac 
Addington of Boston, b. Jan. 22, 1645, d: Mar. 19, 1715, 800 of Isaac 
Addington and Anne Leverett. Dr. Addington who m. (2) Nov. 19, 
1713 Elizabeth, widow of Col. John Wainwnght, was Secretary of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay; Member of General Court 1665; 
Speaker of House and Assistant 1686; Judge of Probate 1693; 
Judge of Court of Common Pleas 1695-1702; Chief Justice of 
Superior Court 1702-1 703.* 

 @ Estuer * bap. Boston Feb. 10, 1639,¢ d. Mar. 28, 1654. 

9 Antcart* bap. Boston Apr. 10, 1641.f 

10 Pewter (Penver)* bap. Roxbury May 5, 1644- He returned at age of 

' five with his father Griffith ' to Wales and was living in London in 

1662, age 18. 

+31 Darian? b. Apr. 5, 1647-1 
























































Second Generation 


4 
/ WILLIAM BOWEN * 
iffith *) of Bristol, Eng., b. 1632, d. a Turkish prisoner 1686, 
lary. When the people of Roxbury heard that William Bowen 
in captivity it was proposed to take up a collection for his re- 
tion, and money was put in the box at church, but the news 
death having been received it was decided to use the money 










































Sibley, Vol. 1: $81. ¢ Firse Church Records, Boston. 
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Chamberlain Family 


8 Ipa Saran b. Sept. 14, 1861, m. Oct. 11, 1882 Almond Eugene Bos- 

worth (Bosworth Family No. 114), b. Putnam Mar. 20, 1862, son of 
Almond Hyde Bosworth and Mary Maria Leach. 

> Lrzzre Lincoun * b. May 27, 1866, m. May 30, 1895 Everett L. Lewis 
of South Easton, Mass. (R. F. D.), b. East Greenwich, R. I., Sept. 13, 

«1866, son of Charles H. Lewis and Georgiana Hawkins. 

> Eva May ‘ b. Nov. 5, 1872, m. Arthur Harwood of Winter St., South- 

bridge, b. Southbridge May 8, 1865, son of Harrison Harwood and 
€ Elvira Walker. 


FAMILY OF JACOB CHAMBERLAIN 


First Generation 
1 


7 


JACOB CHAMBERLAIN ! 
on, d. Newton Apr. 11, 1712, m. Experience. 


y CHILDREN: 
} Jacon * b. Chelmsford, Mass. Oct. 15, 1658. 
} - 2 


|AsON *. 
} Esennzer %, 


Second Generation 
2 
JACOB CHAMBERLAIN * 
ob *) b. Chelmsford Oct. 15, 1658, d. Roxbury Nov. 7, 1721, 
m. Jan. 24, 1684 Mary Child, b. Roxbury Aug. 8, 1660, d. 
/1718, daughter of Benjamin Child the immigrant and Mary 
ister of Lieut. Henry Bowen the Woodstock pioneer. 


a Curipren b. Roxevury: 

Mary ** b. Aug. 1, 1687. 

Jonn * b, Aug. 1, 1687 (twin), m. Dec. 30, 1725 Hannah Bowen ‘, b. 
Roxbury Oct. 25, 1702, d. Roxbury Oct. 31, 1735, daughter of Isaac 
Bowen ® (Henry *, Griffith") and Hannah Winchester. (See Bowen 
Family No. 33a.) 


A. Bowen's “The Bowens of Woodstock,” p. 192. 
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Third Generation 
‘ : 
MARY CHAMBERLAIN * 


(Jacob **) b. Aug. 1, 1687, d. Oxford Feb. II, 1730, m. Jur 
1709 Samuel Davis, son of John Davis and Mary Devotion. 


Camp: 
8 Danret Davis ‘ of Oxford. 


FAMILY OF WHITMAN CHAMBERLAIN © 


First Generation 
1 , 
WHITMAN CHAMBERLAIN ! j 
Married Maria Arnold, daughter of Christopher Arnold. : 


CHILDREN: , 
2 Frank’, 
3 Henry *. 
Ps, Daughter * m. James Keith of Eastford. 
* 5 Cuances Eaarc?* b. Eastford Apr. 25, 1848. 


Second Generation 
5 
CHARLES EARL CHAMBERLAIN? 


(Whitman *) b. Eastford Apr. 25, 1848, d. West Woodsto¢ 
29, 1920, m. Jessie M. Gillan. 


CHILDREN; 
6 Cari 4, 
* 7 Cuarence Francis * b. Aug. 2, 1880. 


Third Generation 
7 
CLARENCE FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN? 


(Charles *, Whitman ') of Lynbrook, L. I., b. Aug. + 13 
Mar. 22, 1915 Edith Belle Wall. 
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Child Family* 


EPHRAIM CHILD 


Of Watertown, Mass., b. England 1593, came to New England in 
1630 with his nephew Benjamin, probably, but left no descendants, 


First Generation 
1 


BENJAMIN CHILD* 


(Nephew of Ephraim) of Roxbury, b. Aughton, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, d. Oct. 14, 1678, m. about 1653 Mary Bowen, b. Wales 1635, 
d. Roxbury Oct. 31, 1707, daughter of Griffith Bowen of Oxwich, 
Gower, Wales, and of Boston, and his wife Margaret Fleming. 
Benjamin ! was one of the thirty to erect the first church in Roxbury 
and was the ancestor of most of the name in Roxbury, Brookline, 
Boston and Woodstock.t 


Curpren b, Roxpury: 

2 Ernram?® b. 1654, d. Sept. 23, 1675, bap. with two younger 
by John Eliot; heir of his great-uncle Ephraim Child of Wa 
killed at Northfield. 

* 3 Josuva* b. 1657. 
* 4 Benjamin * b. 1658. 





ence. 

6 Child? b. 1662. 

7 Evizasetn? b. Dec. 2, 1663, d. unm. 

8 Marcaret® b. Dec. 21, 1665, d. Woodstock July 15, 1742, “ betwee 
and 8 years of age,” [ unm. 

9 Joun? b. Jan. 8, 1667, d. young, 


® Child Genealogy, by Elias Child (Utica, N. Y., 1881); W.V.R.5 graveyards in Wi 
Family Records; “History of the Descendants of John Dwight of Dedham, Mass.,” by John W. 
Vol. I: §17-520; Barber's “ Historical Collections,” Massachusetts, p. 435- 

t Drake's “ History of the Town of Roxbary,” p. 435. 

t W.V_R. 
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Child Family 


30 Menrrasie* b. June 29, 1669, d. Sept. 7, 1752,* m. Samuel Perrin, b. 
Mar. 10, 1671, d. Mar. 11, 1744, son of John Perrin and Mary Hunt. - 
Pax Joun * b. Aug. 1, 1671. e 
42 Josern? d, young. 
13 Joseru? b. Dec. 10, 1674. 
i 


Second Generation 


3 


JOSHUA CHILD* 


njamin ') of Brookline, b. Roxbury 1657, d. Jan. 18, 1730, 
m. Mar. 9, 1685 Elizabeth Morris, b. Roxbury Mar. 26, 1666, 
6, 1754, daughter of Edward Morris and Grace Bett. 


Cuttpren b. Roxaury: 
losHua, Jn." b. June 20, 1687. 
‘Isaac * b. Dec. 20, 1688. 
6 Evrzaseru® b. July 20, 1691, d. Dec. 12, 1752, m. Nov. 18, 1711 John 
May (the Diarist) t of Roxbury and Woodstock, b. Roxbury Nov. 
| 1686, d. Woodstock Mar. 1, 1770, age 83 yrs. 3 mos. 28 days,{ son 
of John May and Prudence Bridge. 
fy Menrrasze * b. Oct. 27, 1695. 
8 Josera’ b. Jan. 7, 1696. 
ee b. Mar. 15, 1698, m. Nov. 12, 1719 James Draper, b. Rox- 
: bury 1691, d. Apr. 24, 1768, son of James Draper of Roxbury and 
Abigail Whiting. Abigail was his second wife and was the great-great- 
grandmother of the three brothers, Gen. William Franklin Draper, 
member of Congress, U. 5. Ambassador to Italy and four years in the 
Civil War; of George Albert Draper, head of George Draper & Sons 
' of Hopedale, Mass., and Eben Sumner Draper, Governor of Massa- 
| —_ chusetts 1908-1910. 
> Awn * b. Apr. 8, 1700, m. John Murdock of Newton. 
it Dororny * b. May 5, 1701, d. Nov. 23, 1767, m. May 2, 1723 Ebenezer 
» Draper, b. Roxbury Apr. 27, 1698, d. Attleboro, Mass., June 3, 1784.5 
brother of James Draper. The two brothers m. two sisters and moved 
from Roxbury to Dedham. 
a Prupence* b. July 22, 1703. 
§ Samvuet* b. Nov. 7, 1705, d. young. 


17, 1752 given in Lovering’s “History of the Town of Holland,” pp. 636-443. 
& Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Introduction “History of Woodstock,” p. 4; also pp. Go, 61. 
LV. R.; May Genealogy, p. 2, says b, Nov, 25, 1686, 

« papers owned by George Albert Draper, Hopedale, Mass., a descendane. 
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Davis Family i, 


hard Adams. He m. (2) Feb. 23, 1738 Elizabeth Cary, d. Sept. 3, 
753- 
DAVENPORT ITEMS 


NaTHANteEL DaveNrorT bought 52 acres in Woodstock of Rev. Josiah Dwight, 
Jd the same to Benjamin Bugbee who sold the land July 17, 1739 to Thomas | | 
s. Nathaniel Davenport had previously sold John Scarboro 1.07 acres with {te 
sion, mortgaged to Seth Paine of Pomfret.* | 
Exeazarn Davenport who m. Nov. 13, 1749 Elizabeth Smith (both of Wood- Wl 
rock) had son Ricnagp b. Woodstock Dec. 27, 1746. “nh 
Henry Daverrort b. Stockport, England, 1835, d. May 26, 1900, age 65; BH 
Co. G, 17th Regt. N. Y. Vols., in Civil War; lived with Oliver Marcy of West 7 | 
Yoodstock, worked for him, is buried in Bungay Yard; was with the soldiers who 1 F 
stured John Wilkes Booth, the assassin of President Lincoln. i 
John Stowell Arnold (Family of Daniel Arnold No. 40) of Stafford Springs, b. 
Inion Feb. 8, 1841, son of Esbon Arnold and Sophia Stowell, m. Putnam Sept. 30, 
66 Exien Vicrorta Davenrort, b. Pomfret Feb. 9, 1844, d. Stafford Springs : 
_ 8, 1899, daughter of Noan Davenrorr and Eunice B. Durfee. 





Davis Family 


A William Davis, possibly father of William ', resided in Caer- 
narthen, South Wales, in 1623. William ' is supposed to have been : | 
brother of Tobias Davis, who came with him to America and , 
ttled first at Marshfield, Mass. The tradition is that they came ie 
fom Somerset Co., England. Here are the ruins of Rees Davis, 41} 
date 1500, and in the banquet hall is carved the coat of arms which - ; 
formed the seal to the will of Ichabod Davis, son of William, Free- My 


man 1673.t 

. 
® Worcester Co. Deeds, tt: 417. 
+ “Samuel Davis of Oxford, Mass., and Joseph Davis of Dudley, 
Mass, 1884), pp. 454. 495; Woodstock, Pomfret, Dudley, an 
leodstock Hill Graveyard; Paine Genealogy, by i 
: ent, Bostan rgcs-1904, Epitaphs Eustis Street Yard, Roxbury, pp- 11g-128; “ 
the Descendants of John May" (Boston 1878), pp. 4 51% “ Lineage of the Bowens of Woodstock, 
Ponn.,"” by Edward Augustus Bowen (Cambcidge 1897). In “Founders and Patriots,” p. 077, is the 
from William Davie* of Mrs, Clara M., H. McGuigan, 60r8 Drexel Road, Philadelphia. See 


Appendix IL. 
t “Colonial Familees of the Unived States,” Vol. 5: 161; “Genealogy of Massachusetts,” Vol, 3: 
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FAMILY OF WILLIAM DAVIS 


First Generation 
1 
WILLIAM DAVIS: 


Of Roxbury, b. England or Wales 1617, d. Roxbury Dec, 9, 168 
age 66, m. (1) 1642 Elizabeth, buried May 4, 1658; m. (2) Oct. 2 
1658 Alice Thorpe, d. Dec. 24, 1667;* m. (3) Jane, d. Waterte y 
May 12, 1714. William ' came to New England 1635 in ship “Ann’ 
was in Roxbury 1640; united with Roxbury Church 1673; Was a 
voter at 56. 

Cuitpren ny First Wire b. Roxsury: 
* 2 Joun * Oct. 1, 1643. 
3 Samvet* b. Feb, 21, 1645. 
* 4 Josern? b. Oct. 12, 1647. 
Cuttpren sy Seconp Wire: 
5 Witttam* bap. June 14, 1663, buried Dec. 18, 1678. 
6 Ettzasern* bap. June 14, 1663, buried Dec. 18, 1678 (twin). 
1664 


* 7 Marruew * of Woodstock, bap. Jan. 24, 


° it 
8 JonaTHAN of Woodstock, b. Feb. 2, 1665, living in Woodstock 1706, 
In 1714 sold Woodstock Lot 54 to John Marcy. . 
Cuupren sy Turep Wire: es)? 
9 Mary * b. Mar. 28, 1669, d. 1727, m. Samuel Damon of Reading, Mass. 
b. 1656, d. 1725.+ wise 
10 Jane’ b. Dec. 21, 1670. J ‘a 
tt Racwen? b. Aug. 26, 1672, d. Apr. 23, 1740, m. Jan. 28, 1696 Josis 
Goddard of Watertown, b. London, England, d. Watertown Nov. 1 
1720, son of William Goddard and Elizabeth Niles.t Nine chi a. 
12 Benjamin * b. Jan. 7, 1674. 
13 IcHaBop? bap. Apr. 1, 1676. 
14 Esenezer?* bap. Apr. 9, 1678.§ 
15 Wititam * bap. Jan. 3, 1680, 


thee 
2M 


Pe ome congtns. wet it: Cer wh 5 
\ 


"= 


\ 
* Davis Genealogy, p. 454, says Alice was buried Feb. 4, 1667. A slave named William Davis 
b. 1617, buried in Roxbury Oct. 22, 1683, age 66. |! 
Memorial,” by § C. Damon; Savage Gen. Dic, Vol. Il: 4; Eaton's “History of 
Reading, Mass." pp, 60-62; Boston Transcript, Feb. ¢, 1930; “ Genealogical Statistics and Notes,” 
“3 Fellowes Davis (New York, 1945), says Mary Davis, b. Mar. 28, 1669, m. George Bacon (Bacon 
amily No. r4). io 


2 Six of the seven children of William Goddard and Elizabeth Niles were b. in Landon. 
§ He held pew 14 in Roxbury in 1736 (“The Town of Roxbury,” by Francis S. Drake, p- 
other members of the Davis family in Roxbury given oa p. 3a). 
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Davis Family 


| 46 Saran? bap. July 20, 1681. 


> 


‘a 17 Isaac* bap. Apr. 18, 1683. 


Second Generation 


2 
JOHN DAVIS? 


) (William *) b. Oct. 1, 1643, d. Mar. 16, 1705, m. Feb. 5, 1667 
Mary Devotion of Roxbury, b. 1648, d. Roxbury Jan. 12, 1683, age 
« daughter of Edward Devotion. John Davis? and his wife Mary 
i otion are buried Eustis Street Yard, Roxbury. 


: Curmpren b. Roxsury: 
* 18 Joun’. 
99 Writsam *. 

» 20 Mary® b. Apr. 6, 1676, m. May 4, 1699 George Bacon (Bacon Family 

No. 14 *), b. Roxbury, bap. July 20, 1674, d. Sept. 19, 1715, age 41) 
buried Eustis Street Yard, Roxbury, son of Thomas Bacon and 
ys Gamlin. 

a1 Evrasetn’. 
Ne 22 Samvet? b. June 23, 1681. ff 


4 


# JOSEPH DAVIS? 
{William ") b. Oct. 12, 1647, d. Dec. 25, 1717, m. Roxbury Oct. 28, 
o Sarah Chamberlain. 


Cuitpren b, Roxsury: 

* 23 Joseru? of Roxbury, b. 1672. 

> 24 Saran * bap. Feb. 22, 1673, d. Apr. 18, 1741, ™- Sept. 1, 1692 Ebenezer 

; Morris, b. Roxbury Apr. 14, 1664, d. Woodstock Feb. 26, 1718, son 
of Edward Morris and Grace Bett. 

a5 Mary? bap. Dec. 12, 1675. 

26 Hannan? bap. Mar. 21, 1680, d. Apr. 17, 1754, m. Sept. 11, 1705 
Danie! Allen (Family of James Allen No. 22 ¢) of Mashamoquet 
(Pomfret), b. Pomfret 1681, d- Apr. 10, 1759, son of Joseph Allen and 
Hannah Sabin. 

27 Benjamin * bap. Feb. 25, 1682. 

a8 Meurrasce ® bap. Feb. 22, 1684. 

29 Asicatt* bap. Apr. 15, 1688, m. May 8, 1712 Jeremiah Sabin of Pom- 
fret, both of Pomfret at time of marriage. 


D® “History of Woodstock,” Vol. Il; 28t. 
) ¢ “History of Woodstock,” Vol. II: 140, 141. 
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7 
MATTHEW DAVIS? 


(William ") bap. Jan, 24, 1664,* d. Pomfret Feb. 4, 1729, m. Wood- 
stock Feb. 27, 1691 Margaret Corbin (Corbin Family No. 10), b. 
Brookline Mar. 21, 1673, living Pomfret June 28, 1729, daughter of 
Clement Corbin and Dorcas Buckminster. The names of Matthew 
Davis and his brother Jonathan were among the forty names to 
whom Massachusetts granted the town of New Roxbury or Wood- 
stock.{ Matthew Davis removed from Woodstock to Pomfret in 
1721.§ The following year he sold land in Woodstock to his “loving 
son-in-law, Henry Bowen of Woodstock, in the County of Suffolk 
and Province of Massachusetts Bay.” || The same year he sold 
Woodstock land to another son-in-law, Edward Ainsworth, Jr. 


Aut Cumpren But Joanna b. Woopstocx: 

30 Samuet * b. Aug. 18, 1693, d. Aug. 22, 1693. 

31 Joanna * b. Roxbury Oct. 22, 1696, d. Apr. 25, 1753, age $6, m. Apr. 5, 
1722 Edward Ainsworth, Jr. (Ainsworth Family No. 4), of Woodstock, 
b. Woodstock Aug. 18, 1693, d. June 15, 1755, son of Edward Ains- 
worth and Joanna Hemingway. Joanna at time of marriage was living 
in Pomfret. 

32 Marcaner® b. Feb. 7, 1699, d. Apr. 14, 1762, m. May 10, 1721 Henry 
Bowen (Bowen Family No. 33), b. Framingham, Mass., Mar. 30, 
1700, d. Woodstock Jan. 1, 1758, son of Isaac Bowen and his first 
wife Hannah Winchester. 

* 33 Marruew, Jr.* b. Oct. 14, 1706. 

34 Exizasern * b. Nov. 13, 1708, d. Dec. 1, 1708. 

35 Exizasera* b. Mar. 26, 1710. 

36 Catuanine * b. Oct. 14, 1712. 

37 Anica * b, Oct. 9, 1715. 


13 
ICHABOD DAVIS? 


(William ") bap. Apr. 1, 1676, d. Mar. 16, 1754, m. Bethia. 
Ichabod * was a tailor, deacon of Roxbury Church, and a man of 


* Davis Genealogy and Edward A. Bowen, p. 169, cay June 24, 1664. 

t Mar. 16, 1673 given in Corbin Genealogy, p. 28. 

t Massachusects Archives, Vol, 128: 47. § Pomfret Deeds, Vol. IT: 45. 

|| Deed owned by the late Charles A. Bowen, Worcester, great-great-great-grandson of Henry 
Bowen, “Esq. The land was in two pieces, forty acres (27 and 13) and half an acre at South 
Meadow, 
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‘prominence. He bought in 1733 fifty-one acres in Dudley of Clement :. 
Corbin, and in 1737 one hundred acres of William Dudley, adjoining 14 
Pthe Indian meadow. In 1750 he sold to his son Benjamin * one-half 
of 107 acres in Dudley, where his son dwelt. Ichabod * left his home- 
) stead in Roxbury to his son Ezra *.” \ 


. \K . 
Davis Family i 
: 








Crmpren b. Roxsury: 

38 Mary * b. Mar. 20, r7o1,t d. Sept. 13, 1773,¢ m. Oct. 17, 1723 Josiah 

Hammond, b. Newton, Mass., Mar. 12, 1700, d. Woodstock Oct. 5, 

1793. Josiah Hammond m, (2) Woodstock June 8, 1780 Sybel 

Holmes, b. Woodstock Oct. 27, 1721, d. Feb. 20, 1810, daughter of ‘| 

John Holmes and Marv Johnson and widow of John Bishop.§ 4 
39 Benjamin * b. Dec. 6, 1702- : 
40 Beruta * b. Sept. 17, 1794, d. June 7, 1706. 


41 Jacos * b. Oct, 8, 1706. , 
42 Betta * b. Nov. 8, 1705. { 
43 Ezra? b. Mar. 7, 1711. +t 


44 Osantan * b. Feb. 16, 1713. vy 

45 Jane® b. June 19, 1716, d. Dudley Oct. 29, 1801, m. Jan. 6, 1736 Sam- 4 
uel Corbin (Corbin Family No. 20), b. Woodstock July 10, 1715, d. ‘. 
Dudley Aug. 17, 1782, son of James Corbin and Hannah Eastman. 


Third Generation 


4 18 
q JOHN DAVIS? i 
} (John *, William *). 
Curtp: 
* 46 Eowarp*. 
22 

Dea. SAMUEL DAVIS* 
» Qohn’, William ") b. June 23, 1681, d. Oxford Apr. 8, 1760, m. 
1) June 23, 1709 Mary Chamberlain (Family of Jacob Chamber- 
» No. 7), b. Roxbury Aug. 1, 1687, d. Oxford Feb. 11, 1739, daugh- 
tr of Jacob Chamberlain and Mary Child; m. (2) Oct. 13, 173! y 4 
Weld. Sixteen children. a + 


Ps 
Y 





* Suffolk Probate Court Records. ¢W. ¥. 2. 
¢ Roxbury Vital Records, Vol. I; 96. § Hammond Genealogy, Vol. II: 270. 
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Cumpren b. Roxsury: L 
47 Capt. Samvet * of Oxford, m. Apr. 15, 1735 Ruth Larned, daush 
Col. Ebenezer Larned and Deborah Haynes.* , 
* 48 Epwarp* b. Jan. 23, 1714. a 
49 Dea. Tuomas *b. Nov. 4, 1715,d. 1778, m. (1) Rebecca Healy of Dy 
m. (2) (int.) Sept.°26, 1773 Dorothy Smith of Woodstock, 6.4 
d. Mar. 4, 1804, age 81.7 a 
* 50 Dante ‘ of Oxford and Killingly (Thompson Parish), b. Feb. 4, 
soaSanan ‘b. Oxford Dec. 31, 1734, m. July 6, 1758 Joseph Davis (Mi 
b. Woodstock Mar. 7, 1725, son of Joseph Davis and his firs 
/ Sarah Curtis. > 
23 a 


/ JOSEPH DAVIS: % 


(Joseph *, William ') of Roxbury, b. 1672, bap. Feb. 22, 4 ; 
Dec. 23, 1717, m. (1) Sarah; m. (2) Dec. 8, 1715 Elizab eth L 
Joseph's * five sons lived in Woodstock. Joseph ‘ bought ¢ Re 
Mason of Ashford in 1722 Woodstock land.t = 


Five Oupest Cumpren py Fiasr Wire b. Roxsvry; OTHER Cus ¥ 
Wire b. Brooxtine: o 
* st Joseru ‘ b. July 26, 1697. 
* 52 Joun * b. Oct. 30, 1699. 
* 53 Saran * b. May 2, 1702. 
* $4 Samuer‘ b. June 27, 1704. 
* 55 Josuua * b. Nov, 20, 1706. 
56 Benjamin * b. Mar. 4, 1710. a 
Cup sy Seconp Wire b. Brooxime: ‘eg 
57 Enenezer ‘ b. Nov. 11, 1717.6 He may have been named 
Ebenezer, whose funeral was in Woodstock May 16, 1712, 
such Ebenezer in Woodstock Records or on gravestones, 2 
ee 
33 a 
MATTHEW DAVIS, Jr. i. 
(Matthew *, William ') b. Woodstock Oct. 14, 1706, m. New. | 


a 


1726 Anne Dana (Dana No. 28), b. Cambridge May 11, 17 . 
Pomfret Nov. 27, 1762, daughter of Benjamin Dana and Mar 
Buckmaster. a 

* Davis Genealogy (North Andover, Mass., 1884), p, 10; Larned Family, by William 1 - 
(Albany 1843), p. jt. It was another Ruth (Davis Genealogy, p. 63) who m. Apr. 4, 1780 Jed 
Marcy, Jr. t W.V_R. t Woodstock deed recorded at Worcester Jam. a0, 1723. 

§ Brookline Records, which say Elizabeth for Ebenezer, are not correct. Cf. Recoed of 
erick C. Shattuck, 135 Marlborough Se., Boston, Mass. || John May's Diaeye 
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Davis Family 


Curpres b. Pomrret: 
58 Mancarert * b. Sept. 4, 1727, d. Sept. 8, 1739 age 12.° 


sg Anna * b. July 4, 173°- 
60 Apicatm * b. Apr. 4, 1733: d. Pomfret Apr. 15, 1763,f m. as his first wife 
Aug. 21, 1755 John Grosvenor, Jr., b. Pomfret Mar. 4 1734 4. 
Feeding Hill (now Agawam), Mass., son of John Grosvenor and 
Hannah Dresser. 
61 Marruew * b. July 24, 1736. 
62 Joanna ‘ b. Jan. 23, 1738. 
























Fourth Generation 
46 
EDWARD DAVIS‘ 
(John * *, William 1), 


Cuitp: 
* 6; Epwarp* of Oxford and Dudley, b. 1738. 


48 


EDWARD DAVIS‘ 
(Samuel *, John *, William *) of Oxford, b. Jan. 23, 1714 d. Ox- 
ord Aug. 30, 1784, Mm. Dec. 25, 1735 Abigail Larned, b. Oxford 
pr. 7, 1719, d. Aug. 11, 1805, daughter of Col. Ebenezer Larned 


and Deborah Haynes. 


Curtin: 
* 64 NaTuantet *. 


50 


; DANIEL DAVIS‘ 

» (Samuel *, John’, William ") of Oxford and of Thompson Parish, 
Killingly, b. Feb. 1, 1719, d. Thompson June 24, 1786, m. (1) Jan. 14, 
41 Tamar Towne, b. Oxford Feb. 22, 1722,$ d. Aug. 10, 1761, 





© W.V. R.; aleo Pomfret Records. 
+ Pomfret Cemetery inscriptions; New England Historical and Genealogical Regsstes, Vol. 73 


Beaton 1919): 11. 
: m Towne,” by Edwin Eugene Towne (Newtonville, Mass., #901), D- 39% 


S  } “Descendants of Willia 
* History of Oxford, Mass,” by George E. Daniels (Oxford 1893), p- 471. 
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Genealogies of Woodstock Families 


Hugh Mason Family 


First Generation 
1 
Capt. HUGH MASON’ 


b. Ipswich, England, abt. 1605, d. Watertown, Mass., Oct. 10, 
1678, ae. 73,m. Maldon, co. Essex, England, Jan. 13, 1632, Hester 
Wells, bap. Maldon July 21, 1611, d. Watertown May 21, 1692, 
ae. 80. Hugh was made a freeman in 1635 and was a selectman 
for 29 years, as well as a member of the General Court. 


Cutty b. WATERTOWN: 
*2 Josern® b. Aug. 10, 1646. 


Second Generation 
2 
JOSEPH MASON* 


(Hugh') b. Watertown, Mass., Aug. 10, 1646, d. Watertown 
July 22, 1702, ae. 56 yrs. 12 days, m. Feb. 5, 1683/4 Mary Fiske, 
b. Watertown July 5, 1661, d. Watertown Jan. 6, 1723/4, ac. 
62% yrs., daughter of John Fiske and Sarah Wyeth. Joseph was 
made freeman in 1690. He was a tanner. 


Cup b, WaTERTOWN: 
*3 Josepn® b. Oct. 2, 1688. 


Third Generation 
3 
JOSEPH MASON’ 
(Joseph’, Hugh’) b. Watertown, Mass., Oct. 2, 1688, d. Water- 
town July 6, 1755 in 67th yr., m. Stoughton, Mass., Sept. 14, 1710 
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17 Caries Camprecc’ b, Mar. 176(8), bap. Apr. 10, 1768. 
18 Joun® bap. Oct. 28, 1770. 
19 Witutam Rurus* bap. May 14, 1775. 


5 
CHARLES NELSON’ 


(William') m. Woodstock Apr. 21, 1763 Bridget Bacon, b. 
Woodstock Feb. 6, 1738/9, daughter of Thomas Bacon, Jr., and 
Anna Johnson. 

Cuitoren b. Woonstock: 
20 Rurus* b. Apr. 26, 1768. 
21 Wiitiam® bap. Aug. 20, 1769. 
22 Cuarces’ b. Apr. 18, 17(71), bap. Apr. 21, 1773. 


Newell Family 


First Generation 
1 


THOMAS NEWELL!’ 


d. by 1801, m. (int.) Dudley, Mass., Mar. 7, 1739/40 Alice 
Howe of Killingly, Conn., bap. (Killingly?) Apr. 3, 1720, d. 
Woodstock Feb. 8, 1801, daughter of Capt. Samson Howe and 
Alice Perley. 

CHILDREN: 
2 Atice* b. Dudley Mar. 5, 1742, d. Woodstock May 31, 1753. 
3 Joanna’ b. Dudley Oct. 28, 1743. 
4 Gamauiet? b. Dudley Sept. 1, 1745, ¢. Woodstock Jan. 7, 1755. 
5 Samuet* b. Dudley Nov. 21, 1747, d. Woodstock Jan, 12, 1755, ac. 8. 
6 THomas* b, Dudley Nov. 21, 1747 (twin). 
7 Jenemian’ b. Dudley July 21, 1749, d. Woodstock Apr. 26, 1752. 
8 Josern® b. Woodstock Nov. 26, 1751, d. Woodstock Apr. 12, 1753 in 
3d yr. 
g Jeremtan® b. Woodstock Dec. 12, (17537), d. Woodstock Dec. 18, 
1754. 
*10 Gamauier’ bap. Woodstock June 15, 1755. 
11 Auice® b, Woodstock July 12, 1757. 
12 Mmanna* bap. Woodstock May 3, 1761. 
13 Samuec* bap. Woodstock Sept. 1763. 
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Newell Family 


Second Generation 
10 


GAMALIEL NEWELL’ 


(Thomas') bap. Woodstock June 15, 1755, ™. Woodstock Apr. 
13, 1790 Rebecca Foster?, b. Dudley, Mass., Nov. 19, 1768, 
daughter of Timothy Foster and his third wife Mary 
Gamaliel served in the Rhode Island campaign in 1779. 





CuHipren b, Woonsrock: 


14 Auice* b. Feb, 23, 1791- 

?15 Gamaren” b. say 1793. A Gamalie] Newell was a student at Wood- 
stock Academy in 1802-3. 

16 Mrra® b. Jan. 9, 1794. 

17 Sox® d. Woodstock Dec. 1, 1795. 

18 Tuomas® b. June 9, 1797- 

19 Roserr Borton® b. Dec. 22, 1799- 

20 Resecca® b. Apr. 27, 1802. 

21 Luoyvn® b. Feb. 18, 180-. 


NEWELL ITEMS 


Purr Newewt, b. Roxbury, Mass., Mar. 20, 1692/3, 4. Dudley, Mass., abt. 
1774, son of Deacon Isaac Newell, Jr., and Sarah , m. (1) Woodstock Dec. 
3, 1728 Mehitabel Morr, b. Roxbury June 25, 1698, daughter of Samuel Morris 
and Mehitabel Mayo; m. (2) Woodstock Nov. 29, 1731 Hannah Edmunds, b. Lynn, 
Mass., Jan. 13, 1708/9, 4. Dudley, Jan. 26, 1741, daughter of Deacon Joseph 
Edmunds and his first wife Mary Pratt; m. (3) Woodstock Mar. 18, 1743 Abigail 
Scarborough, b, Woodstock May 7, 1705, prob, d. before 1774, daughter of John 
Scarborough and Abigail . 








Curpren ey Seconp Wire b. Duper: 


Hannan b. Apr. 25, 1733, prob. m. Dudley Dee. 14, 1752 Ebenezer 
Edmunds, Jr., son of Capt. Ebenezer Edmunds and Elizabeth (Griggs) 
Bacon. 

Purp, b. Oct. 25, 1735, m. Woodstock July 19, 1759 Ruth Evans, 
bap. Enfield, Conn., Apr. 6, 1740, daughter of Edmund Evans and 
Ruth Wood. 


4 Printed Woodstock Vital Records calls her Rebecca Bacon, bat the Dudley Vital Records 
gives ber as Rebecca Fomer. She was undoubtedly of Dudley. In Vol. 2, p. 290, of the present work 
ie states that Rebecca was the daughter of Parker Bacon. An examination of the will of Parker 
Bacon, dated Sept. 8, 1796, discloses no sech daughter. 
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Mary b. Nov. 3, 1737, m. Dudley Aug. 3, 1759 Hezekiah Bellows. 

Lots b. Mar. 22, 1738/(9), m. Dudley Apr. 20, 1758 Nathaniel Bacon, 
b. Woodstock Sept. 23, 1739, son of Daniel Bacon and Abigail 
Manning. 

Jouw b, Jan. 9, 1741, perhaps m. Dudley Sept. 28, 1767 Mary Willard. 


Hannan Newe t, b. Roxbury, Mass., Feb. 4, 1670/1, d. Woodstock May 9, 
1743 in 73d yr., daughter of Isaac Newell and Elizabeth Curtis, m. Woodstock Apr. 
9, 1690 John Holmes, b, Milton, Mass., July 10, 1661, d. Woodstock June 20, 
1713, ae. §3, son of David Holmes and Joan . 

Joun Newext, b. Roxbury, Mass., Mar. 22, 1721, son of Isaac Newell and 
Abigail Griggs, m, Woodstock May 31, 1744 Susanna Child, b. Woodstock Mar. 
24, 1724/5, daughter of Lieut. Ebenezer Child and Elizabeth Bacon. 

Sanam Newe.t. m. Thompson Parish (Conn.) May 10, 1734 Aaron Martin. 





>” Lawur. Jonata Newest, b. Roxbury, Mass., Oct. 10, 1701, son of Deacon 


Isaac Newell and Sarah »m. (1) (int.) Woodstock May 1, 1724 Millicent 
Mason, b. Lexington, Mass., Apr. 24, 1705, d. by 1762, daughter of Ensign John 
Mason, Jr., and Elizabeth Spring; m. (2) Sutton, Mass., Nov. 17, 1762 Elizabeth 
(Nelson) (Perkins) Putnam, bap. Newbury, Mas., Nov. 5, 1710, widow of William 
Perkins and Deacon Cornelius Putnam, and daughter of Francis Nelson. 





Curtoren py Fiast Wire, b. Dupwer: 


Maxucentr b. Dec. 19, 1725, prob. m. Dudley Jan. 1, 1745/6 Ezra 
Conant. 

Jowatuan b, Jan. 31, 1727/8. 

Lypta b. Jan. 6, 1730/1, d. Aug. 15, 1739, ae. 8. 

Menrrazer b. Aug. 24, 1732, d. Dudley Sepe. 22, 1741. 

Dantet b. Aug. 20, 1734, d. Pomfret, Conn., Sept. 2, 1798, ae. 64, m. 
(1) Southborough, Mass., Feb. 3, 1761 Sarah Mixer of Southborough, 
prob. b. Southborough July 23, 173%, daughter of Benjamin Mixer 
and Sarah 3; m. (2) Dudley Dec. 5, 1768 Elizabeth Putnam, 
prob. b. Sutton, Mass., Sept. 28, 1749, daughter of Deacon Cornelius 
Putnam and Elizabeth Perkins. 

Jerusna b. May 27, 173(6). 

Samvex b. June 27, 1738, d. Dudley Sept. 24, 1741. 

Lyp1a b. June 8, 1740, d. Dudley Oct. 1, 1741. 

Taarrna b, Oct. 3, 1742, m. Dudley Apr. 23, 1760 John Narramore, of 
Woodstock, b. Killingly, Conn., May 26, 1735, son of Samuel Narra- 
more and Lydia Davis. 

Samuet b. Sept. 9, 1744, prob. m. Dudley Feb, 23, 1769 Rachel Ross. 

Trappvevs b, Mar. 1, 1746. 

Esenezer b. May 2, 1747, perhaps m. Brookfield, Mass., Dec. 3, 1767 
Sarah Banister, perhaps b. Brookfield May 14, 1744, daughter of Seth 
Banister and Frances Hinds. 
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thence to Wat. charch, 1643, Chil., 3. D. 


b. 22,164). 4. Manr, b. 
Kept, 14, 1643. Soon after this he moved to Tiarton ad 160. His Will, 
dated same year, mentions wife 


Thomas, Jeremiah, Mary, and Hannah. Tee Gousal, Rag al. iva Das 





DRAPER.—JOHN DRA and wife ANN, came from Rox, ‘oy 
May, 1762, and, in Wat., bad, 1. man, b. Aug. 12, 1763; m., Mar. 30, 783, 
| Joum Hastines, of Newton, 2, Marr, b. Jan. 16, 1767 ; smn, Alas. 30, 1796, Axte- 
was Newers. 3. Joun, b. June 4, 1769, 


Teomas Daarra, and wife Exizaseti, 0. c., Jane 4, 1769, and had, 1. Elisabeth, 
b. Mar. 6, 1769; d. nextJune. Wife Elizabeth d. June’ 14, 1771. 
Nascy Daarza and Wri1aam Leatxe, both of Wat., m., Nov. ‘28, 1779. 





~ DRUCE.—WILLIAM DRUCE, 4. in Wat, Dec. 12, 1729. 





DUDLEY.—BENJAMIN and MARY DUDLEY, of Weston, bad son Samu, 
b. Dec. 24, 1773. 





DUPERY.—MOS8ES and LYDIA DUPERY, had Moses, b, Mar. 10, 1695-6. 


DURANT.— JOHN DURANT and wife SARAH, o. a. in W 
1769, and had 3. Dear, bap. in » Walton, July 16,1775, 2 Jan hg ag May 
4, 1777, 3, Saucy, bap. Sept. 27, 1778. 4.’ Nawor, bap. Ap. 16, 1780. 
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lands were in Marlboro. 
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London, in the Speed obert Lock, master, for [See Lawrence, 10, j 
EATON. 
JOHN EATON, a very early seuler of Wat, was adm. freeman May 2 


1636, He, with wife, was adm. fc. to Dedham Chorch, Jal 3, 1642 1642, He 
land in Wat. to Edward How. His Will, dated Nov. 2, peel Bie. 7, 1858, mee- 
tions wife ABIGAI son Joax, des. Many and ABO gives £5 to Johu Dam 
ot Rooting, 25 0 3 n Plympton, of MedGeld, and de to hie kiaeman, Ram 


OILELABE EATON, of Staple, husbandman, wife MARTHA, three chil, and 
one servant, embarked at Sandwich for N. England, June 9, 1637, and settled in 
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26, 
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294 FAMILY SKETCHES. 
uel Jacob. He married Sarah, daughter of Capt. 
Foster, 1774, by whom he has children, Staunton, 
(widow of Capt. Thomas Southworth), Elisha, of Roxby 
Temperance, (wife of Mr Wild of Hingham), and Dea, Josh 
of Scituate. The second wife of Dea. Elisha is Ruth, wido 
of Nathaniel Chittenden, and sister of his first wife. 
William married Mary, daughter of Capt. Benjamin Ram 
dall, 1780, and has children, Lydia, (wife of Capt. Bass @ 
Quincy), Betsey, (wife of Rev. William Torrey), William 
Scituate, Hannah, (wife of Mr Briggs Alden of Duxbury} 
and Josiah Leavitt of New York. Thomas married Sar 
Clap, and deceased at Londonderry, leaving sons and daugh 
ters, one of whom is the wife of Dea. Joshua James @ 
Scituate. 
Capt. Benjamin (son of the first Dea. John) settled on 
east of Colman's hills. His children were Mercy born 1738, 
Benjamin 1740. The latter was the father of Benjamin, Job 
and Doctor Elisha of Scituate. 


EDWARD JENKINS 


was one of the Conjhassett partners in 1646, and a freemaiy 
1647. He purchased a part of Edward Foster's house 
1647, and built his house at the corner of Kent street, near the 
bridge, where the house of Capt. Lemuel Webb now stand 
He had a lot also near where the Methodist chapel now stand 
where his son Thomas settled 1678. Edward Jenkins 
an ordinary many years: licensed first 1677. He deceased 
1699. His will gives legacies, “To my wife Mary — to som 
Thomas — to grandson Daniel 20 acres near Valley swamp 
(note : this is now called the Jenkins meadow, on the north of 
Jacob's mill pond)—-to grandson Edward — to granddaughters 
Hannah Turner and Mary Bacon —to daughter Mary Cookey 
to granddaughter Mary Jenkins. /tem, it is my will that breag 
and beer be given at my funeral; also that a sermon be preach 
ed at my funeral by Mr Jeremiah Cushing, or some other 
minister whom my Executor shall think meet: also I give ta 
the minister that shall preach my funeral sermon 20s." By 
way of explanation, we remark, that Edward Jenkins seems to 
have belonged to the liberal party of the puritans: the mor 
strict party forbade sermons, and even prayers at funer 
because the Church of England “said prayers at funerals, 
and the Church of Rome “ prayed for the dead.” See Neal’ 
History. 
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We have not learned who was the first wife of Edward 


Jenkins, and the mother of his children; his second wife was 


idow Mary Ripley of Hingham, 1684. His daughter Mary 

ied Marmaduke Atkinson, 1670, and in 1674, “ being 
deserted, was divorced,” Colony Records. She afterwards 

ried Rebert Cooke, His daughter Hannah married Tho- 
mas Turner, Esq. a lawyer, 1693, and his daughter Sarah 
ied Mr Bacon, probably of Taunton. 
Thomas married Martha 1678, 





Children, Hannah 


1679, Thomas 1681, Edward, 2d. 1683, Daniel 1685. We 
Gnd no families of these sons here except of 


Edward, 2d. who married Martha Daman 1705, and Abigail 


Merritt, 1728, and left children, Mary born 1706, Thomas 


1707, Anna 1708, Samuel 1710, Thankful 1712, Edward 

1713, David 1715, Mary 1717, James 1718, Martha 1724, 

Content 1726, Daniel 1728. Of these, , . 
Thomas married Sarah Bailey 1740, and had children, 


Thomas, who married Hannah, the daughter of Dea. Joseph 
Clap, of Black pond hill, and whose son Bailey Jenkins is 
living, and has a family. , 
766, and has sons Gera, Capt. 

Capt. Oliver, (of Quincy), and Israel. 


Gera, who married Lillis Colman, 
Colman, Capt. Elijah, 

Dea. Samuel (son of 
Edward, 2d.) married Rebecca White, 1740, his children, 


Edward born 1741, Samuel 1742, Joshua 1744, Ebenezer 


1745, (died young), Rebecca 1747, Nathaniel 1748, died 


early, Martha 1750, Nathaniel 1752, died young, Caleb 1754, 
died early, Joseph 1757, Caleb 1758, Abigail 1759, Sarah 


1761. Dea. Samuel lived nearly a century. Of his sons: 

Edward, 3d. married Jerusha Neal 1764, and left a son 
Charles, who married Jane Collier 1785. He was then of 
Bridgewater, and his sons William and Noble Everett are of 
Boston. oh 3 

Samuel (son of Dea. Samuel) married Abigail Cole 1771. 
Children, Samuel born 1772, Abigail 1774, Nathaniel 1776, 
George 1779, Sarah 1782, Nancy 1784, Sophia 1786. Capt. 
Joshua (son of Dea Samuel) married widow Ruth Sparrell, 
1778: his son Capt. Davis Jenkins, by a first wife, was lost at 
sea, 1819, and Joshua by his second wife, was also lost at sea, 
and Capt. Joshua himself. 

Joseph (son of Dea, Samuel) removed to Sandy river, Maine, 
where he has a family 

Caleb (son of Dea. Samuel) married Elizabeth Tilson of 
Plymouth, 1791, and had sons Peres, Peleg, (of Bridgewater), 
and Nathan, who died young. 
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the execution.® Again, 1687, when Sir Edmund Andros, 
Governor General, and his Council had the sole control of 
affairs, Johnson went with complaints to the Governor, “that 
he had not had his full rights in Scituate” The Town being 
notified, thus remonstrated and answered that Johnson's claims 
had all been satisfied : “that the original writ and process there- 
n was altogether tortious and wrong, and yet what was 
Ssined by judgment of Court had been satisfied.” Never- 
theless, Johnson was furnished with a warrant from Andros, 
and came with his surveyor, and laid out one hundred acres 
at the head of Richard Dwelley’s lot — one hundred acres at 
Burnt plain, and one hundred acres at Halifax cedar swamp. 
On this the Town address the Governor (by John Cushing and 
Samuel Clap, agents,) in a very spirited declaration, showing 
that much of the land laid out by Johnson had already been 
appropriated to others — that Johnson “had already been ac- 
commodated with thrice sixty-five acres to the full amount of 
his claim as principal and successor to two others." We 
believe this grant was never confirmed, and probably the over- 
throw of Andros and his miserable oligarchy, a few months 
after the date of the above declaration, put an end to Johnson's 
hopesand projects. Johnson's swamp in Scituate, (near Hing- 
ham line, in the beaches), derived its name from Johnson's 
trespass, for which the Town recovered damages. We ob- 
serve in Colony records, 1673, “Humphry Johnson being 
convicted of removing a land mark, near the land of Thomas 
Hyland, sen. for the boldness and insolency in coming into 
this Government to do this act, is fined $4." Also same year, 
“Humphry Johnson having come into this Government without 
leave of the Governor and two of the Assistants, (contrary to 
law), is now ordered to remove his dwelling and cottage erected 
within the town of Scituate, within one month from the date 
hereof, or else order shall be given for the pulling down therof.” 


David (son of Edward 2d.) removed to Abington, where 
has posterity. He married Elizabeth Merritt 1741. 

James (son of Edward, 2d.) married Mary Vinal 1746, 
left children, Mary born 1747, James 1749, Peleg 1751, ( 
early), Gideon 1753, Calvin 1758. Of these James, jr, 
ried Ruth Lincoln 1774, and had children, Polly born 177 
Ruth 1777, James 1779, Cummings 1782, Isaac 1784, R: 
1783. _Gideon married Mercy Lincoln of Cohasset, 1777, 
left children, Capt. Peleg of Scituate Harbour, born 177 
Luther 1780, Nancy 1783, (widow of Capt, Davis Jenkins 
Gideon 1785, Mercy 1789, Josiah 1791, Solon 1793, (w 
married Hannah, daughter of Charles Cole), Shadrach 1 
Clarissa 1799, Chloe 1802. Calvin married Elizabeth Lit 
field 1781, and has sons Calvin and others, 

Paniel (son of Edward, 2d.) married Elizabeth Ni 
17$9, and had children, Daniel born 1760, Elizabeth 1768 
Paul 1762, (now living in Scituate), Silas 1764, died 
Bathsheba, (wife of Dr. Benjamin Stockbridge), Elizabet 
1768, Ruth 1772, Noah 1776. 


Sex). HUMPHREY JOHNSON 


was in Scituate 1651, and purchased lands of William Hatch, 
on the north of Cornet Stetson’s farm, a deep ravine dividing’ 
the two farms. His house stood near the bank of that ravines 
it was afterward owned by Joshua Lincoln. He had also 
several houses by purchase, and claimed to be successor in 
division of common lands, to Resolved White and Josiah 
Holmes. His wife's name was Eleanor, probably of Hingham: 
and Johnson removed to Hingham 1673. His children, John 
born 1653, Joseph 1655, Benjamin 1657, Margaret 1659, 
Mary 1663, Isaac 1667, born in Scituate, and Joseph 1676 
born in Hingham. Serj. Johnson was a capable man in publick 
affairs, and often employed in Town business, in the early part 
of his life: but he had an uncommon inclination to law suits, 
and few men have left on the records of the Court, so many 
evidences of his litigious disposition — some of which we select, 
In 1683, he commenced a suit against the Town for three 
shares in common lands. He had removed his residence out 
of the Colony ten years before, and the Town considered that 
his right to common lands was thereby cancelled. He, how- 
ever, recovered an execution, and John Cushing, Samuel Clap 
and Jeremiah Hatch, were appointed to set off lands to satisfy 


JOHN JONES. 


Thomas and Robert Jones were amongst the first settlers of 
Hingham, having lands assigned them in 1637 and8. There 
was a John Jones of Cambridge, 1640, and afterward of Con- 
cord, who was brother (according to tradition) of Thomas and 
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THE OONANT FAMILY. 


Was entitled to a small portion under the will of his 
grandfather, Richard Conant. 
ii, Lot, b about 14, either at Nantasket or Cape Ann. 
iv. Roger, b. 1024 The first white child born in Salem, Man 
¥. Sarah, b. about 1428 She is mentioned In the will of her 
grandfather, Richard Conant, dated Nov. 9 1a. =. 
vi. Joshua, b, ——_. 
vil Mary, bh. —_. 
vill, Elizabeth, b. ; living unmarried in 1679. 
7 ix Exercise, bapt. #4 Dec, 1637, (Salem Firet Church Records) 


2 
3. 
4. 
A 
4 





That'the seven Last named were all the children of Roger and 
Sarah Conant that reached maturity is quite sure, for about 1640 
the family was composed of nine persons, as in recorded in the Sa 
lem “Book of Granta” in Roger Conant’s hand-writing. (Hist. 
Col, of the Essex Institute, Vol. 9, p. 10%) 






SECOND GENEILATION. 


2. Lot! (Roger), b. about L624 at Nantasket or Cape Ann. 
Ile seems to have lived at Marbichead as early as 1657; was 
seleetman in 1662; had one cow's commonage in 1667, and on 
May 25, 1674, ix recorded asone of the 114 PHuseholders.* On 
Nov. 20, 114, bis father gave him the homestead at Beverly 
with 32 acres adjoining and 72 icres in other parts of the town 
(Essex Deeds, Vol. 3, p. 28. For deed in fall see p- 120 of 
this Genealogy). On the kame day Lot leased the bomestead 
with three acres adjoining, composing the southern part of the 
home farm, to’ his father and mother for an annual rent of 
“one Iedian corn.” About this time he probably moved to 
Beverly and built a house near his father’s, for “a dwelling 
house and orchard containing about 4 acres, with an old house 
of his father” is mentioned in the inventory of his estate.- On 
July 4, 1667, be was one of those dismissed from the Fint 
Church of Salem to form a churvh at Bass River, or Beverly. 

In 1669-70, Meh. 10, with consent of his wife, Elizabeth, he 
sold to Vinson Stilson, of Marblehead, “all that his measuage, 
tenement or dwelling bouse with the land on which & stands 
& land belonging being acre in Marbichead bounding unto 


. 
* Rows” Nat. of Merdicivad, 9. vb. 
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the lands of John Trebye and Richard Thisle.” (Easex Deeds, 
Vol. 3, p. 181.) 

On the 20 Mech. 1671, * Lott Conant of Beverly, yeoman, 
sells John Treby of Marblebead 
a dwelling aed with land ad- zoe. O-rnanté 
joining and orchard and garden (Peckion, 98 May, MTL) 4 
bounded by the highway or street westerly and some land of 
Vinson Stilson westerly and Richard Hanaver north-westerly, 
the marsh of Nathaniel Walton north-easterly and land of 
said Lott Conant south-easterly.” Signed by Lot and Eliza- 
beth Conant, and witnesed by Hilliard Veren and Francis 
Johnson. (Easex Deeds, Vol. 3, p. 140.) 

On the 20 Mch., 1672, “Lot Connet attacting Matthew ffair- 
field and not p'secuting the Court allows the said ffairfield 
costs 44." (County Court Kecords.) 

He died 29 Sep. 1674, leaving the following will; — 


“T Lot Conant aged about tifthe yerrs being sicke aud weak, yet 
of p'fit uncerstanding doe hereby declare my last wil] and testa- 
ment wherein in the first place I dow bequeth my soule unte god 
that gave it, and my lexly to the grave in hope of a blessed resurrec- 
tion: and for my outwarnt estate and guoda I doe bequeath and 
give unto my five sonns to each of them fiftie pounds and untomy 
wan pathaniel the shop and tools over & above the reat, and unto 
my Oye daughters twenty pounds to esch of them and this estate 
T leave to be whole and unbroken till they exe to full age or to 
marriage estate and in the meane time the whole to reat in the 
haads of my wife, ane forthe bringing up of the children and further 
more my will is that my wife be executrix and that the land be not 
atall disposed off from the chiledren and that my wife have the dwell. 
ing house and orchard for yerlifetime. and also that my kinswoman 
mari Leach have a cow o: heifer at her being married or going from 
my wife. And fur help unto my wife in this inatter I doe instruct 
and designe mr. John Hale, Captaine Lathropand my brother Ex. 
ercise Conant to Le asdsting. hereunto I have subscribed my 
hand this 44 of the Tmonth 1674. 

Witness (xignest) ' Lor Conant 

RookrR Coxant 
EXERCIKE CONANT 

Koger Conant and Exervise Conant sworn in Court at Salem the 
35: 9 mo; 1674 that they were present as witnemes when Lott Co. 
nant signed and proclaimed the above written as his last will and 
testament and there is no later will they kriow of, the aaid Lott be- 
ing of good understanding. 

: Attest Iltittianp VeRew CL” 
“ 


~ county. A fac-simile of it is bere presented. 
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The original will is preserved in the Court Files of Essex 


“An Inventory of the land and goods of Lott Conant de 


ceased the 29: 7 mo 1674 











fed fed 
toxenat dd apiece - 12.00.00) 9 levd-tend, bed, bole 
Weoowsat 3£ 1 pe piewe 1.00. 00 ter and furnitureg- 7.00.00 
S heifers 2 - - 10.00.90 a livery, cullewrd and 
Yecalves Saye pleee - 1.100)  cloath - - « 2.00.00 
Waheep at - 7.) sheetsT pe. .  . 8.00.00 
Sewin great and «mall 10..00 | 4 fine piece of pillow 
& horse - = = F.O.00 5 (heere 7} - = 0.08.00 
2 beasts killed! and salt. ' | 2ehesteaandgboxes . 2.00.00 
ed for ye howe - 3.00.0 }a table and six atuols 1.10.00 
land @ acres net un- Zleutherchaires- — . 10.00 
proved se - 000.0 | a pruce of searge - $0.0 
land improved Wacres 164.1000 | 2 chaire - + 0.08.00 
mektow land IZackers 41.00 | « feather be rugge 
mow nnd Backers - 49.00.00) ant blankets . - 4.00.00 
a dwelling house and | a belted, downe heel 
orchard containing & furnitur - « $00.00 
about 4actes with ian a trundle hed & fur-t 
eld dwelling how. | a - 2.00.00 
of his father - » 109.00 00) waring apparrell - #8.00.00 
more land 5 acres andl acaret - . - ‘L.00.00 
4 acker* purchased curten choath ¥@.00 
but not vet pail = - s).up.00 ; cushion cloath = - Ow 00 
an old barn aml eatth | spinning wheel -  - O.%. 9 
houseing - = - 50.90) sheepse wool and yam 1.@ “4 
a shop where Nathar . leottenwooll - - 1.16.00 
Conant works - 50-0" thax and fihen varn 1.00.90 
mow aad pt. of a <del | pewter aul plates - 1.10.00 
and bows - = 300-00) earthern ware - 600 
now an eighth of a & copper, 2 skillets a 
catch -  - = 20.0000; warmingpan - - 2.00.00" 
land lying at Marble- | 2 iron putts, aud 2 «kil- 
head by Darly fort 2 1 fetta - - - 2.00.0 
ackersand$ - - 5.00.00) ¥Ymusketts, Sewords - 2.00.60 
ahoue at Marblehemi 5.00.00) pet hooks, andirons 
corn Indian and En- anispitt. -. . 2.00.0 
glish 127 bu. - 13.00.00 
hay and fodder 32 load =20.00.00 | 
scart and a pott and 
sleade 2 2.00.00 | 
plowe tackling aml ae 
chains .- - - g.00.00; * 61.04.00 
axes, burs & sithes - 1.00.00; 721.0 
! 
721,00.00 ; sumtotallis - - T#2.06.00 


 . 


This inventory prised by 
Mr, William Dodge Sen 
and John Ralment 


The relict and executrix af «aid Lott Conant gave oath to the 
truth of the albowe Inventory to the best of her knowledge and 
what she shall come to have knowledge of afterwards to be added 
to the foregoing and the apprisers did declare yt they made « true 
apprisal of ye estate above written according to their best under- 
standing in Court Salem 26: 0: 74 

Attet Hmctikp Vere Cl” 


Lot Couant married Elizabeth, daughter of Kev, William 
Walton, who took bis degrees at Emangel College, Cambridge, 
in 1621 and 1625, and was settled over the parish of Seaton, 
Devonshire, where his daughter was baptized 27 Oct, 1629. 
William Walton was from Essex county, England, and is 
thought to have been at Hingham, Mans, as early ax 1635. He 
was made a freeman 3 Mch., 1686; settled at Marblehead as 
early as 1689, and wan pastor there until bis death in 1648, 
Josiah Walton, son of Kev. William, died leaving « will dated 
23 June, “678, by which his estate was divided among his 
brothers, Nathaniel and Samuel, and bis sisters, Martha Mun- 
joy, Elicabeth Conant and Mary Bartlett. (Essex County 
Probat - Records.) 

EF beth, widow of Lot Conant, married 10 Jan., 1631-2, 
as — third wife, Andrew, son of Robert and Elizabeth Mans- 
fielu, of Lynn. He was b, 1623; made bis will 1 June, 1679, 
which was proved 25 Nov. 1643. 

Children of Lor and Eurzaseta (Wacrox) Cosaxt:— 


Nathaniel, b. #8 July, 10, ])  —~ 
John, b. 15 Dee,, 1662, baptized Ist Ch. Salem, 24 


Mat, io 
Elizabeth, b. 13 May, lem, j= 
Mary, b. 14 July, 162, = 
b. 15 Aug., 1064; bey, 12: 8: Idd be 
twina, b. 19 Feb, 1666-7; bap. 3: 5: 1687, at 
Roger, b. 10 Mch., 1608-9; bap. 23: 3: 1600, 


Prep 


KRagac seer. 


i 
1% 
1%, 
NM, 
1b, 
16. 
3- Roger* (Koger), b. 1626 at Salem, and was the Grat 


abe 
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tion, etc, he conveys fifty-three acres of land in Brice «1 
to his son, Nathaniel, (Plymouth Deeds, Vol. 11,» be. ou! 
Series.) : 

In 1712 (3 July) he conveys 50 acres to bis you cn =. 
Lot; this was the hymesteadd and was pituated in «tat ums 
afterwards the South Parish. : 

In 1714 he was one of the petitioner for wu seem ( joriat 
this was incorporated 171i, and was called the Souts: 1 re 

Oo May 20,.1720, he sold Francis Woods faci of (in: 


(Plymouth Deeds, Vol. 20, p. 119) , 

On Dee. 5, 1720, be soll James Allen 1p acres of ou it 
£0. : 
- He died 1732, leaving the following will: . 


~ Dn the name of Goel Amen. "daly the third 171 1 Nu 
nant Sever of the Town of Hridgewater in ve Coanty «* * a 
in New England, yeoman, Being of Senet Jidgetmea sf 
ing mind and menmery Praised be (il therefore yet etl once. 
tay imertality aul knewwhige that it ix appeintedt for ally er 
tlie do make ail ordvin this ay last will and Testane 9 
“tesay Principally and first of all IT do Recotnnend o_ Sap eas 
the hanes of (inet yt gave it. My Dodly D reeetiend cies bose 
to be buried in decent Chrietinn Burial att y+ Di< er) 
Executers Nothing cowbting that at ye Gemrl boo. og | 


shall Reveive ye sume hy ye mighty power of Ged an io 64 se = Tse 
worldly gomks aid Estate wherewigh it hath pleases. Sipesieneee 


have already given te my ehlest sr Nathaniel Con. : 
of land where be meow dhwelleth by a convesanee on 


atl weal wt1 de hereby cootique te bine and tix heir 6 oo Cy 


toy WH) ie Chat be therewithall rest contented. - 

Then te iy st Josiah Comunt 1 give about 20 peu, 
hath alrewiy weelved porthy tewanl the purchasie «9 
Where be fire settheel anel portly be bedy tewand< Baihtl. 
ing and my will ix that he therewithal rst contenter!. 

Then te my youngest «m Lot Conant Ihave given 1. 
heteestead te he by teins fully ad freely pewowrmest ae. 
after my dewase anal ay wifes dleewase aul my will ik) oe - 
enjoy twe thinks thereof daring my wifes life after ne 
he is te rest contented, 2 . 

Then as for tay 3 eldest daughters Met hiah, Hanneal. 
who have been disposed of in marriage T done for en 
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spectively acconting to my ability alent to the value of 42 pounds 
each and my will is that beth they and their heirs do reat them- 
selves contented therewith. : 

Then to my teo youngest daughters Lyedia and Kebecah I give * 
all my moveable estate which shall remain after my wifes decease 

_ do be equally divided bet wixt them. 

Finally [ newminate amd appoint Tanna my well beloved wife 
Executrix and my eldest son Nathaniel Executor of this my last 
will and testament, Hereby renouncing, Revoking and Disallow. 

i ing all other wills, testaments, Legacies, hequests or exevuters by 

‘ tae heretofore mate, devise! or maimed. Hatifying ant establishing 

i * this and mone other my ket will and testament. In witness where ° 
} , Of Dhave hereunto set my hand and sal the day and yeur abore 

Written, 


Signeel, sealed, prometnced, and declard by the anid Nathaniel — 
‘ Conant ae his last will wield testament. In presence of us > 
Josern Haywarp 


Natuasies Deere 
Sern Barrer a 


This will was proved 24 Aug, 1735. The estate amounted le 
te LTH 10s, OL. ‘ 
Children of Navwayict and Hawai (Maxsrieny) Co 

SANT— a : . y 
2h. Hithiah, b, # Nov.c 1077, bap, 17 Mch., 1677-& at Beverly. 




















PS Nathaniel, bt Jan, lay. T Meh, IB, at Beverly, 


> 26, Jomisth, ees Tet, at Beverly. - ag a 
: snowals WS dan. 18-4 Lop td Sep, 14 at Rowers. a ke 
x artha, bh, 24 Feb, 1406-7, tap, 3 July. 16st, at Beverly; m. Soy eee 
~ 40 Meh. 1311, Thontas Knowlton, of Tpawieh. ' 
4. OS Let, bof Meh, 168, bap. 29 Oct. 10; bint recorded at 

Iridgewatr. f : 
Lydia, b, 8 Nov., 1092; m. 1712, Andrew Lovell, Hee birthrog 

‘corded at Bridgewater. Wyaes 4 

Rebeora, b. 4 Oet., 194; m. 15 June, 1714. ‘Tuboel, son a * 

Thetues and Mlixaleth (Lovell) Ewer, of ristable, Masa 

Thomas Ewer was son of Thomas who was seet of Thomas 


xn hh ~ of Charlestown, Mase. 
Be 9 John* (Lut, Roger), b. 15 Dee, 1652, in Beverly. He y~ _ 
was a farmer aml weaver, Ile settled in Beverly on the “60 L 


“acresof upland lying near Richard Dodge's farme” (see p12), 
* giyen by Roger’ to Lot, his father, in 1666, and built a bouse 
at the point marked “4" on the map here presented. The =~ 
: .” ; 


ae 
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8) 
a. stood on the north side of the road, now called Dodge 
' street, about que-third of a mile from North Beverly station, 
‘ . onthe Eastern railroad. This house was taken down about 
110 and 4 new boase built at “5,” which is now occupied by 
Mr. Audrew Dodge, whose mother, N ancy’ Conant, was John’s 
Mt steat-great-granldaughter, ‘ 
rs During King Philip's war he served in Capt. Samael Apple- 
ton's company, and on 10 Dec, 1675, £4 Mis, 10d. ix allowed 
him as wages.® [tis not probable that he tevk part in the at- 
tack on the Narraganses fort, as the men under Appleton were 
mostly employed in garrison duty at Hadley and Springfield: _ 
He was admitted to the First Church of Beverly 23rd Aug, 
4 1081. . 
- Ta 1692 he purchased part of the farn of his brother, Na- 
thaniel, who had moved to liridgewater, (Kavex Deeds, Vol, 
21, p. 2hy 
In 1715 (@' Sep.) John Conant, of ieverly, yeoman, in con- 
sideration of £107, sells Jobu Chipman, of Beverly, one hes- 
swage oF tenement containing 12 acres, hounded north-east by 
the town road and land of Juhex Baker, north-west by said 
: Baker and the county rund leading to Loston, south-west and 
south-east by land of William Dulge. ‘The deed is sigued by 


ef * — , dehn and Uithiah Conant, and witnessed hy Edward Rayment, 
t Jonathan Herrick and Mary Baymeut. (Essex Deeds, Vol. 
? MA, p. 8.) 

3 He died Sep. 30, 1724, leaving the following will: 


“T dod Conant of Beverly in the Comaty af Baowex in his 
thes Provieve of the Massichusett« Bay in New Engiaml, Yeoman, 


‘ 


Poets We = weitts Clee Taanels af Cioel whe wave it hoping through the merritt of 
: BEVERLY HARBOR ' ' my Dear Lord and Saviour Jesus Chritt tu Receive Kenuesiun of 


teatioesl weit letabstingg bat that T shall Reewive the same att the Res 
urrevtion inthe Last Day, And as touching the worldly Estate 
: with which it hath pleased God te bless tw, 1 Demine and dispose 
+ Mar oF Bevery, swawins Locanon or Ancurer ttyl ses s of the sume int manner ax falloweth. 


ea * NW. B. Hit. and Gen. Reg ister, Vol. Bp 440; and Mass. Arch. Vol. t&, p. rou, 





i e ~- 
(Nove. 14 Gregg Ge Raymodd, shoskd be Serecg> or Kaymond. 
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First: My will is that all my jest debts and funeral charges be 
first paid by my Executors hereafter named not out of my move- 
able estate but anid Debts and faneral charges to be raised and 
Levied out of the Lands which I Do herein give to my Execytors 
and paid by them in an equal partion. . P , 

' Item, 1 will and bequeath to my well beloved nom Lott Conant 
one piece of Land Lying in the township of Marblehead Contain. 
ing three acres arid a half be it more of less and being all the band 
I have in anid township and also one piece of woolen cloth which is 
now at the fulling mill which together with what I have alrealy 
given him is his full Pact or Pottion of my estate. sy 

Item. 1 will and Layueath to my well beloved son John Conant 
all that piece of Ground which he hath for some years improved 
Lying Northwesterly from my orchard containing <x acres he it 
more or less and beurtled as the fence new stands and likewke ye 
one half of my fehl lying suthwant of the Highway before my 
door that part of the field lying‘next te the land which my son 
Daniel bought of the widow Alice Woodberry. Saving and accept 
ing the breadth of ome Rod and an half from the highway to the 
fewer at the lower em of the Meld on the fence att Beinsble Hill 
awamp this rod and a half lying next to the western moet half of 
the field, I reserve for my sm Benjamin, saving aul accepting alo 
a way and place convenient for watering eattle to amd att: the 

pring which is in Johuw Part of the theld whieh con@nient water. 
ing place I like wise reserve for my son Benjamin, he making all 
the fence which shall be occasioned ¢ 


hereby. 
Item. I give likewine to my son John the owe half of my wood | 


and land in Manchester woods and likewise the little orchard be 
tween his house and ndine and one third part of ye ciler house and 


which way I reserve L 
— I will aad Saaueatt to my well bebowed son Daniel Co- 
nant the Land which his part of the hoase stands on, and the land 
alxvat his part of the house beginning at the tack part of the house 
att the Distance of six feet from the house and exterling a line 
westerly untill you come of agninet ye fence on ye eastward side of 
my old garden and frean thence on a line as sald fence etandsto the 
highway. Daniel having six foot on the back part of the house and 
the land within that line att the end of his house and before his 
door, Including the little ganlien and half ye yan! before his 


. house I likewine give to Daniel the westernmest part of my old . 


garden, the Divisional line between his and thd other part being 


on the North side of the Garden eastward of the apple trees there- — 


in and extending thence on a straight line to the highway taking in 
all the appletrees to Daniels part. I likewine give to Daniel my 
land next to Brinble Hil) Pasture and Brimble Till rwamj, the 


upland meadow ground and swamp, containing about ten acres in aw * 


the whole, be it more or les. I likewise give to Daniel the one 


’ 
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half of my Barn in the westernmost purt thereof together with » 
convenient way and room Round his part of the Harn for bis cattle 
and other occasious and the Bary floor to be for the both of Duniel 
and Benjamin in common and likewise one third part of my cidér 
house and mill I give to Daniel, : 
Item. I will and bequeath to my well beloved son Renjamin Co- 
nant my part of the house, together with the House 1 now Dwell 
in and the one half of the yard before the door together with’ the 
way reserved for him att the end of the house next to my son 
Johns and likewise the orchard Lying to the back part of my house 
and the easternmost part of my old garden and abw the one half 
of my flekl Lying southward from the Lighway before my door 


Namely the westernmest half together with the Rod and a half 
from the County Road tothe Lower end of the field and also the 


watering place reserved for him out of my son Johns part as afore- 
sald, and ajeo the other half of the Barn, ving to Daniel ax 
aforessikt I likewise give to Benjamin the ope half of my wood 
land in Manchester woods. Fed IR th . 

Ktem, IT will ail bequeath to my three sens John, Daniel ands 
Benjamin Conan@all my meadow in the great marsh to be equally 
divkled between them and likewise all of my wearing clothes, and 
also my cart, plows, chains and Tools and all mannerof Husbandry 
Implements to be equally divided between thane three soma. -. 

Item, I Jikewise bequeath to Benjumin all my Harley and two 
— of Beans and the owe third part of my cider Mouse and 

Ttem. In as much as I judge Daniels portion to be somewhat len 
than Johns and Betijamins ft will ane order that my sens John and 
Benjamin shall each of them pay to my son Duniel the qum of six 
pounds goad Province Bille within the «pace of seven years 
next after my decease, sb 


Item, Twill that tho my well ix in that part of my land which To 


gave to John yet Daniel and Benjamin sliall have the ase of it to-- 
gether with free egress thereto and therefrom. 


Item. . I will and bequeath to my five well beloved daughter 


viz Elizabeth Coburn, Bethiah Herrick, Deborah Darby, Rachel 
Cleaves and Jemima Batchelder all my Indian Corn, my man and 
all my cattle and sheep and swine aid all my household goods in a 
word all my moveable estate not in before dixpaeed of to be 
equally divided between them only in case it shall please the Sov- 
ereiggn God to remove me by death before the first day of next, 
then I would have my stock kept where they are till that time and - 
until that time I reserve to my son Benjamin the use of such cattle 
as he shall have occasion of. ‘ 

ttem. I will and Requeath to each of my three sons Liberty of 
going over Each others Part of land with [orse or foot or team as 
they «hall have occasion att any time and at all times forever that 
is to may over any part of each others land which I have berein 
given them Respectively. furthermore as to all and every Part 


coal 
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Ene a hereby 


give and Bequeath the same as above mentioned to them their 
heirs, executors, administrators and amignes forever. 

Item. Ido hereby Constitute and orlain my three sons John, 
Benjamin and Daniel Conant joynt executors of this my will and 
testament. Revoking and Disanwulling all other andl ordiaining and 
confirming this only as my last will auLtestament. In testumony 
whereof I Do hereunto sett my hand aml seal this twenty first 
Day of September Anno Domini one thoasnd seven hundred ane 
twenty and four, Anno Reg. Reg. Georgius undecima. 


cn 


Ie presence of 
EMMA - WiILLtaMs 


Signed Pesce and Declared bs the sald John Conant to he his 
last will and testament. In presence of 
Evra Dopur 
Natuasien Doper 


her 
Exuwa X WILLiame 
mark 

Exsex se Ipawich, October 21, 1724. Before the Honerabl Jobin 
Appleton Es. Judge of Protat of Witl« &e Just, County of Exsex, 
Elicha Dodge, Nathanie] Dodge and Fvnua Williams all porsunally 
appeared and made oath that they were present and aw John Co 
nant Late of Beverly Deceased signe seale ated Weard him puattied 
and Declare ye above and within written Testament in the several 
Pages thereof to be his last will and testament and when he did» 
he was of good uaderttanding and of Disposing mind to the beet of 
their Dieerning and that they all at the same time sett their hauls 

in se presence as witnenses 

Swornattea Dax't Arrteronx Reg. 
Upon which this will ix Proved approved and Allqwed itt being 
Presented by the executor therein named, who acerpted the said 
trust and gave Bonds to Pay all Debts Due from »i Estate and 
Legaceys 


according to the will 
: Attest’ Daws't Arrieros, Rec.” 


John Conant married 7 May, 1678, Bithiah, dr. of Andrew ~~. 


and Bithish Mansfield, of Lynn. She was boru 7 Apr., 1658, 


admitted to the First Church of Beverly 6 Nor, 1681, died 27 


nRERE 
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July, 1720. Andrew Mansfield was son of Robert and Eliza- _ 
beth ld, who are anid to have come from Exeter, Devon, 
Eng. 10 June, 1650, Robert Mansfield “with consent of 
his wife Elizabeth in consideration of their son Andrew living 
with them until ye time of bis marriage as a faithful and obe- 


_ dient child hath given to sd. Andrew aa a childs portion, a 


house and house lot, 6 acres of land,” beside a very large es- 
tate in various parts of Lynn. 

20 Not., 1043, Andrew Mansficld and wife, Bithiah, deed 
land to ‘Charles Gott. 

Andrew m. 2nd, Mary, widow of John Neal and dr. of 
Francis Lawes, who died at Lynn 27 June, 16%1. He m. 3nd, 
10 Jan., 1681-2, Elizabeth, widow of Lot Conant and dr. of 
Rev. William Walton. He was deputy to the General Court 
1680-3. His will ia dated 1 June, 1679; a codicil in added 
dated Boston, 19 Nov., 1683; proved 25 Nov, 1683. *Thewill + 
and codicil combined are quite long; in it occurs the following 
paragraph: ' “I give my Quarter part of Sloop which Jonathan 


Hart goeth master of equally betwixt my two sons and .four tL 


daughters Andrew and Daniel Mangfield, Hannah and Bethia 
Conant, Lydia and Deborah Mansfichl.” ’ 

Robert, the father of Andrew Mansfield, died 1606; his wife, 
Elizabeth, d. 8 Sep., 1673, aged alout 87 years (Savage). Her 
wil] is dated 20; 2: 1667; proved 2H 9: 1673; in it, are. men- 

* tioned sons, Joseph and Andrew, and danghter, Elizabeth, — + 

Children of Joa< and Birman (Massrrery) Coxaxt:— 

Lut, lapt, 1 June, 1678, at Beverly. <~ 
Elizabeth, b. 14 Jan, 12 


Bithiah, bo 14, bapt, 26 Uet,, 1634. 
John, b, 7 July, bapt, 15 Aug., 1686, 
Deborah, b. 2) Fela, — 
Mary, b. 20 Oct., 1680 (y Se ee oe — 
ix not mentioned in bin will), =~ 
a merrell de byte irr ae . 
i : i 





to. Lot* (Zot, Roger), born in Beverly 16 Feb. 1657-8, 
where be lived till 1717, when he moved to lpewich. He was 
a farmer. He was in Capt. Joseph Gardiner’s company in 


e . 
~~ 


, 


ty 


ae 88 Daniel, b. 1 July, bapt. 28 Aug.,1720. 


. 


a 
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_ the house of John Cosiant to the house of Elisha Dodge, with 
* liberty of it and egress into and from the said mill as he 
shall have occasion,-with liberty of flowing the land gbove the - 
- mill from the middle of September to the last day of April.” 
‘Witnesses, John Conant aid Rafus Hérrick (Eeoes. Deeds, 

* Vol. 120, p. 248), - *- 

“He was repre@atative . from Beverly to the General Court . 

. ~ two years (Stone's Hist, of Beverly, p. 199). . 

He d. intestate 1751, and his sons, Danief anid Nathaniel, 
~ were appuinted administrators on. May 13, 1751; &ccount red- 
dered Oct. 10, 1753: real estate, £771 188, persofalty, £172 _ 
‘14s. 8, debte’ paid, £370 18. 94.; an additional inventory: 
real estate, £60, debts collected, £2079 15a. 11d., and certain 
_ lands in Coxhall, province of Maine, not apprained.: = * 

+s ‘The intention of niarriage of Daniel Copant, of Beverly, , 
and Lucy. Dodge, of Ipswich, was published 16 Deg., 1716, at 
Beverly. They were m. by the Rev. Samuel Wigglesworth, at 

» Hamilton, 23 Jan., 1716-17, She was daughter of Richard and 

, Marthii Dodge. Richard Dodge was b. 1643, i in Salem, and d. 

about 1734. He was son of Kichanl Dodge, the immigrant, 
who d. at Beverly, 15 Jaw. 1672, and: Edith, his wife, who d. 


E 27 Jun. 1678. ° . 


* Chiklren of Dasret al Leer *(Dovae) Conant: 
#7. Lacy, 2 Apr, bape. 6 Ape ATI 


es, ——y. gps  — 
Mary, b. 15, bapt. 22 Ape. 1722;-m. (int. pub. 3 Feb, 10) Jon 
athan Baker, junior, of Salem - 
&, Margaret, b. 15, bapt. 2 June, 1724. 
™.. Nathaniel, b. at, bapt. 31 July, 128 
M. Hephzibah, b. 16 bapt. 26 Oct., 17), 


—— 


fw. Josiah, b, 5, . 12 Novw., 1732 + 
‘ Elizabeth, b. 12, apt, 18_Ape., 1755 (nt. 90 Dee, 1787, Nath’: 
e Crissy, as his 2nd wife; she d. = Feb, pene 
marten, h phere 17du, ‘ on 
r . . . é A . 


35- Reboica’ (John, Lot, Roger), b. 29 Meh, 1696, in” 
* Beverly; m. 2 Jyne, 1719, BenjamiA, son of William and Mar. 
tha (Cofey) Cleaves; she d. 13 Sep, 1770. -Hewas b. 23 July, 
1636, d. 14 Sep., 1775, leaving an estate appraised at £896 166, 
“3d. Ilis will monttone sons, Benjamin, Joshua ame ore $?- 





‘ 
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_ daughters, Bithiah Ober, Deborah Dodge and Lydia Ober (Es - 


sex Co. Probate Records). 
Marth (Corey) Cleaves ras dauthter of Giles Corey, who 
Was an Carly settler of Salem; he m. (1) Margaret ——+ (2) 


* €Mary Brits, who d. 1684. He m. (3) Marthae—, who was 


_ admitted to Danvers chureh 27 Apr., 1690. On 1 Mch., 1692, 
she tas committed to Boston jail pn a charge of . witchcraft, . 
avd executed $2 Sept. of the same yogr.” On the 13th May 


* Giles Corey was committed to Bostou jail; on Sep. 9, he was 


brought before the jury. Le refused to answer the questions 


‘Sf the court, and for this conduct was sentenced to be pressed 
+ to death; this inhuman punishment was executel on the 19th 


_ Sept. - He was excommunicated by the church the day before 
-, bis death. Nearly twenty years afterward the church voted to 
erase the record of his excommunication, “humbly requesting 
the merciful God would pardon whatsoever sin, err6F or mis- 
take was in the application of that censure, 4nd of the whole 
, affair.” On 25 July, he confirmed his will made 24 Apr., giv- 
» ing bis estate to bis son-in-law, Wm. Cleaves, and John Moal- 
_ ton, of Beverly. (For other particulars. of the witchcraft 
. delusion, see CAlef's More Wonilers of the tneisible World, 
* | Hutchinson's J/iat, of Muss. and Feli’s Annals of Salem.) 


Children of Bexsasiy and Rewecca (Cox ant) CLeAven:— - 


be  Bithiah, b. 25 July, 1720; m. William Ober (see p, 181). 


Bowles, Hannah and Anna Cleaves. 

fii, Joshua, b, 2 Feb,, 1724. . 

iv. Deborah, 6. 2 Feb, 173; m. ——— Dodge. 

-¥. Relwoca, b. 29 Feb, 128, _ 

vi. Lydia, b. 29 Aug. 173% m. 1734, Capt. James in. 
Mch., 1700. Shed. 1814. Their children were Mary, b. 1754.- 
m. Jacob Hooper, of Manchester; Hannah, b. Wi, m. John 
Stone; Woodbridge, "1788; Elizabeth, b. 1761, m, Ben}. 

. .Briant; and Lydia, b, 1765; m. John Graves, : 

vii, Awdrew, pb. 1 Oct., 1735, ee 

3& Benjamin‘ (./ h. 22 Oct:, 1698, iat 
Beverly.- He lived on aie street, in- the house th his 
brother, Daniel, till about ad when he removed to Duilley, 


. 


Hed 3 . 


‘es 


Henjatnin, b. 4 Jan., 1122; his’ of - henge lemcese Saat 





ents : ; \ mr5e spe) 
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iF _ Worvester.co., Mass." 27 Apr., 1727, he sold 5p acres of land’ |" ; 
_ + , in Beverly tyhisbrother, pg > * : 

F f John Conant; “Ixnutled Lirik i, : 
° Sl smel raat + ee ees tad ae ea” 
cast by Thomas Blower and partly hy Jobn and Benjamin | 

. Conant, South by John Conant and West by hand of said ¥ 63 

* Benjamin.” On 13 Ayr, 1728, Benjamin Conant, of Beverly, “se 

«tailor, in consideration of £150, stills John @onant, 9} acre* of 
land, bounded west by Jonathan Dodge, north and south’ by = 
Daniel Conant, east by John and Daniel Conant, and 1-2 acre 
of orchagt, hounded west and north by Jéhy Conant, east ant! 7 
« . south by Paul Conant (Easex Deeds, Vol. 58; p. 100). a _ 
«o In 1732 he wasune of the ineurporators of Dudley. ile ~ > 
~ +, . Was an active and enterprising citizen, aud prominent in the U2” 
public affairs of the town, He was téwh clerk for 26 years, o* © 
* “from 1787 to 1763, and clihipman of the board of selectmen i 
18 years, from L743 to 1756. + 
‘ : Tle remayed to Warwiek, Mies, in his old aye, and‘ d. there 
“5 20 Sep, 1767. La Riga tie Sie. 
ee Ble ke, (1) Martha Davidson; published 4 Dec. 1720; she d. Se 
~ at Dudley, 5 Jan, 1745-6; m..(2) 17 Sep, 1746, Lydia Lamb? = 
Children of Bressasix and Martua (Davinsys) Coxaxt>— Go 
* "Lydia, th 5, Impt. 11 Fete, 1722-2, at Second Church of Beverly; v 
om ~ Thudley, ae Le meas White. 
Pras . Lbaoe) Ut) | 


bes 


A 


. 



















eee BELL * aa - < 
2 Sch. 1a Second Church Reco can ne ae ee 
‘ ape. 12 Mvh.7 170-7, at Chireh of Beverly; +4 
LL WDA. 1704 ot Deley > Saree ea 
7 Benjamin, b, 6 June, 1729; 4. 6 Jan, 1797, at Dudley. < 
a f, bh, 2 Nov,, 1781; 8 Jan,, 1787, at Dudley. 
ohn 






2 © dobigh. Junie, £433; deh Jan, 1797, at Dudley, , 
*, Asa, Bah Ape. £795; dl. 7 Jan.p 1787, at Dudley, ie 


—a Chikiren of Bexsases and Lyora (Lasn) Coxaxt— wr it 
Abijah, 1. 9 Aug., 1747; m. Batheheba Nich dr, of John; E 
hijah, ug. ores. ole d 


® _ %* after his death she m. 2 ge ot 
° %. Asa, tx June, 7H. Ee Os, Z ’ 
Sey ¥: , bo 4 Mech. 1782, Pret. ; =: 
Liaw , b. 8 Fan., 1954; dl. 19. Sép,, 1336, 
Jemigna, b, 20. Dec., 17%; d. 20 Oct., 1754, gee N 


* » 


+ | Personal and increase, £193 7a. He is styled “weaver” and m 


gest ALREME kept: 3 Au, 1318; m. hafore 1740, (John?) Thormlike; ang 
oo AE . bigail. fm 49 : : . ** . 
= tie Sarah, bapt. G Nov. 171%; dt aged Tima. ie 


oe - se - 
er 17S, aged 66. Their children Were: L. Aw infant, d. 1740; 


* * _ Tints, bapt. 1% Octz 1734, wm. Hannah ——, had Willink. 


, Martha, b.% Jan., 173%; EF 9K. Conant (itz), ° avi 
re t wi Henjamin, b, Wet, 17 : Sw ‘ 





. : nina ° : as : @. 
an, “e Rat gee) 29 ; oe Ss 5 
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37. Jemirna* (Join, 22% Roger), b. 9 Nov, 1701; m6 =e 
+ Nov, 1720, John, son of John and Sarah (Rea) Batchelder, of ; 
Salem. 74 : ad . a . a 
* Child of Jond and Jewma (Cosayt}'Barcurtoen:-— : 


John, bapt. 1724; m. Mary” Rea; had John, who m. I ; eae 
. + ° Woodbury, and’ had a dr. Hannah, b, 96 * sg 17%, 2 : ; d 


; ones in. Thomas Lard, of - ; 
Bostow; 3. Sarah Nichols, im. William Davic Meawer; 4. Ma. : 

ria, m. Joel Priest; 5 Heury; @& Williani Nidhols, in. Martha. , eta 
. a WwW hite: -(Sce Fowler Famit + by M.A. Stivkney.) 


- . 


38. Abigail* (Zot, Lot, Neyer), b. 6 Feh., W680-00; m. (1) %& 6 |” 
Nicholas, son of Richard and Abigail (Woodbury) Ober; pb + ai 
lished 1G Nov, 1710. He wasborn at, Beverly) 1686, d.9 | « : 
June, 1720; his widow wns appointed adininistratrix, 4 Meh. 

1781; returnesd account of estate 1740: real estate, £358 15s, 


“shoreman:”” The widow, Abigail (Conant) Ober, m,for her °° 
ond ywband, (Herbert?) Thorndike. . 2; sg 
bildren of: Nicuonas and Asiqan. (Cosaxt) Ouxgs— 


+,& 
Hiya 3! 


Inipt, 21. June, $244; ant an, 13m, Thithhh Chen —— 
P. 179); she dy IMG, aged 35. Te “wus buries 17 Reh : ee 


>: 


. 

* 
. 
*. 


2 
& 
ie 

= 
x 
. 

4 

ae 


- & Rebecca, bapt. 5 Fela, IHSS mm. Juex Lovett; a, Nich - 
* 9 las, Lap, 90 Get, lif a private in Coast Guards, 177, prize =~ 
Mater on brig Saruteypa, 17), m. 1772, Mary Tuck; 4 Wil. 


1702, Nicholas, b. 17, Tlanmah, hb 1, and Elizabeth, 4 
‘ 1768; he then moved to Bluelhjl Teng 
os: Dieu Beets be wetpll, Me., aunt had other chiliren, . 
; . Above dates given ™ SGuthority of J. Foster Ober, Ex, 
of . é ° x » ‘~ ° 
+ | Boston) i : Sie 


39. Jonathan (Let, Lot, Roger), b. & bayt, 16 Ove, 14925" 
currisr, lived in Beverly: In 4713 he was the largest contribs 
utor towards byikling the Secemd Parish meeting house, paying 5 

4% 18s, 3d. (Hist. of Beverly, p. 257). *Meb, 81, 1716, he — . « 


* . 
“ ‘ . ~ 
* 





| . ee. | 


x ‘ ae u - 
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. = 
A. Samuel, b, 8 June, 1784, in Jaffrey, N. H.; d.5 Feb, 187, 93- Ezra’ (Benjamin, John, Lot, Roger), bapt. 8 Meh, 
in Cambridge, Mas Ee was a manufacturer; lived in 1723-4, in Beverly; moved to Dudley with his parents: He 
New I N. IL, Lowell, Mass, Saco, Me., and 763 to 1769, when he moved 
Cambridge, Mass; was a member of the N. HL and : was town clerk at Dudley from 17 a eae 
. Mam. legisiitures, He m. 1810, in Granville, X. Y., to Warwick, Mass., and was town clerk there nine years, 
Mary Montgomery. Children: 1. William; 2 Horace; . mah one year. Fi : 5 : 
% Edward E.; 4 Francis Lowell; 5. Mary Anne; 4. 
Talella, who m. Thomas Potts James, of Philadelphia, Aug. 91TH “Voted and chore Mr. Ezra Conant moderator, . 
atul hax (a) Mary Ieubella, b, 1852, m. 183, Silrin Goz- ' Voted the sum of eight shillings, being this town's proportion 
xaldi, of Denna, Austria; (b) Montgomery, h, 183%, who the sam agreed on by the Honorable Council and House of — 
wasa captain in the British army, under Col. Buller, at sentatives in their session to pay acorumittee of Congress, Vot ’ ° 
the tim of the Zulu war, and is now (18%) at the heal  ° [to get two barrels af powder, and lehd sind flirts, answerable 
of a station on the Coiggo; (c) Clarence Gray, b. 28%, for a town ‘stock; and that the seleetmen be a committeg to pro- 
of Phibulelphin, Pa; (d) Frances Batchelder, bb. 2850, cure the same. Voted to adhere strictly to our chartered rights 
who has shown a mest lively interest in the compila- and privileges, and to defénd them to our utmest capacity; and 
tien of this Genealogy, and whose co-operation in pro- that we will be in readiness that if cur brothers in Boston or else- . oh 
curing copies of Englich records has been an invaluable . where should be distrewed by the troops sent here'to force a com- ¢ 
meistance to the compiler; she is mow living with her pliance to the uncomeitutional and oppressive acts of -the British 
twother at Rockleare Manor, near Exeter, Devon, only Parliament and will give us notice, that we will repair to their re- 
a fow miles fran East Badleigh; 7. Eugene; & Samuel, lief forthwith. Voted to choose a captain, lieutenant and ensign, 
I. , Peter, b. tet, C. Betsey, b. 178, DP. Williatn, be 1701, and that they énlist fifty men in thixsown to be rvady at a minutes 
E. Naney, b, 170, *  ¢arning to go if called for, to the rflief of our brethren in any 
iii, Natharibel. part of the Provinee. Voted and chose Samuel Williams captain, P 
iv. Jonathan, “ Jus Ball lieutenant, and Amal Doolittle ensign. Voted that the . 
en . expenses of said company (if called to go) shall be paid by. the 
vii Ruth, kh 3 Aug. 178 me. bt, Andeew Thorudike, brother of * town, an account thereof being exibited to the town by the officers ‘ 
Col. Lervel Thorndike; 2ud, Willkun Leech. She d. 4 Jan., thereof” [Jiet. of Warwick, p. 44) 4 
14, Herchildren by her second husband were s 1. Frank? Signed by Ezra Coxant, Moderator. 
2. Awirew; % Sarah, m. Elisha Whitney; 4 Elizabeth, m. = . . . 
Elisha Whitney, and had Sarah, who m. Dr. Charles Had- Aug. 29, 1774, Ezra Conant, of Warwick, buys land in |g) 
ous. of Beverly, and had Dr. Charles Whitney Haddock; ~ ; ‘Claremont, from Josiah Willard, for £60 (Cheshire Co. N.H., 3 f 
ti weet yes ; Deeds, Vol. 1, p. 107). 


G2. Josiah* (Amiel, Juhu, Let, Roger), b, 5 Nov. 1732, 


; land in Claremont, N. FL, + 
in Beverly. Ue removed to Dudley, Mase, and there m, 25 . 


to Ebenezer Conant, for 


‘ v4 
Sep. 9) 1778, Exra Conant, } & Lo . rein . 
ef Warwick, Mass, cells 2 3 a fea. 

am. * 


May, 1757, his cousin, Martha, dr. of (36) Benjamin Conant. £30 (Cheshire Co, N. H., Deeds, Vol. 6, p. 212). Nov. 28, 
He was a farmer and lived in the northern part of the town, + 1780, Ezra Conant, of Warwick, sellsdand in Claremont, NX: Pee. 
near Chariton, It is supposed that be built the house and 31, to Stephen Fisk, of Claremunt,fur £00 (Cheshire Deeds, =, 
mill afterwards owned and occupied by his son, Josiah, mea Vol. 6, p. 91). Oct, 10, 1781, ExrrConant, of Warwick, sells 
Chibiren of Justa and Mautaa (Coxaxt) Coxasts— land in Claremont, to C. Atking for £122 10s. (Cheshire Deeds, -\ 
Lucy, b. 8 Oct., 1758, in Dudley; ‘mn. 15 Aper., 1779, John White. Vol. 7, p. 146). Es eae ra : 
Serco tee == Het Dees 18, 2 


wie ee : 
EE . i ; 1 Newell, b. ‘19 ars. 
Hephzibah, b. 17 May, 1967; un. 16 Feb, 17%, Ass M -He m. (1) int Dudléy, 1 Jan. 1745, Millicent ‘ : 

1m, Joaiah, b. 99 Sep, 1770. ‘ ent - vas Dec., 1725, 4. July, 1769; m. (2) in Warwick, int. pub. 1678 - 


7 


e - 


= 


a 


f 


4 


/ 1740, in Dudley. He moved te Warwick with, his father about 


( 4“ 7. Charles, b. 29 July, 17, « 


“a 


. . . 
. . : “ . 






' Children of. Bexsaury and Mary (Davis) Coxaxts— 


i a 
xd ’ 
. 
. 
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of ber late husband (Cheshire County Court Records). - 
Chikiren of Ezra anil Mittacent (Newz) Coxayr>— 















veer, TO TZ Ape., 17a, | 
1M. John, b, 29 Aue, 1738 ” 
* Jemima, b. 1 Oct, 1700, Ls 
Stephen, bh. 19 June, 102; oa Dee. 3, 17%, be was in Capt. 
Enoch Chaplin's company of Cal. Ge « ata. 
tiened at Sprinigtehl (Mas, Archives, Vol. 23, 17%. On 
July A, 180," Stephep 
Conant, aged 18 hight SCF Hex Grant ; 
5 ft. Win. Ruddy com- * (im «. Ri 
plexion,” marched from Springfield under Lieut. Taylor, 
“to reinforce the Cantinentul ae Mos oh wn 
diwharged Dee, & 170, rece ving a ‘ 
oat In 11 he was in the @th ment, ender Capt. Dan. . 
iets (Coat Rolla, 
MK, Benjamin, b. 23 Mch., 1704. “* 


Chiblren of Ezaa and Asx (——) (Prax) Coxaxts— \/ 


Atha, b, 26 May, 177; mm. ( tatles Conant. ~ oye 
ean tarh, RSE Fume, 3778.) a : ; 
im? @ A 


Benjamin’ (Benjamin, John, Lut, Boer), b. 20 Oct, 


-- 





94- 


1770; was welectman at Warwick five years, o, 346 phe wi 
Ile m. (1) 1 May, 1768, Resi s get Ze 

Mary Davis; she & 16 aru:sé 

Sep, LTRG; m. (2) (widow : . 

Jemima Hill? int. pab. 12 am iy 

Nov., 17xxy. Uae 0. cnt, 13,19 1$ a0 eq. GS. i aeuwwe 


, 


Mercy, b. 23 July, 1771, ; e 
Polly, b + m. 18 Feh, 12%, Samael Gam, 
1 Benjamin, b. 14 Sep, 177% ‘ 
am jon b, 30 July, N77; 2 Ape, 17 me % 





- . . 


7] . oe nha ° 
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1%. Ebenezer, b- 3 July, 17m, 
mn.” Samuel, b, 2 Apr., 171. 


b, 15 Aug., 17m; in, Gorge Bancroft, of Huree 


» B10 Apr., 1785; m. David Ball, of Warwick aud hind >) 
ya, . 


adr., ho m, Edward Ma 


xo * 225. - 


{ 


95. Asa* (Benjurmin, John, Let, Royer), b, 29 June, 1750, 


in Dudley. . He moved to Warwick; was an inn-keeper, 


On Dee, 21, 1789, be bought Land in Winchester, NIL, of . 


"Solomon Willard (Chéshire 
Co, N. IL, Deed, Vol. 15, 
J+ 209); and on Dee. 2, of 
A. Beott, of Winchester ,)  ” wy 


ebester frum Edward Monghfon (Vol, 24, p. Law, 


(Vol. 15, p. 20%), On fae ae he houhe’ land in Wine *” 


- 1798, he sold land in Wi 


Pee. 12, 
Chester te Philip Goss (Vol, 23, p. 


161). Now. 27, 1794, he bouche bowl in Winchester Of Juhu . 


Hutchins (Vol. 25, pp. 158). In 1H! he 


wah one of a “nn. 


mittee appuintest by the town “tu lyok inte the state of othe 
“treastiry, and tu ‘make a Feport whateims there are that belongs 
a aie 


to the ministry,” : _ 
Ile d. 21 Feb, 1832. ~—t 


June, 1752. Mer father wak born iw Tatxisnagtem and sexthel in 
Oxford North Gore in 1729, Me wax of thee 


Merriam, uf Oxford, bi. #0 


Kenerstion | 


tom William Merriam, of Hadlon, ev, Keut, England (Joshua ® 


John,* Jomeph,* Seed Willian? ). She «lL. 12 Meh, IM12, and 
be m. (2) Elona tiels, whe d. 1 Sep, IRM (he im. (3) the 
wilow Lyelia Ball ¥), “- 
Children of Ass and Marna (Meexiay) Coxaxts— 
Morey, bt Sep, 1771, in Warwick: mn. Laae Robbin. 
=H. Ana, bh, ap Sep, 177% . : 
we Jonas, b. 18 Aug., 1775, : 


; Abjijah, bh. 17 Ape. dl. 2 Oct, 1777. 


mh’ Blemima, bh 1 Aug, fT Aaa 
Martha, 19Mch., 1781, } 
4. Susanna, ho May, 178% 
- a6, Patty, b. 39 Uct., 1a, . 
, iriam, b. 16 Oet,, Ive; m. 4 Oct, eT, Amery Bartlett, of 
Chesterfield, XH. ew ones °. 
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Conant, Roger 

Plymouth Colony, p.269 

—He was baptized at East Budleigh, Devonshire, on 9 April 1592, the son of Richard and Agnes 
(Clarke) Conant, and he later moved to London and became a salter. There is an excellent 
account of Roger Conant in Dawes-Gates, 2:221-28, Though best known for being, in effect, the 
first governor of the English settlers at Salem in 1626, replaced in 1628 by Gov, John Endicott, 
he had arrived first at Plymouth, some say, as early as 1622. Evidence of his carly arrival at 
Plymouth comes from Hubbard, General History (p. 102, 106-07), "There (Nantasket) Mr. Roger 
Conant, with some few others, after Mr. Lyford and Mr. Oldham were, (for some offence, real or 
supposed) discharged from having any thing more to do at Plymouth, found a place of retirement 
and reception for themselves and families, for the space of a year and some few months, till a 
door was opened for them at Cape Anne, a place on the other side of the Bay.... That were lately 
removed from out of New Plymouth, out of dislike of their principles of rigid separation, (of 
which number Mr, Roger Conant was one, a religious, sober, and prudent gentleman... )". Conant 
is not named in the 1623 land division, nor indeed in any of the Plymouth Colony documents, 
but he is thought by some to have been represented by three of the ten shares of land assigned to 
"Mr [John] Ouldam & those joyned with him”. (See below for further discussion of this possible 
connection.) By 1623 Conant would have had a wife, Sarah (Horton) Conant, and a son, Caleb, 
who had been baptized at London on 27 May 1622. An earlier daughter Sarah had died young, 
and after the land division Conant had Lot, Roger, Sarah, Joshua, Mary, Elizabeth, and Exercise. 


Plymouth Colony, p.269 

It seems reasonable that Conant might have been part of Oldham's group, for he was later 
associated with Oldham and Lyford at Nantasket and Cape Ann, and it is possible he left 
Plymouth as a result of the abortive Oldham-Lyford rebellion. However, Bradford's history, 
including letters sent to him from the London Adventurers, mentioned an unnamed salter, who 
would seem to have been either a master or journeyman of that craft. The evidence suggests that 
this salter may have arrived in the Charity in March 1623/24. In a letter of 24 January 1623/24, 
Robert Cushman wrote to Bradford, "We have now sent you, we hope, men and means, to setle 
these 3 things, viz., fishing, salt making, and boat making.... The salt-man is a skillful and 
industrious man, put some [helpers] to him, that may quickly apprehende the misterie of it." The 
same letter mentioned that the Adventurers were sending Mr. Lyford over, and that they had 
obtained a patent for Cape Ann (Bradford [Ford] 1:356-58). Bradford did not like the salter, 
whom he described as “an ignorante, foolish, self-willd fellow" who, after making a survey of the 
possibilities, assured Bradford that he could make a profitable salt works if he could have eight 
to ten full-time workers, [p.270] which he was given, “but in the end all proved vaine." Bradford 
continued, "the next yere [1625] he was sente to Cap-Anne," but burned the house and spoiled 
the salt pans, "and this was an end of that chargeable bussines" (Bradford [Ford] 1-378-79). It 
seems unlikely that two salt masters were at Plymouth at the same time, but only one was used, 
and the second was not called to correct the first when he made costly mistakes. Indeed a second 
salter was not even mentioned by Bradford. It would seem reasonable that Bradford was 
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describing Conant, and that therefore Conant arrived in 1624 and had not been in the 1623 land 
division. 





Conant, Christoper 
Plymouth Colony, p.269 
—Christopher Conant, a brother of Roger Conant, q.v., arrived in Plymouth in 1623, and 
received one share in 1623 land division. He was not in the 1627 cattle division, and he 
probably left with his brother. Pope has him as a juryman in Charlestown in 1630. 
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CONANT 
THE ANCESTORS OF ROBERT FLETCHER CONANT OF JOLIET, WILL CO, ILLINOIS 


The name Conant, or one of its variations, is an ancient name and probably of Celtic (western and central 
Europe) origin as the name Conan appears about in the 10th century (Conan I, Duke of Normandy, died 
992) (AR line 121); Conan III, died 1148, Duke of Brittany (AR line 119) The present day Conants have 
probably descended from a Devonshire, England family bearing that name in 1327. The first of whom a line 
can actually be traced is that of a John Conant. 


1. JOHN CONANT was born about 1520 in Gittisham, Devonshire, England. He apparently lived in the 
parish of East Budleigh, Devonshire, England (which was an adjoining town) as he was a taxpayer there in 
1571. In 1577 he was a warden of the church there. He was buried 30 Mar, 1596. He was probably the son 
of another JOHN CONANT who died in Gittisham in Sept. 1559. His son: 


2. RICHARD CONANT was born in the parish of East Budleigh about 1548. In 1588 he was assessed for 
lands there and he was church warden in 1606-16. He married 4 Feb. 1578, AGNES CLARK, daughter of 
JOHN CLARK, SR. of Collyton and his wife, ANNE MACY, whom he married 9 June 1544. Anne was the 
daughter of WILLIAM MACY of Collyton. Savage states that he is said to be the brother of Dr. John 
Conant of the Great Assembly of Devines at Westminster. Richard and Agnes were apparently a family of 
some means as their sonJohn was educated at Oxford and his son Roger must have been well educated also 
Richard and Agnes were buried on the same day, 22 Sept. 1630. His will was proved at Exeter, 13 Oct. 
1631. 


Children: 


i. Joan, baptized 20 Jan. 1579/80; married _— Richards 

ii, Richard, baptized 21 Feb. 1581/82, died 1625. 

iii, Robert, of Bicton, Devon; married Elizabeth Morris. He died in 1633. 

iv. Jane, baptized 9 May 1584, married 18 Sept. 1609, Thomas Knowles. 

v. John, baptized 18 Mar. 1585/86. Educated at Exeter College, Oxford (B.D, M.A_); Rector of Lymington, 
Somerset, St. Bodolph, London, and St. Thomas a Becket, Salisbury. He spoke before the House of 
Commons in 1643. He died in 1653 

vi. Thomas, baptized 30 Apr. 1587. 

vii. Christopher, baptized 13 June 1588, grocer in London, married (1) 13 Aug 1617, Sicily Croxon who 
was buried 19 Aug 1618. He married (2) 14 Sept. 1619, Anne Wilton, who presumedly died before 1623 
when he received only one acre of land in New England in 1623. 


3. ROGER CONANT was baptized 9 Apr. 1592 in All Saints Church in the parish of East Budleigh, 
Devonshire, England. He apparently served a seven year apprenticeship in London as a salter. He married | | 
Nov. 1618, in St. Ann's parish (or St. Annis) of Black Friars, London, SARAH HORTON, daughter of 
Thomas and Margaret (Culverwell) Horton. He came to Plymouth, New England in the ship named Ann in 
1623 with his brother Christopher, his wife Sarah and his son Caleb, He removed shortly to Nantasket. In 
1624/5, he was chosen by the Dorchester Company to govern their colony at Cape Ann. It was an unruly 
bunch at Cape Ann with little discipline and little profit was made for the company. In 1626 the company 
paid the men their wages and offered transportation back to England. It was the unruly bunch that returned 
to England but Roger and several others, free of the scum, decided to stick it out. From that time they were 
free of any obligation or control of the company and were entitled to no aid from it. Roger and his faithful 
companions soon removed to a place the Indians called Naumkeag which later became Salem. He is listed as 
the first governor of Mass. Roger died 19 Nov. 1679, in his eighty-eighth year. Sarah was living in 1666 but 
probably died shortly thereafter. Much has been written about Roger and any good history of Mass. will give 
more detail than can be given here 


Children: 


i. Sarah, baptized 19 Sept. 1619 in the parish of St. Lawrence, London and was buried there 30 Oct. 1620. 
ii. Caleb, baptized 27 May 1620 in the parish of St. Lawrence, came to New England with his parents, 
returned to England to be educated and died there in 1633 

iii, Lot, see below.iv. Roger, born 1626, first white child born in Salem, Mass., lived in Marblehead. He 
married Elizabeth from Cork Ireland. 

v. Sarah, born about 1623; probably married John Leach of Beverly. 

vi. Joshua, was a sea captain. He lived in Marblehead and married Seeth Gardner. He died in England 1659. 
vii. Mary, born about 1632; married (1) John Balch; married (2) William Dodge. 

viii. Elizabeth, was living unmarried in 1679. 

ix. Exercise, baptized 24 Dec. 1637 in Salem; lived in Beverly and Boston, Mass. and Windham, Ct. He was 
a representative. He married Sarah . He died 28 Apr. 1722. 


4. LOT CONANT was born in 1623 at Nantasket or Cape Ann, and settled as early as 1657 at Marblehead, 
He was selectman in 1662 and a houscholder in 1674. His father gave him a farm and homestead at Beverly, 
20 Nov. 1666, and about this time he moved to Beverly and built a house near his father’s. Many of his 
deeds are on record. He married about 1649, ELIZABETH WALTON, daughter of WILLIAM WALTON 
and died in 1674. 


Children: 


i. Nathaniel, born 28 July 1650; baptized 12 May 1664, married Hannah Mansfield 

ii, John, born 15 Dec. 1652; baptized 12 May 1664 at Beverly. He was a weaver as well as a farmer. He 
served in King Philip's war in 1675. He married 7 May 1678, Bethia Mansfield. He died 30 Sept. 1724. 
iti. Lot, born 16 Feb. 1657/58, baptized 12 May 1664. 

iv. Elizabeth, born 14 May 1660; baptized 12 May 1664.. 

v. Mary, born 14 July 1662. 

vi. Martha, born 15 Aug. 1664, married 31 May 1688, Luke Perkins. She died 2 Jan. 1754 

vii. Sarah, twin of William, born 19 Feb. 1666/7. 

viii, William, twin of Sarah, born 19 Feb. 1666/7. 

ix. Roger, see below, 

x. Rebecca, born 31 Jan. 1670/71 


$3. ROGER CONANT was born 10 Mar, 1668/9 at Salem, Essex Co, Mass, He was baptized at Beverly, 
Mass, 23 Mar. 1669 and he lived in that part of the town called Precinct of Salem and Beverly. He married 
15 April 1698, MARY RAYMOND, daughter of Thomas Raymond. He removed to Concord, Mass. about 
1719. He died in 1745, 


Children: 


i. Ebenezer, born 30 Dec. 1698 at Beverly, baptized at First Church 1] Aug. 1703, married in 1733 Ruth 
Pierce. He died 24 Oct. 1784 and she died 19 Nov. 1797, 

ii, Roger, born 6 Dec. 1701 at Beverly, died 22 Nov. 1731; married 18 Apr. 1727. 

iti. Mary, born 20 June 1703 at Beverly; married Ebenezer Hubbard. 

iv. Abigail, born 26 May 1705 at Beverly, married Nathaniel Wheeler. 

v. Israel, see below 

vi. Josiah, born 12 Dec. 1711 at Beverly 

vii. Ruth, married 11 July 1732 John Derby. She died in 1758. 

viii. Thomas, born 29 Mar. 1718 in Beverly, died 20 July 1813; married Hannah Rolph. 


SOURCE: 


1. Gen. 1-4, Genealogical and Personal Memoirs of Mass., Cutter and Adams. 
2. Gen. 3, History of Salem. 

3. Gen, 1-8, History and Genealogy of the Conant Family in England and America, Frederick Odell Conant, 
1887. 

4. Gen. 7, History of Westminster, Mass. 

5. Gen 5, Boston Transcript, 8/5/32 #5092 
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Chris Andrie 








From: John F. Chandler <JCHBN@CUVMB.CC.COLUMBIA.EDU> 
To: Chris Andrie <andrie@locainet.com> 

Re: Conant lineage 
Date: Tuesday, November 26, 1996 9:00 PM 


Chris, 

> Thanks for the offer of a GEDCOM file. However, | have only recently 

> started using TMG and haven't had a chance to work with it's GEDCOM 
> import/export function yet, Would it be too much trouble to send a 

> report instead? 


Ok, I'm enclosing a pedigree report. It doesn’t refer to sources or 
include the explanatory notes on dates, but it does include all the 
ordinary notes. | could send you a different type of file that has all 
the information, including siblings, and is a bit more human-readable 
than GEDCOM. 


> I'm not sure if GEDCOM can handle more 
> than one birth date, for example, with multiple sources. 


That's no trouble in GEDCOM. 


> the footnote numbers don't show up well in 2 text file, so | would 
> rather send you a printed report. Please send me your address if 
> this is OK, or if you would prefer a GEDCOM, I'll give it a try. 


A GEDCOM file is easier to use. If you wouldn't mind trying, I'd 
appreciate it. 

> birth Gate for Lot Conant, | think that no primary source has 
> been found, therefore the variation from source to source. 


True enough. However, the basis for F.0.C.'s guess of 1624 is now known 
to be wrong, i.e., the assumption that lot was the first child bor after 
emigration. The will of Catherine Horton, made in 1627, mentions 
grandchildren Caleb and Sarah Conant, but not Lot. 


> | corresponded with a John Chandler Clement in 1994 who 
> was also a descendant of Lot Conant. | have a FIDONET 
> address for him, but | don't know if FIDONET even exists 
> anymore. He had basically the same information that | have. 


I've corresponded with him, too, We have several other lines in common 
besides Conants. | have his current e-mail address around here 
somewhere, but | can’t find it at the moment 


John 


GENERATION 1 


1. Lot CONANT, born 1626, Nantasket, MA, died ABT 27 SEP 1674. 
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Possibly born at Cape Ann, according to Savage. Residence 1662, 
Marblehead, MA. He was a selectman of Marblehead in 1663 and 
1664. He transferred membership to the new church in what became 
Beverly, 1667 Sep 9, but his wife did not. Residence 1674, 
Marblehead, MA. He made a will 24 SEP 1674, Essex Co. MA. Death 
not recorded in Beverly or Marblehead. Inventory 29 SEP 1674, 
Essex Co, MA The estate inventory included s house and land in 
Marblehead. His will was proved 26 NOV 1674, Essex Co, MA. 

Wilk mentions w, s (5), s-Nathaniel, d (5), kin-Leech, bro- 

Exercise, witn-Roger Conant, Exercise Conant. 


GENERATION 2 


2. Roger CONANT, baptized 9 APR 1592, E Budleigh, Devon, ENG, 
married 11 NOV 1618, St Ann Blackfriars, London, ENG, died 19 NOV 
1679, Beverly, MA. No parents listed with baptism. Settled ABT 
1609, London, ENG. He may nave married twice. There was a Mrs. 
Cannant buried on 1618 Aug 19 in St Lawrence Jewry (in the south 
aisle near the lower end), i.e., just two months before Roger 
married Sarah Horton. Settled 1623, Plymouth, Plymouth Col. He 
was forced to leave Plymouth for his belief in episcopacy, There 
wes @ party that favored establishing the English church in the 
colonies. Roger was apparently one of them. Settled ABT 1624, 
Nantasket. Settled ABT 1625, Cape Ann (Salem, MA). Settled ABT 
1627, Naumkeag (Salem, MA). He is said to have built the first 
house in Salem. He was appointed agent for the projected 
settlement by the "Western Adventurers" (the Dorchester company) 
at Cape Ann in 1625 and was succeeded by Endicott in 1629. 
Freeman 18 MAY 1631, MA. He served as a representative in the 
first General Court of the Massachusetts colony in 1634. He also 
served as a town officer at various times. He served regularty 

on the juries of the Essex County quarterly courts and was always 
known as Mr. Conant. He received a grant of 20 acres in 1640 
(21.11.1639). His family was recorded in the Salem book of 
grants about 1640 in his own hand, consisting of nine persons. 

He transferred membership to the new church in what became 
Beverly, 1667 Sep 9, but his wife did not. He sent a petition to 

the General Court, 1671 May 28, asking that the name of the new 
town of Beverly (formerly the Bass River section of Salem) be 
changed to Budleigh. In the petition, he mentioned having been a 
colonist for 48 years and upwards, Residence 1673, Beverly, MA. 
He made a will 1 MAR 1678. Inventory 24 NOV 1679, Beverly, MA. 
Son of Richard Conant and Agnes Clarke. Will mentions s- 
Exercise, gch-of Exercise, (10) of Lot, John of Roger, Joshua, 
d-Elizabeth, Mary w of William Dodge, Sarah __, gch-Rebecca, 
gch-John & 4 girls of Sarah, cous-Mary w of Hilliard Verin, oth- 
Adoniram Veren, Roger Clapp, Mary Leech. The cousin Mary was 
evidently his niece, daughter of Richard. 


3. Sarah HORTON, born ABT 1598, married 11 NOV 1618, St Ann 
Blackfriars, London, ENG. died BET 1667 AND 1678. She was an 
original member of the church in Salem and signed the renewed 
covenant in 1637. She joined with her husband in leasing back 
the house and orchard which Roger had sold to their son Lot (10: 
5mo 67). She probably died in 1667, since she was not listed in 
the new church formed in Beverty then. 
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GENERATION 3 


4. Richard CONANT, bom ABT 1550, E Budleigh, Devon, ENG, married 
4 FEB 1579, E Budieigh, Devon, ENG, buried 22 SEP 1630, E 
Budleigh, Devon, ENG. He was taxed in 1588 for lands in East 
Budleigh with a L4 yearly value. in 1600, he was assessed 4s for 

the “malt rate". He served as churchwarden in East Budleigh in 

1606 and 1616. His will was proved 13 OCT 1631, Archd Exeter, 
Devon, ENG. Will: mentions ... gch-Richard of Richard, Sarah of 
Roger, Jane & Susan Knowles of Jane Wotton w of Philip, s-John of 
Lymington in Somerset (overseer), Robert, w-Agnes, d-Jane Wotton 
(exec). 


5. Agnes CLARKE, born 16 MAY 1548, Colyton, Devon, ENG, married 4 
FEB 1579, E Budleigh, Devon, ENG, buried 22 SEP 1630, E Budleigh, 
Devon, ENG. 


6. Thomas HORTON, born ABT 1555, Coole, Cheshire?, ENG, married 
ABT 1597. Occupation: mercer. Residence BET 1580 AND 1584, St 
James Garlickhithe, London, ENG. Residence BET ABT 1585 AND ABT 
1620, St Martin-in-the-Vintry, London, ENG. No parish records 

exist for St Martin-in-the-Vintry before 1617. He made a will 6 

MAR 1615, London, ENG. His will was proved 17 JAN 1621, 
Canterbury Prerogative Court, ENG. Will: mentions w-Catherine, 
ch-John, Sara, Parnell, bro-William, sis-Margaret Williamson, d- 
Margaret Culverwell w of Richard, (bil)-Richard Satchfield, 
(gs)-Thomas (underage) s of Lawrence, s-Thomas, cous-Edward 
Addams, Nicholas Plommer, gods-John Horton, dil-Mary Horton and 
her son Thomas Horton, oth-Anthony Culverwell(dec). 


7. Catherine SATCHFIELD, born 1569, married ABT 1597, died SEP 
1627. She made a will 9 SEP 1627, London, ENG. Her will was 
proved 13 OCT 1627, London Consistory Court, ENG. Will: mentions 
d-Parnell Wallis w of James, d-Sara Conant, gch-Elizabeth Wallis, 
Caleb Connant, Sara Connant, gods-___ Kendall, sis-Mary 
Stonehouse, cous-Catherine Kidder w of John, witn-Sarah Jones, 

Eliz: May, John Monger. 


GENERATION 4 


8. John CONANT, born ABT 1520, Gittisham, ENG, buried 30 MAR 
1596, E Budleigh, Devon, ENG. He was churchwarden in East 
Budleigh in 1577. He may have been the son of the John Conant 
who was buried in Gittisham 1559 Sep 4. The church of East 
Budieigh, dedicated to All Saints, and consecrated by Bishop Lacy 
about A. D. 1430, is situated on a hill behind the village. It 
consists of a nave and chancels, and north and south aisles, It 
is 80 feet long and 48 1/2 feet broad, and the tower, containing 
five bells, is 72 feet high. In the east window are to be seen 

the arms of Courtney, Bishop Lacy, St. George, Holland and 
Bonville. The pew ends are curiously carved with arabesques, 
figures, heads and the armorial bearings of local families among 
them Ralegh, St. Clere, Grenville, Arscot, Ford, Courtenay, and 
others The first vicar was Stephen de Budleigh, admitted 11 July, 
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1261, on presentation of the Prioress and Convent of Polsoe (see 
Oliver's Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Devon). Parish vital 
records begin 1555. 


10, John CLARKE the elder, born ABT 1520, Colyton, Devon, ENG, 
marred 9 JUN 1544, Colyton, Devon, ENG, died 6 APR 1585, 
Colyton, Devon, ENG. Occupation: merchant. He was the first 
among 2 group of citizens of Colyton who purchased part of the 
manor of Colyton from the crown after its previous owner, the 

Ear! of Devon, was beheaded in 1538. The new owners were granted 
the right to manage fairs and markets on the manor. 


11. Anne MACYE, born ABT 1520, married 9 JUN 1544, Colyton, 
Devon, ENG. Daughter of William Macye of Colyton. 


12. HORTON. 

13... 

14, Gilbert SATCHFIELD. 

15. Anne. Occupation: housewife, She made a will 20 JUN 1586, 


London, ENG. Her will was proved yor Prerogative Court, 
ENG. Will mentions ... d-Katherine Satchfield. 
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Chris Andrie 





From: John F. Chandler <JCHBN@CUVMB.CC.COLUMBIA EDU> 
To: Chris Andrie <andrie@locainet.com> 

Subject: Re: Conant lineage 

Date: Thursday, November 21, 1996 6:00 PM 


Chris, 

Thanks for the quick reply. 

> My recollection is that there were some problems with collateral 
> lines, possibly WALTON and MANSFIELD, but | can't remember 
> for sure. 


| see. Well, | said | could furnish you a list of mistakes | found in 
the book, so I'm including it below. 


> | would be glad to exchange data and sources even if | just file it 
> away for later use (retirement!). 


Ok, we've made @ good start. Would you like me to send you a GEDCOM 
file of my Conant line? | think | have a description of the special 
requirements of TMG for importing GEDCOM, so it might be possibile to 
put the data directly into a database for perusal, 


> By the way, have you seen the 

> two recent articles in the NEHGR, vol 147 and 148 | believe, by 
> Robert Charles Anderson on Roger CONANT and his father-in- 
> law Thomas HORTON? 


Yes, the first one supplies several of the corrections to FOC’s book. 


Thanks for the list of sources. 
John 


Disagreements with F.O. Conant. These are recorded as a series of 
people with the data as | see it and Conant’s version in square brackets 
(|. | give the reference numbers from the book for clarity. 


Lt eee FOC #2 
028 (1028 par Conant] ic Nentasket, MA 
4 1674 Bao [29th per Conant] 
/ 


b. 1714 aH 11th per Conant] in:Beverty, MA 
>. 171 per Conant] in: , 
Conant | 


bp. 1619 § [19th per Conant] in:St Lawrence Jewry, London, ENG — 
_ 1622 May 17 [27th per Conant] in:St Lawrence Jewry, London, ENG 
enn b. 1624 [1628 Conant) 
c# 


Roger iConant/ (My). 
b. 1628 [1626 in Salem, MA 


~_d, 1749 [1751 per Conant] ae -~84 in-Beverly, MA 
~ Martha /Conant/ (F), FOC #12: b. 1664Augi5=*~CS 
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d. 1754 Jan 2 [Jun int in: :Perkins 
(F), FOC #13; b. 1687 Feb 19 


bp, 1667 May 5 [Jul 3 per Conant] in: 1st Church, Salem, MA 
William /Conant/ (M), FOC #14; b. 1 Feb 19 
— eel oe Le A et Conset] in.tst Church, Salem, MA 


d. 4.1700 Dec 2 [5% per! Gonert] og: =60 11 in:Beverly, MA as:Raymond. 
Bethiah /Conant/ (F); FOC #31; b. 1 
1713 Oct 15 13 per Conant] in _ MA. 


m. Jonathan 
Rebecca /Conanw (F); FOC #35 
- in:tst Church, Beverly, MA 
; m. John Batchelder, 1720 Sep 6 Nev per Conant] in Bevery or Salem. 
gee al 16 [15th per Conant] in'Beverly, MA 
sa aN areca nom MA 


_m..1722. Jun 28 [2nd per Conant] in: Beverly, MA as:Cresey _ 
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Chris Andrie 





From: John F. Chandler <JCHBN@CUVMB.CC. COLUMBIA. EDU> 
To; andrie <andrie@locainet.com> 

Subject: Conant lineage 

Date: Tuesday, November 19, 1996 11:00 PM 


Chris, 
| understand you are doing research on the lineage of Roger Conant 
and that you are familiar, among other things, with the book by F. O. 
Conant on the family. | am also researching the Conants, and, although 
| haven't seen the whole book, | have read several transcripts from it. ; 
For what it's worth, my Conant line line goes John -> Richard -> Roger a 
(emigrant) -> Lot -> John -> Deborah. From what | hear, your opinion of ()93! ) 
the book is that it is “full of errors," but the impression | have = 
formed is that it has only the usual supply for a work of its scope — 
perhaps these two opinions are not so very far apart? On a quantitative 
level, | find that my data file cites the book 111 times, and | figure 
there were at least that many facts that | saw in the transcriptions and 
“*didn't* cite because they merely confirmed what | had from higher 
sources, and there are only 16 items where | disagree with the book out 
of all these. (I could give you a list if you're interested.) | would 
like to know your opinion at this sort of depth if you care to be 
specific, and I'd be interested in comparing notes on whatever part of 
the Conant line that we have in common. 


John Chandler 
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Ancestors of Deborah Conant 


Generation One 


1. Deborah! CONANT (John, #2); born 20 Feb 1687/88;1 
married John DARBY;2 died 13 Apr 1763 at age 75. 


Generation Two 


2. John? CONANT (Lot, #4); rn 15 Dec 1652 at Beverly, 
Essex County, Massachusetts, USA;~ married Bathiah MANSFIELD 
(see #3), daughter of Andrew MANSFIELD and Bethiah (--?--), 
7 May 1678;3 died 30 Sep 1724 at age 71.3 

He was a farmer and weaver. 

Children of John“ CONANT and Bathiah MANSFIELD (see #3) 
were as follows: 

i. Lot? CONANT; born 1679;3 baptized 1 Jun 1679 
at Beverly, Nasgechusetts., USA; married 
Martha CLEAVES;2 married Susanna CLARK; ? 
married Mary (--?--). 

ii. Elizabeth CONANT; born 14 Jan 1681/82;3 
married Daniel COBURN.3 

iii. Bathiah CONANT; born 14 Oct 1684;3 baptized 
26 Oct 1684; married Jonathan HERRICK.4 

iv. John CONANT; born 7 Jul 1686;2 baptized 15 
Aug 1686; pagried Martha DODGE ; 2 married 
Mary LOVETT. 

1 v. Deborah CONANT. 
vi. Mary CONANT; baptized 20 Aug 1689; born 20 
Oct 1689;2 died; Died probably unmarried. 2 
vii. Daniel CONANT; born 19 Nov 1694 at Beverly, 
Essex County, Massachusetts, USA;2 baptized 
25 Nov 1694; married Lucy DODGE 23 Jan 
1716/17;2 died 1751.2 
He was a farmer and mason. 2 
viii. Rebecca CONANT; born 29 Mar 1696;2 baptised 
5 Apr 1696; married Benjamin CLEAVES. 

ix. Benjamin CONANT; born 22 Oct 1698 at 
Beverly, Essex County, Massachusetts, USA;2 
baptized 23 Oct 1698; married Martha 
DAVISON, daughter of John DAVISON and Martha 
DODGE, 4 Dec 1720; married Lydia LAMB 17 
Sep 1746; died 20 Sep 1767 at Warwick, 
Massachusetts, USA, at age 68.2 

x. Jemima CONANT; baptized 9 Nov 1701; born 9 
Nov 1701;2 married John BATCHELDER. 2 
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3. Bathiah? MANSFIELD (Andrew, #6); born 7 Apr 1658; 
married John CONANT (see #2), son of Lot CONANT and 
Elizabeth WALTON, 7 May 1678;3 died 27 Jul 1720 at age 62. 


Generation Three 


4. Lot? CONANT (Roger, #8); born 1623; born circa 
1624;5,6 born circa 1626 at Nantasket, Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, USA;7,-8 married Elizabeth WALTON (see #5), 
daughter of Reverend William WALTON and Elizabeth COOKE, 
circa 1649;9,10,6,11 died 29 Sep 1674 at Beverly, Essex 
County, Massachusetts, USA;9-12,-6 died circa 1680 at 
Beverly, Essex County, Massachusetts, USA;13 his estate was 
pronetes 26 Nov 1674 at Salem, Essex County, Massachusetts, 
USA. 

He left a will on 24 Jul 1674 at Salem, Essex County, 
Massachusetts, USA.15 

Children of Lot’ CONANT and Elizabeth WALTON (see #5) 
were as follows: 

i. Nathaniel? CONANT; born 28 Jul 1650;3 
baptized 26 May 1662; married Hannah 
MANSFIELD.? 

2 ii. John CONANT. 

iii. Lot CONANT; born 16 Feb 1657/58;3 baptized 
26 May 1662; married Abigail (--?--);3 
married Elizabeth PRIDE. 

iv. Elizabeth CONANT; born 13 May 1660;3 
baptized 26 May 1662. 

v. Mary CONANT; born 14 Jul 1662;3 married 

Andrew BURLEY;3 married Caleb KIMBALL. 3 
vi. Martha CONANT; born 15 Aug 1664;2 baptized 
12 Oct 1664; married Luke PERKINS. 2 

vii. Sarah CONANT; born 19 Feb 1666/67;3 baptized 

3 May 1667; married George TROW.? 
viii. William CONANT; born 19 Feb 1666/67;2 
baptized 3 May 1667; married Mary WOODBURY . 3 
ix. Roger CONANT; born 10 Mar 1668/69;12, 
baptized 23 Mar 1669; married Mary RAYMOND, 
daughter of Captain Thomas RAYMOND ang Mary 
(--?--), 25 Apr 1698;12,3 died 1745.1 

x. Rebecca CONANT; born 31 Jan 1670/71;3 
baptized 28 Sep 1671; married Nathaniel 
RAYMOND . 3 

5. Elizabeth? WALTON (William, #10); born 27 Oct 1629 
at Seaton, Devonshire, England; 16,47 born 27 Oct 1632 at 
Seaton, Devonshire, England;!8 married Lot CONANT (see #4), 
son of Roger CONANT and Sarah HORTON, circa 1649;9-12,6,1 
married Andrew MANSFIELD, son of Robert MANSFIELD and 
Elizabeth (--?--), 10 Jan 1681/82.19,11 
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6. Andrew? MANSFIELD (Robert, #12); born at England; 
married Mary LAWES, daughter of Francis LAWES; married 
Bethiah (--?--) (see #7); married Elizabeth WALTON, daughter 
of Reverend William WALTON and Elizabeth COOKE, 10 Jan 
1681/82,19,11 

Children of Andrew? MANSFIELD and Bethiah (--?--) (see 
#7) were: 

3 i. Bathiah? MANSFIELD. 

7. Bethiah? (--?--); married Andrew MANSFIELD (see #6), 
son of Robert MANSFIELD and Elizabeth (--?--); died 2 Jul 
1672 at Lynn, Massachusetts, USA. 


Generation Four 


8. Roger 4 CONANT (Richard, #16); born circa 1592 at 
Budleigh, Devonshire, England;29,21,22 baptized 9 Apr 1592 
at All Saints Church, East Budleigh, Devonshire, 

England; 23,24,13,25 married Sarah HORTON (see #9), daughter 
of Thomas HORTON and Catharine SATCHFIELD, 11 Nov_1618 at 
St. Ann Blackfriars, London, England; 26,27,28,6,13 died 19 
Nov 1679 at Beverly, Essex County, Massachusetts, USA, at 
age 87;29-,30,13 his estate was probated 25 Nov 1679 at 
Salem, Essex County, Massachusetts, USA.25,3 

He was a salter.24 He left a will on 1 Mar 1677.25 

Children of Roger? CONANT and Sarah HORTON (see #9) were 
as follows: 

i. Elizabeth> CONANT. 

ii. Sarah CONANT; baptized 9 Sep 1619 at St. 
Lawrence Jewry, London, England; 32,33 
baptized 19 Sep 1619;13 died 1620 at London, 
England;34 buried 30 Oct 1620 at St. 
Lawrence Jewry, London, England. 35,33,13 

iii. Caleb CONANT; baptized 17 May 1622 at St. 
Lawrence Jewry, London, England; 34,33 
baptized 27 May 1622;13 died 1633 at 
England. 13 

iv. Sarah CONANT; born circa 1624;34-33 born 
circa 1628;6-13 married John LEACH before 
1648;36,6,13 died circa 1681.37 

4 v. Lot CONANT. 

vi. Roger CONANT; He was the first white child 
born in Salem, Massachusetts; born circa 
1626;6-13 born circa 1628 at Salem, Essex 
County, Massachusetts, USA;34-33 married 
Elizabeth (--?7--).1 

vii. Joshua CONANT; born circa 1630;6 married 
Seeth GARDNER ; © died circa 1659 at 
England; -°, his estate was probated 29 Sep 
1659.38 
He was a sea captain.13 
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viii. Mary CONANT; born circa 1632;39-6.13 married 
John BALCH; 6,1 married William 
DODGE. 39,6,13 
ix. Exercise CONANT; born circa 1636;39 born 
1637;© baptized 24 Dec 1637 at Salem, Essex 
County, Massachusetts, USA;39,13,25 married 
Sarah (--?--);®-13 died 28 Apr 1722 at age 
84.13 
9. Sarah? HORTON (Thomas, #18); born circa 1598;4° 
married Roger CONANT (see #8), son of Richard CONANT and 
Agnes CLARKE, 11 Nov _ 1618 at St. Ann Blackfriars, London, 
England, 26,27,28,6,13 
10. Reverend William? WALTON; born circa 1600 at 
England;16 married Elizabeth COOKE (see #11), daughter of 
William COOKE and Martha WHITE;41 died 1 Nov 1668;17 died 9 
Nov 1668 at Marblehead, Essex County, Massachusetts, USA. 42 
Children of Reverend William? WALTON and Elizabeth COOKE 
{see #11) were as follows: 
i. John? WALTON; born 6 Apr 1627 at Seaton, 
Devonshire, England;16-17 died before 
1669.17 
ii. Martha WALTON; born 25 Apr 1632 at Seaton 
Devonshire, England;1?© born 26 Apr 1632;17 
married Benjamin MOUNTJOY.19,17 
5 iii. Elizabeth WALTON. 
iv. Jane WALTON; born circa 1634;16 baptized 18 
Feb 1633/34,.16 
v. Nathaniel WALTON; born 3 Mar 1635/36 at 
Hingham, Plymouth County, Massachusetts, 
USA;16 born 3 Mar 1636/37;17 died circa 
1723;19 his estate was probated 29 Aug 
1723.19 
vi. Samuel WALTON; born 5 Jun 1639 at 
Marblehead, Essex County, Massachusetts, 
uSA;16.17 married Sarah MAVERICK;43 died 22 
Mar 1717/18 at Reading, Widdlegex County, 
Massachusetts, USA, at age 78;43 buried at 
Reading, Middlesex County, Massachusetts, 
usa. 44 
vii. Mary WALTON; born 14 May 1641 at Marblehead, 
Essex County, Massachusetts, USA;1® born 14 
May 1644;17 married Captain Robert 
BARTLETT. 45,17 
viii. Josiah WALTON; born 20 Dec 1641 at 
Marblehead, Essex County, Massachusetts, 
uUSA;16,17 died 23 Jun 1673 at age 31; Was 
struck by lightping at sea, but lived to 
reach land.46,17 
11. Elizabeth? COOKE (William, #22); married Reverend 
William WALTON (see #10);41 died circa 1682 at Marblehead, 
Essex County, Massachusetts, USA.*7 
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12. Robert? MANSFIELD; born circa 1594 at England; 
married Elizabeth (--?--) (see #13); died 16 Dec 1666 at 
Lynn, Essex County, Massachusetts, USA. 


Children of 


Robert * MANSFIELD and Elizabeth (--?--) (see 


#13) were as follows: 


6 i. 
ii. 
iii. 


iv. 


Andrew MANSFIELD. 

John MANSFIELD; born at England. 

Elizabeth MANSFIELD; born at England; died 
at Lynn, Essex County, Massachusetts, USA. 
Joseph MANSFIELD; born circa 1628 at 
England; married Elizabeth NEEDHAM circa Jun 
1652 at Lynn, Essex County, Massachusetts, 
USA; died 22 Apr 1694 at Lynn, Essex County, 
Massachusetts, USA. 


13. Elizabeth? (--?--); born circa 1586 at England; 
married Robert MANSFIELD (see #12); died 8 Sep 1673 at Lynn, 
Essex County, Massachusetts, USA. 


Generation Five 


16. Richard> CONANT (John, #32) j born circa 1548 at 
East Budleigh, Devonshire, England;26 married Agnes CLARKE 
(see #17), daughter of John CLARKE and Anne MACYE, 4 Feb 
1578 at East Budleigh, Devonshire, England;2© died circa 
1630 at East Budleigh, Devonshire, England;26 buried 22 Sep 
1630 at East Budleigh, Devonshire, England; 26 his estate was 


probated 13 Oct 
Children of 
were as follows: 
a 


ii. 
iii. 


av. 


1631 at Exeter, Devonshire, England.4 
Richard> CONANT and Agnes CLARKE (see #17) 


Robert ® CONANT; married Elizabeth MORRIS 14 
Oct 1607 at East Budleigh, Devonshire, 
England;#? died circa 1638;49 buried 12 May 
1638 at Bicton, Devonshire, England;49 his 
estate was probated 23 May 1638 at Exeter, 
Devonshire, England. 

Joan CONANT; baptized 20 Jan 1580;5° married 
(--?--) RICHARDS .5° 

Richard CONANT; baptized 21 Feb 1582 at East 
Budleigh, Devonshire, England;°! married 
Jane SLADE 18 Sep 1609;5+ died circa 1625 at 
East Budleigh, Devonshire, England;°51! buried 
3 Sep 1625 at East Budleigh, Devonshire, 
England;°! his estate was probated 3 Jan 
1625/26 at London, England.® 

Jane CONANT; baptized 9 May 1584;34 married 
Thomas KNOWLES 18 Sep 1609;34 married Philip 
WOTTON 19 Apr 1626. 


. John CONANT; baptized 18 Mar 1585/86 at East 


Budleigh, Devonshire, England. 49 
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vi. Thomas CONANT; baptized 30 Apr 1587.34 
vii. Christopher CONANT; He arrived in Plymouth 
Colony in 1623 and was last seen in 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1630; baptized 
13 Jun 1588;34 married Sicily CROXON 13 Aug 
1617 at St. Ann Blackfriars, London, 
England;33 married Anne WILTON 14 Sep 1619 
at Sherbrooke, Devonshire, England. 34,33,35 
He was a grocer.4 
8 viii. Roger CONANT. 

17. Agnes” CLARKE (John, #34); born 16 May 1548 at East 
Budleigh, Devonshire, England;48 married Richard CONANT (see 
#16), son of John CO , 4 Feb 1578 at East Budleigh, 
Devonshire, England;2© died 1630 at East Budleigh, 
Devonshire, England;2® buried 22 Sep 1630 at East Budleigh, 
Devonshire, England. 26 

18. Thomas”? HORTON; born circa 1555 at England;52 
married Margaret CULVERWELL, daughter of Lawrence 
CULVERWELL, circa 1580; married Catharine SATCHFIELD (see 
#19), daughter of Gilbert SATCHFIELD and Anne (--?--), circa 
1597;52 died circa 1620 at England;52 his estate was 
probated 17 Jan 1620/21.52 

He was a merchant.°2 He left a will on 6 Mar 1615.52 He 
resided on 6 Mar 1615 at St. Martin in the Vintry, London, 
England. >3 

Children of Thomas* HORTON and Catharine SATCHFIELD (see 
#19) were as follows: 

i. Sarah® HORTON. 

ii. Parnell HORTON; born circa 1600;4° married 
James WALLES 25 Feb 1622/23 at St. Lawrence 
Jewry, London, England;°54 died circa Mar 
1662;40 buried 13 Mar 1661/62 at St. 
Margaret Moses, London, England;4° her 
estate was probated 19 Mar 1661/62.4° 

She left a will on 10 Mar 1661/62.40 

19. Catharine> SATCHFIELD (Gilbert, #38); born circa 
1569; 52 baptized 27 May 1569 at St. Peter Cornhill, London, 
England;°2 married Thomas HORTON (see #18) circa 1597;> 
buried 13 Sep 1627 at St. Margaret Moses, Friday Street 
London, England;°3 her estate was probated 13 Oct 1627.55 

She left a will in 1627.55 

22. William> COOKE; married Martha WHITE (see #23), 
daughter of John WHITE . 41 

He resided at Stratton, England. 

Children of William> COOKE and Martha WHITE (see #23) 
were: 

11 i. Elizabeth® COOKE. 

23. Martha’ WHITE (John, #46); married William COOKE 

(see #22).41 
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Generation Six 


32. John® CONANT; born circa 1520 at Gittisham, 
Devonshire, England; died circa 1596 at East Budleigh, 
Devonshire, England;2© buried 30 Mar 1596 at East Budleigh, 
Devonshire, England.26 

He resided at East Budleigh, Devonshire, England. 

Children of John® CONANT include: 

16 i. Richard’ CONANT. 

34. John® CLARKE; married Anne MACYE (see #35), 
daughter of William MACYE, 9 Jun 1544 at Colyton, 
Devonshire, England;*®8 died 6 Apr 1585 at Colyton, 
Devonshire, England;*® buried 9 Apr 1585 at Colyton, 
Devonshire, England. 

Children of John® CLARKE and Anne MACYE (see #35) were 
as follows: 

i. John? CLARKE. 
17 ii. Agnes CLARKE. 

35. Anne® MACYE (William, #70); married John C 
(see #34) 9 Jun 1544 at Colyton, Devonshire, England.4 

She resided at Colyton, Devonshire, England. 

38, Gilbert® SATCHFIELD; married Anne (--?--) (see 
#39). 

He resided at St. Peter's Cornhill, London, England. 53 

Children of Gilbert® SATCHFIELD and Anne (--?--) (see 
#39) were as follows: 


4 Richard’ SATCHFIELD was a baker.53 He 
resided at St. Peter's Cornhill, London, 
England. °3 


19 ii. Catharine SATCHFIELD. 
39; Anne® (--?--); married Gilbert SATCHFIELD (see 
#38). 
She left a will on 20 Jun 1586.53 
46. John® WHITE resided at Stanton, St. John, 
England. 
Children of John® WHITE include: 
23 i. Martha’ WHITE. 


Generation Seven 


70. William’ MACYE resided at Colyton, Devonshire, 
England. 
Children of William’ MACYE include: 
35 i. Anne® MACYE. 


Printed on: 24 Nov 1996 
Prepared by: 

Christopher Andrle 

5554 Juno Drive 

Lake View, New York 14085-9724 
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_ZEIHE CONANT CONNECTION: PART ONE 


een . 
‘4*1IOMAS HORTON, LONDON MERCHANT AND 
FATHER-IN-LAW OF ROGER CONANT 


Robert Charles Anderson” 


The full name of the wife of Roger Conant of Salem and Beverly, 
Massachusetts, and the date and place of their marriage have been 
known for more than a century. Roger Conant and Sarah Horton were 
married at St. Ann Blackfriars, don, on 11 November 1618 (Frederick 
Odell Conant, A History and Genealogy of the Conant Family in England and 
America (Portland, Me., 1887] [hereinafter Conant Gen.], 22, 127). 

Despite this early discovery of Sarah's name, nothing further has been 
discovered about her f . F. O. Conant tetls us that "[hler parentage 
has not been ascertained; there was an ancient Devonshire f of the 
name to which she may have belonged” (ibid.). Clifford K. Shipton, 
Conant’s modern biographer, after describing Roger's rural upbringing, 
noted that *[p}robably Sarah was country-bred as well, for her birth is not 
recorded in the London registers” (Clifford K. Shipton, Roger Conant: A 
Founder of Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1945), 11). 

Examination of the St. Ann Blackfriars parish register for the purpose 
of verifying the marriage date of Roger Conant unearthed a second 
Horton marriage a few years later, a cue which quickly led to the identity 
of Sarah Horton's parents and siblings: Richard Culverwell married 
Margaret Horton 8 September 1613. On the hypothesis that Sarah and 
Margaret Horton were sisters, further records were sought for this 
Richard Culverwell. (Pull details on Richard Culverwell, and on all other 
Culverwells mentioned here in Part One, will be given in Part Two.) 

As there were other men of this surname who were prominent Puritan 
ministers, the lists of graduates of Cambridge and Oxford universities 
were searched. A Richard Culverwell of Somerset, aged 16, matriculated 
at Cambridge from Exeter College in 1598. After receiving his B.A. in 
1601-2, and later degrees in 1607 and 1617, he became rector of St. 
Margaret Moses, Friday Street, London, in 1618, and was buried there in 
1644 (John Venn and J.A. Venn, Altumai Cantabrigienses, First Series, 1 
[1927]:432). 

The published register of St. Margaret Moses, Friday Street, confirmed 
the presence there of Richard Culverwell and his family from 1618 to 
1644, and also contained a burial record which eventually proved to be 
that of Richard Culverwell’s stepmother-in-law (W. Bruce Bannerman, 
ed., The Registers of St. Mildred, Bread Street, and of St. Margaret Moses, 


7 Robert Charles Anderson, FASC. Is Director of the Society's Great Migration Study 


Project, and Co-editor af The Americas Genealogist. 
The author wishes to thank Jerome E.Andersen foe his advice and criticism at all stages of 
this research, and in particular for the research on the Satehield connection. 
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Friday Street, London, Harteian Society Publications, Register Section, Vol. 
42 [London, 1912] [hereinafter St. Margaret Moses Register|, 81): 
Mrs. Katharine Horton, widow of Mr. Tho: Horton, Mercer, was brought out 
of her son-in-law his house (James Wallis the parish Clark, dwelling in Cattle 
yard) and was buryed in the Church the thirteenth of September 1627. 
By searching the name Thomas Horton in such sources as probate 
registers, visitation pedigrees, and Boyd’s Citizens of London 
(manuscript, Society of Genealogists, London, microfilm copy FHL, Salt 
Lake City), the full family of Thomas Horton, his two wives, and his 
seven children was soon assembled, and is presented below in standard 
form. 


THOMAS HORTON was born about 1555, perhaps at Coole, Cheshire, and 
died between 6 March 1615 (date of will) and 17 January 1620/1 (probate 
of will). In the 1633-35 Visitation of London, John Horton calls himself 
third son of Thomas Horton of London, merchant, and identifies his 
mother as Margaret, daughter of Lawrence Culverwell, and his 
grandfather as *----- Horton of Cowle in com, Chessh. & Darby” (J 
Jackson Howard and Joseph Lemuel Chester, eds,, The Visitation of London 
- 1633, 1634, and 1635 ..., Harleian Society Publications, 15 [London, 1880} 
[hereinafter London Vis.}, 395; Boyd's Citizens of London, #9712). A 
prominent Horton family resided at Coole, Cheshire, for more than two 
centuries, but more research will be 
Horton of London (George Ormerod, The History of 
Ste »- 3 vols. (London, 1882}, 3:389-90; John Paul Rylands, ed., 
The Visitation of Cheshire in the Year 1580 ..., Harleian Society Publications, 
18 [London, 1882), 127; Arthur Adams, Cheshire Visitation Pedigrees 1663, 
Harleian Society Publications, 93 [London, 1941], 54). 

Thomas Horton resided in the parish of St. James Garlickhithe from 
1580 to 1584 (based on the baptisms of his first four children). At his 
death he resided in the parish of St. Martin in the Vintry, adjacent on the 
east. As the records for the latter parish do not exist prior to 1617, and no 
parish register entries elsewhere in London have been found for the 
family of Thomas Horton after 1584, this parish probably continued to be 
the family’s residence for the entire after 1584. 

Thomas Horton married first, by 1580, MARGARET CULVERWELL, 
daughter of Lawrence Culverwell, In his will of 25 May 1562 Lawrence 
Culverwell names only his wife Alice, and no children (PCC, 17 Street), 
but his brother Richard Culverwell, in his will of 1 December 1584, in a 
series of ests to siblings, nephews and nieces, leaves "to Thomas 
Horton and rgaret his wife five poundes [and] to each of their fowre 
children shillings” (PCC, 9 Windsor), 

Thomas Horton married second, probably in the late 1590s, CATHERINE 
SATCHFIELD, who was baptized at St. Peter Cornhill, London, 27 May 
1569, daughter of Gilbert Satchfield (Granville W. G. Leveson Gower, ed., 
A Register of ... the Parish of Saint Peters upon Cornhill ..., Harleian Society 
Publications, Register Section, Vol. 1 [London, 1877], 13). As noted below, 


the will of Thomas Horton names as one of the guardians of his two 
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daughters by his second wife their "uncle Richard Satchfield.” Richard 
was a baker, residing at St. Peter’s Cornhill, son of Gilbert 


intel of the same parish (Boyd's Citizens of London #5867, 5869). 


The wills of Richard and Gilbert are not informative (PCC, 117 Cope, 
1 ry epee Gilbert’s widow Anne's will, dated 20 Jume 1586, named 
all including a bequest to “Katherine Satchfield my daughter’ of 
£50 and a long list of household goods (PCC, 41 Windsor). Catherine was 
buried at St. Margaret Moses, Friday Street, on 13 September 1627 (St. 
Margarct Moses Register, 81). 

In his will, dated 6 March 1615 and proved 17 January 1620/1 (PCC, 4 
Dale), "Thomas Horton of the parishe of St, Martin in the Vyntrey, 
Citizen and Mercer of London,” according to "the lawdable custome of 
the Cittey of London,” divided his estate into three equal parts, one for 
wife, one for children, and one for other legacies: 

[the first part] to Catherine Horton my wellbeloved wife _.. The second or full 

third parte of all my said goodes chattels plate and househould stuffe (in 

regard I have not as yet given any parte or porcion of my goodes [and] 
chattles unto John Horton, Sara Horton, and Parnall Horton the children of 


William Horton ... one annuitye . of eight pounds .,. to my sister Margaret 
Williamson ... one annuitie ... of 405, ... unto my daughter Margaret Culverwell 


... fifty pounds apiece ... on the daies of their ... marriages ... upon condition .. 
that [if] either of them marry without the consent and good likeinge of 
Catherine my nowe wife, their unckle Mr Richard Satehfeild, and my executor 
hereafter named ... [she] shall forfeite and lose the foresaide [legacy] —. unto 


to the poor children harbored in Christ's Hospital, five pounds. ... unto my 


loveinglye advaunced) 26s. Ad, in full satisfaction of his parte and portion. ...1o 
my lovinge friends Mr. William Spurstowe and his wife, Mr. George Ricketts 
and his wife, my cosen Edward Addams and his wife, my cousin Nicholas 
Plommer and his wife, Mr. Reignold Hughes and his wife, and Mr, William 
Bond, to everie one of them a ringe of gould of the value of 26s, Sd. ... to John 
Horton unto whome I was a witness [Le, godfather] a ring of gould of 26s. Bd. 
price ... {the same] unto William Spurstowe unto whome I was a witness [and] 
.. unto my daughter-in-law Horton ,., to her sonne Thomas Horton unto 


parish 
Bell Alley Coleman Streete, London ... And for the better 


- strengthninge of 
the estates of the said John Horton ... | doe give and bequeathe all [my right in 


these lands] unto the said Jotin Horton my sonne ww The rest and residue ... 
unto my sonne John Horton and I doe make [him] sole executor ... and 
appointe my lovinge friendes Mr. William Bond marchaunt taylor and Mr. 
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William Spurstowe mercer to be overseers... Witnesses: Willfiajm Bond, 
Ant[hony] Bond, and Richard Rochdale Scrivener}, 


the Conant connection, the will 
of Thomas Horton's widow (Consistory Court of London, 224 Bellamy) is 
transcribed here in full. 
In the name of God amen, this ninth day of September Anno Dni 1627 I 
Katherine Horton being sicke in body but of good and perfect memorie 
thankes bee given to God doe publish and declare this my last will and 
testament in manner and forme following, viz: first and I give and 


with | give and bequeathe in manner and forme that is to say 
i TWequacth to any ioveing deuphan Wallis wife of 
James Wallis one hundred pounds. Item I give and bequeath to my loveing 
daughter Sara Conant the some of fiftie poundes. Item | give and 
to my loveing grandchilde Elizabeth Wallis the some of twentie poundes. Itern 
| give and bequeathe to my loveing grandchilde Caleb Connant the some of 
thirtie poundes. Item | give and bequeathe unto my loveing grandchilde Sara 
Connant the some of twentie poundes of lawful money of England. I give and 
bequeath to my godson [hlenk] Kendall sonne of Cosen Kendall the some of 
twentie shillings, The rest and residue of of my chattelles goods debts 
household stuffe and estate whatsoever my debte truly first payd and 
dischardged and my funerall chardges also being deducted | give and 
bequeath to my loveing sister Mary Stonehowse the some of twentie 
Keaekaeine And bequeath to my loveing Cosen Katherine Kidder wife to John 
Kidder the some twentie shillings of lawful money of England. Item I give 
and bequeath to my loveing goddaughter Katherine Clarke the some of 


whatsoever my will as is foresaid being fully performed I give and bequeath to 
my loveing daughter Parnell Wallis my sole and absolute executrix of this my 


Wallis. 
Children (first four baptized at St. James Garlickhithe, London); 


surname Horton, 


with first wife, Margaret Culverwell: 

i. Thomas, bp. 13 Nov. 1580, "sonne of Thomas Ortton, merchaunte"; 
received @ bequest of a gold from his brother Lawrence Horton on 
24 March 1609; possibly the Horton with wife Anne of St. 
Anthotin’s, London, in @ 1620s (Boyd's Citizens of London #8557). 

ii, LAWRENCE, bp. 22 Oct. 1581; m. by license dated 26 March 1608 at 
Stanwell, Essex, KaTHERme HUCHES, daughter of Hughes, of 
the parish of St. Nicholas Olave (Allegations for Licences Isswed 
by the Bishop of Lomdon 1520-1610, voi. 1, Harkelan Society 
25 (London, 1887}, 303), In his will, dated 28 March 1609 and proved 1 


SER 


i 
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May 1609, “Laurence Horton Citizen and Mercer of London” divided 
aii estate into three equal parts: first part to wife Catherine; second 


* ea ~ part to son Thomas; and third part to self, for legacies to wife Catherine 


pounds, to son Thomas forty pounds, 
Horton his wife my brothers Thomas John, sisters Elizabeth and 
Margaret, my uncle Culverwell and his wife my fatherinlawe Reginald 
Hughes and his wife and their children and Mr. Brigham Robert 
Ventris” (each a gold ring valued at 20s.); and "I humble beseech my 
father to be good and loving to my wife and childe and ! make the 
sayd Catherine my wife my sole and only executor” (PCC, 36 Dorset, 
Boyd's Citizens of London #24128), The son Thomas attended 


ii | EuszanetH, bp. 11 March 1582/2. She received a bequest of a gold ring 
from her brother Lawrence Horton 28 March 1609; as the bequest was 
identical to that for her sister Margaret, and as she was 26 by this date, 


iv. MARGARET, bp. 22 March 15824; m. at St. Ann Blackfriars, London, 


[Crowvey] BAKER, widow (St. Margaret Moses Register, 51; Boyd’s 
Citizens of London #9713). In the 1633-1635 Visitation of London, he 
calls himself third son of Thomas Horton, names his mother as 
Margaret Culverwell, daughter of Lawrence Culverwell, and his wife 
as Elizabeth Crowley (her maiden name) {London Vis., 39%). 

with second wife, Catherine Satchfield: 

vi. SARAM, b. say 1598; m. at St. Ann Blackfriars, London, 11 Nov. 1618 
ROGER CONANT. 

vii. PARNeLt, b. say 1600; m. at St. Lawrence Jewry, London, 25 Feb. 1622/3 
James Wauuis (A. W. Hughes Clark, ed., The Register of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, London, 1538-1676, Harleian Society Publications, Register 
Section, Vol. 70 [London, 140] i St. Lawrence Jewry Register|, 
92), who was bur. at St. Margaret Moses, Friday Street, 5 May 1638 
(called “our parish clerk") and she was bur. there 13 March 1661/2 (St. 
Margaret Moses Register, 63,91). In her will, dated 10 March 1661/2 and 
proved 19 March 1661/2, Parnell Wallis of London, widow, bequeathed 
to her son John Wallis five pounds (to be paid by her son James Wallis) 
and her biggest chest; to her son Samuel Wallis 40s. (to be paid by her 
son James Wallis); to her grandson James Vaughan 
Vaughan five at age 21 or at marriage (to be paid by James 


Wallis}; and to her son John Vaughan the residue, he to be executor 
(PCC, 44 Laud), 
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CONANT MISCELLANY 


Roger Conant's brother also made a brief appearance in New 
England, arriving in Plymouth Colony in 1623 and last seen in 
Bay Colony in 1630. It has been known that 
Conant of London, merchant, & Mrs. Anne Wilton" were married at 
Sherbrooke, Devonshire, 14 September 1619 (Conant Gen., 24, 56-57). 
However, in the register of St. Ann Blackfriars, London, is the marriage 
on 13 August 1617 of Christopher Connant and Sicily Croxon, just one 
year before Roger Conant was married in the same parish. Shortly after 
his marriage, Roger appeared in the parish of St. Lawrence jewry, 
London, where his first two children were baptized. Ney spceahinte 
on 19 August 1618, was buried "Mrs. Cannant, in the South Ie [aisle] near 
the Lower End” (St. Lawrence ae J Register, 141), As Roger's wife did not 
die at this time, this is presumably Sicily (Croxon) Conant’s burial, thus 
freeing Christopher for a second marriage in Devonshire. This second 
wife may also have died soon, since Christopher had no family with him 
in New England, as evidenced by his receipt of only one acre of land in 
the 1623 Plymouth land division. 

Roger Conant’s mother-in-law, in her will of 9 September 1627, names 
three grandchildren: Elizabeth Wallis, Caleb Conant, and Sarah Conant. 
Parnell (Horton) Wallis had had only one child, Elizabeth, by the 
date of Catherine Horton's will. The conclusion is that Catherine knew 
of only two children of Roger and Sarah (Horton) Conant: Caleb and 
Sarah. From the register of St. Lawrence J , London, we know that 
they had a daughter Sarah — on 9 September 1619, but she was 
buried there 30 October 1620; Caleb, son of Roger Conant and Sarah, was 
baptized there on 17 May 1622 (St. Lawrence Jewry Register, 37,39,142). 
Conant genealogists, in the absence of additional birth or baptismal 
records, have concluded that the next three children of and Sarah 
were Lot, born about 1624, Roger, born about 1626, and Sarah, born about 
1628, But the will of Catherine Horton tells us that Sarah must have been 
the next child born after Caleb, and the first born in New England, say in 
1624. Lot and Roger must therefore be shifted in the of the 
children of Roger and Sarah, and their approximated dates of birth 


adjusted accordingly. 
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THE COMPLETE 
BookK OF EMIGRANTS 


1751-1776 


Peter Wilson Coldham 


Voluntary emigration from the 
British Isles to American plan- 
tations went into a steep decline 
after the year 1750), only to rise again 
sharply from 1770 and to reach 
epidemic proportions by 1773, a 
ed of great economic hardship in 

itain. Involuntary emigration, on 
the other hand, the forced transpor- 
tation of criminals of almost every 
degree, rose sharply during the 
period, from a vaaly total of 500 in 
1750 to 1,000 in 1774-75, showing 
that English jails continued to pro- 
vide a numerous and regular source 
of labor for the colonies. 

In this fourth and final volume 
of The Complete Book of Emigrants, 
Peter Wilson Coldham brings the 
story of English emigration in the 
colonial period to a natural if un- 
eventful close, expanding on many 
of the sources that first came to light 
nearly a century earlier. Hence the 
records drawn on, in addition to the 
usual range of documentary sources, 
include (1) port books, ic. registers 
maintained at English ports record- 
ing the names of merchants and 
shippers and the amount of duty 
extracted upon goods shipped to the 
colonies; (2) plantation apprentice- 
ship bindings, particularly indenture 
records of apprentices bound before 


the Lord Mayor of London between 
1751 and 1759; and (3) Treasury 
records of emigrants departing from 
English ports from 1773 to 1776. 
(Note that convicts and other in- 
voluntary emigrants are identified in 
a companion work, The Complete 
Book of Emigrants in Bondage.) 
Now that it is completed, the 
tion to assess the achievement 
of The Complete Book of Emigrants is 
almost irresistible; at a minimum it 
has to be said that the four volumes 
of Coldham's magnum opus are 
remarkable in that they contain vir- 
tually every reference to English 
emigrants of the colonial period that 
can be found in England. They are 
as “complete” as the records allow, 
and while they identify only about 
100,000 emigrants and passengers 
altogether, admittedly only a frac- 
tion of the total number that emi- 
grated, they nonetheless embody all 
the information that could realisti- 
cally be extracted from surviving 
sources in English archives. Having 
brought it all together at last, Mr. 
Coldham has placed every re- 
searcher of the period in his debt, 
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THE CONANT CONNECTION: PART ONE 


THOMAS HORTON, LONDON MERCHANT AND 
FATHER-IN-LAW OF ROGER CONANT 


Robert Cherles Anderson* 


The full name of the wife of Roger Conant of Salem and Beverly, 
Massachusetts, and the date and place of their marriage have been 
known for more than a century. Roger Conant and Sarah Horton were 
married at St. Ann Blackfriars, London, on 11 November 1618 (Frederick 
‘Odell Conant, A History and Genealogy of the Conant Family in England and 
America [Portland, Me., 1887] [hereinafter Conant Gen.], 22, 127). 

Despite this early discovery of Sarah's name, nothing further has been 
discovered about her family. F.O, Conant tells us that "Thjer parentage 
has not been ascertained; there was an ancient Devonshire family of the 
name to which she may have belonged” (ibid_). Clifford K. Shipton, 
Conant’s modern biographer, after describing Roger's rural cece 
noted that "[p}robably Sarah was country-bred as well, for her bi 
recorded in the London registers” (Clifford K. Shipton, Roger Conant: A 
Founder af Massachusetts |Cambridge, 1945}, 11). 

Examination of the $t. Ann Blackfriars parish register for the purpose 
of verifying the marriage date of Roger Conant unearthed a second 
Horton marriage @ few years later, a clue which quickly led to the identity 
of Sarah Horton's parents and siblings: Richard Culverwell married 
Margaret Horton 8 September 1613, On the hypothesis that Sarah and 
Margaret Horton were sisters, further records were sought for this 
Richard Culverwell. (Full details on Richard Culverwell, and on all other 
Culverwells mentioned here in Part One, will be given in Part Two.) 

As there were other men of this surname who were prominent Puritan 
ministers, the lists of graduates of Cambridge and Oxford universities 
were searched. A Richard Culverwell of Somerset, aged 16, matriculated 
at Cambridge from Exeter College in 1598. After receiving his B.A. in 
1601-2, and later degrees in 1607 and 1617, he became rector of St. 
Margaret Moses, Friday Street, London, in 1618, and was buried there in 
1644 (John Venn and J.A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, First Series, 1 
[1927]:432). 

The published register of St. Margaret Moses, Friday Street, confirmed 
the presence there of Richard Culverwell and his family from 1618 to 
1644, and also contained a burial record which eventually proved to be 
that of Richard Culverwell’s stepmother-in-law (W. Bruce Bannerman, 
ed., The Registers of S1. Mildred, Bread Street, and of $t. Margaret Moses, 
ES 
7 Robert Charies Anderson, F.AS.G., & Director of the Society's Great Migration Study 


— and Co-editor of The American Geeenlogrst. 
author wishes to thank Jerome EAndersen foe his advice and criticism af all stages of 
this research, and in particular for the research cin the Satchfield conmectior. 
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Friday Street, London, Harleian Society Publications, Register Section, Vol. 7 
42 [London, 1912] [hereinafter St. Margaret Moses Register], 81): 
Mrs. Katharine Horton, widow of Mr. Tho: Horton, Mercer, was brought out 
of her son-in-law his house (James Wallis the parish Clark, dwelling in Cattle 
yard) and was buryed in the Church the thirteenth of September 1627. 
By searching the name Thomas Horton in such sources as probate 
registers, visitation pedigrees, and Boyd's Citizens of London 
(manuscript, Society of Genealogists, London, microfilm copy FHL, Salt 
Lake City), the full family of Thomas Horton, his two wives, and his 
seven children was soon assembled, and is presented below in standard 
form. 


THOMAS HORTON was born about 1555, perhaps at Coole, Cheshire, and 
died between 6 March 1615 (date of will) and 17 January 1620/1 (probate 
of will). In the 1633-35 Visitation of London, John Horton calls himself 
third son of Thomas Horton of London, merchant, and identifies his 
mother as Margaret, daughter of Lawrence Culverwell, and his 
andfather as "---- Horton of Cowle in com. Chessh. & Darby” — 
‘ackson Howard and Joseph Lemuel Chester, eds., The Visitation of 
1633, 1634, and 1635 ..,, Harleian Society Publications, 15 [London, 1680} 
[hereinafter London Vis.], 395; Boyd's Citizens of London, #9712). A 
t Horton family resided at Coole, Cheshire, for more than two 
centuries, but more research will be required to connect them to Thomas 
Horton of London (George Ormerod, The 


Harleian Society Publications, 93 (London, 1941], 54). 

Thomas Horton resided in the parish of St. James Garlickhithe from 
1580 to 1584 (based on the baptisms of his first four children). At his 
death he resided in the parish of St. Martin in the Vintry, adjacent on the 
east. As the records for the latter parish do not exist prior to 1617, and no 
parish register entries elsewhere in London have been found for the 
family of Thomas Horton after 1584, this parish probably continued to be 
the family’s residence for the entire period after 1584. 

Thomas Horton married first, by 1580, MARGARET CULVERWELL, 
daughter of Lawrence Culverwell. In his will of 25 May 1562 Lawrence 
Culverwell names only his wife Alice, and no children (PCC, 17 Street), 
but his brother Richard Culverwell, in his will of 1 December 1584, in a 
series of bequests to siblings, nephews and nieces, leaves “to Thomas 
Horton and Margaret his wife five poundes [and] to each of their fowre 
children forty shillings” (PCC, 9 Windsor). 

Thomas Horton married second, probably in the late 1590s, CATHERINE 
SATCHFIELD, who was baptized at St. Peter Cornhill, London, 27 May 
1569, daughter of Gilbert Satchfreld (Granville W. G. Leveson Gower, ed., 
A Register of ... the Parish of Saint Peters wpon Cornhill ..., Harleian Society 
Publications, Register Section, Vot, 1 [London, 1877], 13). As noted below, 
the will of Thomas Horton names as one of the guardians of his two 
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daughters by his second wife their “uncle Richard Satchfield.” Richard 
Satchfield was a baker, residing at St. Peter's Cornhill, son of Gilbert 
Satchfield of the same parish (Boyd's Citizens of London #5867, 5869). 
The wills of Richard and Gilbert are not informative (PCC, 117 Cope, 
1 Langley), but Gilbert's widow Anne's will, dated 20 June 1586, named 
all children, inchading a bequest to "Katherine Satchfield my daughter" of 
£50 and a long list of household goods (PCC, 41 Windsor). Catherine was 
buried at St. Margaret Moses, Friday Street, on 13 September 1627 (St. 
t Moses Register, 81). 

In his will, dated 6 March 1615 and proved 17 January 1620/1 (PCC, 4 
Dale), “Thomas Horton of the parishe of St. Martin in the Vyntrey, 
Citizen and Mercer of London,” according to "the lawdable custome of 
the Cittey of London," divided his estate into three equal parts, one for 
wife, one for children, and one for other legacies: 

[the first part] to Catherine Horton my wellbeloved wife — The second or full 

third parte of all my said goodes chattels plate and househould stuffe (in 

regard | have not as yet given any parte or porcion of my goodes fand] 
chattles unto John Horton, Sara Morton, and Parnall Horton the children of 
me the said Thomas Horton or in anye other sort advanced them) ... equallye 
amongst them ,.. And the last or other third parte ... to the poor of the parish of 

St. Martin in the Vintry, where I now dwell, five pounds ... unto my brother 

William Horton .. one annuitye —. of eight pounds .. to my sister Margaret 

Williamson ... one annuitie ... of 405, ... unto my daughter Margaret Culverwell 

ieee ee ee ee ee 

and if Richard Culverwell should die first, the annuity to be increased to 
twentie pounds per annum ..,, To aforesaid daughters Sara and Parnell Horton 

.« fifty pounds apiece — on the daies of their ... marriages ... upon condition ... 

that [if] either of them marry without the consent and good likeinge of 

Catherine my nowe wife, their unckle Mr Richard Satchfeild, and my executor 

hereafter named ... [she] shall forfeite and lose the foresaide [legacy] . unto 

Thomas Horton the sonne of Lawrence Horton, forty pounds [at age 21} ... 

unto St. Bartholomew's Hospital near West Smithfield, London, five pounds ... 

to the poor children harbored in Christ's Hospital, five pounds. ... unto my 
sonne Thomas Horton (whome I have alreadie verye bountefullie and 
loveinglye advaunced) 265. 8d. in full satisfaction of his parte and portion. ..to 
my lovinge friends Mr, William Spurstowe and his wife, Mr. George Ricketts 
and his wife, my cosen Edward Addams and his wife, my cousin Nicholas 

Plommer and his wife, Mr. Reignold Hughes and his wife, and Mr. William 

Bond, to everie one of them a ringe of gould of the value of 26s, 8d. ... to John 

Horton unto whome I was a witness [ie., godfather) a ring of gould of 26s. Bd. 

price ... [the same} unto William Spurstowe unto whome ] was a witness [ard] 

-» unte my daughter-in-law Mary Horton ... to her sonne Thomas Horton unto 

whom I was a witness [the same] ... And whereas there was latelie conveyed ... 

by Anthony Culverwell whilst he lived Citizen and Mercer of London 
deceased unto .. John Horton my sonne five messuages or tenements in the 
parish of St. James at Garlickhithe London and one tenement with a garden in 

Hell Alley Coleman Streete, London ... And for the .., better strengthninge of 

the estates of the said John Horton ... 1 doe give and the all fry right in 

these lands] unto the said John Horton my sonne .... The rest and residue ... 
unto my sonne John Horton and | doe make [him] sole executor ... and 
appointe my lovinge friendes Mr. William Bond marchaunt taylor and Mr. 


' 
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William Spurstowe mercer to be overseers... Witnesses: WillliaJm Bond, 
Ant{hony] Bond, and Richard Rochdale Serfivener]. 
Because of its importance in establishing the Conant connection, the will 
of Thomas Horton's widow (Consistory Court of London, 224 Bellamy) is 
transcribed here in full. 
In the name of God amen, this ninth day of September Anno Dni 1627 ] 
Katherine Horton being sicke in body but of good and perfect memorie 
thankes bee given to God doe publish and declare this my last will and 
testament in manner and forme following, viz: first and principally I give and 
bequeathe my soule unto the hands of Allmightie God my Cotter and 
eemer hopeing & faithfully beleeveing to bee saved only by the merritts & 
glorious deathe of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christe & my body to the 
ground from whence it was taken to bee buried att convenient time in the 


thirtie poundes. Item I give and bequeathe unto my loveing grandchilde Sara 
Connant the some of twentie poundes of lawful money of England. | give and 
bequeath to my godson [Wank] Kendall sonne of Cosen Kendall the some of 
twentie shillings. The rest and residue of of my chattelles goods debts 
household stuffe and estate whatsoever my debts being truly first payd and 
dischardged and my funerall chardges also being deducted I give and 
bequeath to my loveing sister Mary Stonehowse the some of twentie shillings. 
Item I give and bequeath to my loveing Cosen Katherine Kidder wife to John 
Kidder the some of twentie shillings of lawful money of England. Item I give 
and bequeath to my loveing goddaughter Katherine Clarke the some of 
twentic shillings of lawfull money of England. Now ] say the rest of my estate 
whatsoever my will as is foresaid being fully performed | give and bequeath to 
my loveing daughter Parnell Wallis my sole and absolute executrix of this my 
last will and testament and I doe here frustrate and nullifie all former wills by 
mee made whatsoever and in wittness of this my last will and testament I have 
hereunto set my hand and seale dated the day and yeare above written the 
marke of Katherine Horton sealed signed and delivered in the presence of us 
Sarah Jones Eliz: May & John (Monger?) proved 13 October 1627 by Parnell 
Wallis. 
Children (first four baptized at St. James Garlickhithe, London); 
surname Horton, 
with first wife, Margaret Culverwell: 
i. THOMAS, bp. 13 Nov. 1580, “sonne of Thomas Ortton, merchaunte’; 
received @ bequest of a gold ring from his brother Lawrence Horton on 
25 March 1609, possibly the Thomas Horton with wife Anne of St. 
Antholin’s, London, in the 16206 (Boyd's Citizens of London #8557). 

ii Lawrence, bp. 22 Oct. 1581; m. by license dated 26 March 1608 at 
Stanwell, Essex, KaTHikine HUGHES, daughter of Reginald Hughes, of 
the parish of St. Nicholas Olave (Allegations for Marriage Licences Issued 
by the Bishop of London 1520-1610, evi. 1, Harleian Society Publications, 
25 [London, 1887], 303). In his will, dated 28 March 1609 and proved 1 
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May 1609, "Laurence Horton Citizen and Mercer of London" divided 

his estate into three equal parts: first part to wife Catherine; second 

part to son Thomas; and third part to self, for legacies to wife Catherine 
eighty to son Thomas forty pounds, and to “my father Thomas 

Horton his wife my brothers Thomas John, sisters Elizabeth and 

Margaret, my uncle Culverwell and his wife my fatherinlawe Reginald 

Hughes and his wife and their children and Mr. Brigham Robert 

Ventris" (each a gold ring valued at 20s.) and "I humble beseech my 

father to be good and loving to my wife and childe and I make the 

sayd Catherine my wife my sole and only executor” (PCC, 36 Dorset; 

Boyd's Citizens of London #24128). The son Thomas attended 

Cambridge and became a prominent minister, entering into political 

‘ affairs on the Parliamentary side (DNB; POC, 1673:101). 

iii, ELezABeTH, bp. 1] March 15823. She received a bequest of a gold ring 
from her brother Lawrence Horton 28 March 1609; as the bequest was 
identical to that for her sister Margaret, and as she was 26 by this date, 
she may have married, but there is no other record of her. 

iv. MARGARET, bp. 22 March 1583/4; m. at St. Ann Blackfriars, London, 
8 Sept. 1613 RICHARD CULVERWELL (to be treated at greater length in the 
second part of this article). 

v. JOHN, b. say 1586; m. at St. Margaret Moses 16 May 1626 ELISAmeTH 
[Crow Ley] Baxes, widow (St. Margaret Moses ster, $1; Boyd's 
Citizens of London #9713). In the 1633-1635 Visitation of London, he 
calls himself third son of Thomas Horton, names his mother as 
Margaret Culverwell, daughter of Lawrence Culverwell, and his wife 
as Elizabeth Crowley (her maiden name) (London Vis., 395). 

with second wife, Catherine Satchfield: 

vi. SARAM, b. say 1598; m, at St. Ann Blackfriars, London, 11 Nov. 1618 
ROGER CONANT, 

vii. PARNELL, b. say 1600, m. at St. Lawrence Jewry, London, 25 Feb. 1622/3 
Janes Wales (A. W. Hughes Clark, ed., The Register of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, London, 1538-1676, Harleian Society Publications, Register 
Section, Vol. 70 [London, 1940] [hereinafter St- Lawrence Jewry Register), 
92), who was bur, at St. Margaret Moses, Friday Street, 5 May 1638 
(called “our parish clerk”) and she was bur. there 13 March 1661/2 (St. 
Margaret Moses Register, 83,91). In her will, dated 10 March 1661/2 and 
proved 19 March 1661/2, Parnell Wallis of London, widow, bequeathed 
to her son John Wallis five pounds (to be paid by her son James Wallis) 
and her biggest chest; to her son Samuel Wallis 40s. (to be paid by her 
son James Wallis); to her grandson James Vaughan son of her son John 
Vaughan five pounds at age 21 or at marriage (to be paid by James 
Wallis); and to her son John Vaughan the residue, he to be executor 


(PCC, 44 Laud). 
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CONANT MISCELLANY 


Roger Conant’s brother Christopher also made a brief appearance in New 
England, arriving in Plymouth Colony in 1623 and last seen in 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1630. It has been known that 

Conant of London, merchant, & Mrs. Anne Wilton” were married at 
Sherbrooke, Devonshire, 14 September 1619 (Conant Gen., 24, 56-57). 
However, in the register of St, Ann Blackfriars, London, is the marriage 
on 13 August 1617 of Christopher Connant and Sicily Croxon, just one 
year before Conant was married in the same parish. Shortly after 
his marriage, Roger appeared in the parish of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
London, where his first two children were baptized. In the same parish, 
on 19 August 1618, was buried "Mrs. Cannant, in the South Ie [aisle] near 
the Lower End” (St. Lawrence Jewry Register, 141). As Roger's wife did not 
die at this time, this is presumably Sicily (Croxon) Conant’s burial, thus 
freeing Christopher for a second marriage in Devonshire. This second 
wife may also have died soon, since Christopher had no family with him 
in New England, as evidenced by his receipt of only one acre of land in 
the 1623 Plymouth land division. 

Roger Conant’s mother-in-law, in her will of 9 September 1627, names 
three grandchikiren; Elizabeth Wallis, Caleb Conant, and Sarah Conant. 
Parnell (Horton) Wallis had had only one child, Elizabeth, baptized by the 
date of Catherine Horton's will. The conclusion is that Catherine knew 
of only two children of Roger and Sarah (Horton) Conant: Caleb and 
Sarah. From the register of St. Lawrence Jewry, London, we know that 
they had a daughter Sarah <p on 9 September 1619, but she was 
buried there 30 October 1620; Caleb, son of Roger Conant and Sarah, was 
baptized there on 17 May 1622 (Sf. Lawrence Jewry Register, 37,39,142). 
Conant genealogists, in the absence of additional birth or baptismal 
records, have concluded that the next three children of Roger and Sarah 
were Lot, born about 1624, Roger, born about 1626, and Sarah, born about 
1628, But the will of Catherine Horton tells us that Sarah must have been 
the next child born after Caleb, and the first born in New England, say in 
1624. Lot and Roger must therefore be shifted in the sequence of the 
children of Roger and Sarah, and thelr approximated dates of birth 


adjusted accordingly. 
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THE CONANT CONNECTION: PART TWO 


ROGER CONANT, TWO CULVERWELL FAMILIES, 
AND THE PURITAN MINISTERIAL NETWORK 


Robert Charles Anderson’ 


In the first part of this article, published in the Register, 147 (1993):234- 
239, we learned that Roger Conant’s wife, Sarah Horton, was the 
daughter of Thomas Horton of London, mercer, by his second wife, 
Katherine Satchfield. The first wife of Thomas Horton was Margaret 
Culverwell, daughter of Lawrence Culverwell; this couple had five 
children, one of whom, Margaret Horton, married Richard Culverwell, 
who became minister at St. Margaret Moses, Friday Street, in London. 

Our first order of business in this second part of the Conant Con- 
nection is to define more clearly the connections among all these Cul- 
verwells. Lawrence Culverwell was one of five sons of a William Cul- 
verwell, whose large family we will discuss first. As yet no connection 
has been found between this family and Richard Culverwell who 
married Margaret Horton, but as both families had their roots in 
Somerset, they very likely were related in some manner. 

Once we have outlined the two Culverwell families genealogically, 
we will explore the many ramifications of this pedigree, and the 
important connections to prominent Puritan ministers and laymen of 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century. By showing how 
Roger Conant fit into this network, we hope to shine new light on his 
importance in the early settlement of New England. . 


THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM CULVERWELL 
OF BROMLEY, MIDDLESEX 


1. WitutaM! CULVERWELL was born say 149), perhaps in Somerset. 
Our only evidence for this man’s name and residence is from the Lin- 
colnshire Pedigrees, where “William Culverwell of Bomley [sic], co. 
Middlesex” and “... dau. of ... Berney” are given as the parents of 


>” Robert Charles Anderson, F.A.S.G, is Director of the Society's Great Migration 
Study Project, and co-editor of The Americon Gerwelogist 
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Nicholas Culverwell, who was in turn the father of Samuel Culverwell 
of Cherry Burton, Yorkshire, clerk"! This information meshes with 
the 1569 will of Nicholas Culverwell of London (see below), who left a 
bequest to the poor of Bromley, and who had a son Samuel who 
attended Cambridge and became rector of Cherry Burton. 

Most of our information on the structure of this family comes from 
the wills of Nicholas and Richard Culverwell and their widows. The 
Suggested ages for William’s children are crude extrapolations based 
on estimated birth dates for the succeeding generation; these dates, 
and the birth order of the five sons, are open to reinterpretation. 


Children; surname Culverwell: 
~ i. Wruutas?, b. say 1515. 
fi Nicnoras, b. say 1525, 
iii’ Jotin, b. say 1530. 
iv. Lawrence, b. say 153], 
v, RICHARD, b say 1540. 


Pw wp 


2. WILLIAM? CULVERWELL (William!) was born about 1515, based on 
the estimated year of birth of John, his eldest son. William's son John 
was of London in his adult years, but his daughter Johanna married a 
man from Taunton, Somerset, which helps to tie this entire family to 
that county, and suggests that William himself may never have come 
to London. ‘ 

Children; surname Culverwell: 


7. i. Joun§, b say 1540; named in the wills of his uncles Nicholas and 
Richard Culverwell, 22 Oct. 1569 and 1 Dec. 1584, 

ii Rosext, named in the wills of his uncles Nicholas and Richard 
Culverwell, 22 Oct. 1569 and 1 Dec. 1584. 

ii, ASsvUERUS, named in the will of his uncle Nicholas Culverwell (as 
“Swere”), 22 Oct. 1569, and in the will of his uncle Richard Cul- 
verwell (as “Assuerus”}, 1 Dec, 1584. 

iv. Maxy, named in the will of her uncle Nicholas Culverwell, 22 Oct. 
1569, but not in the will of her uncle Richard Culverwell, 1 Dec. 
1584. 

V. JOHANNA, named in wills of her uncles Nicholas and Richard Cul- 
verwell, 22 Oct. 1569 and 1 Dec. 1584, and married to Ricuanp 
Hit of Taunton, Somerset, by the date of the earlier will 


lL. AR. Maddison, ed., Lircofnshire Pedigrees, Vol. 1, Harleian Society Publications, Volume 
50 (London 1992) [hercinafter Lincolashine Pedigrees], p. 285 
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3. NicHOLAS* CULVERWELL (William) was born perhaps about 1525 
(based on the estimated dates of birth for his children) and died in 
London between 22 October 1569 and 22 March 1569/70, the dates of 
the making and proving of his will, He married about 1550 
[EuizaseTH] Joves,”! who died between 20 September 1589, when she 
added a codicil to her will, and 27 December 1589, when Samuel Cul- 
verwell was appointed as her successor in the administration of the 
estate of her son Nicholas Culverwell. 

A brief description of Nicholas Culverwell and some of his children 
appears in the Dictionary of National Biography entry for “Nathanael 
Culverwell” on the assumption that the latter was “presumably a 
member of this family.” As will be shown below, this Nathaniel Cul- 
verwell was a son of the Reverend Richard Culverwell, who may well 
have been related to this larger Culverwell family, but this kinship 
remains to be demonstrated. . 

In his will, dated 22 October 1569 and proved 22 March 1569/70], 
“Nicholas Culverwell Citizen and haberdasher of London” requested 
that his estate be divided into three equal parts “according to the 
laudable use and custome of the Citie of London”: 

first part to “Elizabeth my wellbeloved wife”; 

second part equally to “all my children (being unmarried)” at age 21 or at 

marriage; 

third part to self to pay the following legacies: 

20s for a sermon to be said on day of burial; to twelve of the poorest 
men, being free of the Company of Haberdashers in London, “for attend- 
ing upon my body to the burial,” each a gown worth fs 8d per yard; to 
the marriage of one hundred poor maidens living in London, 43 6s 8d, 
that is 6s Bd apiece; to the poor people of the parish of Bromeley, county of 

Middlesex, 40s; to the poor people of the parish of St. Martin in the Vintry, 

London, £20 over twenty years; to cach servant at time of decease, a black 

gown; to “William Abraham and Thomas Penne of London vinteners and 

to my suster-in-lawe Alice Culverwell widowe late wife to my brother 

Laurence Culverwell deceased and to the wife of my brother Richard Cul- 

verwell and to my suster-in-law Emme Llewellen widowe and to Martyn 

Gosnell of London haberdasher,” each a black gown; to “my frende John 

Yates of London barborsurgeon,” a ring of gold worth 30s, and his debt of 

40s forgiven; to “Anthony, Elizabeth and Margaret Culverwell, the 

children of my late brother Laurence Culverwell late Citizen and Cowper 
of London, deceased,” £100 apiece at age 21 or at marriage (made up of 


2 Lincolnshire Pedigrees, p. 285. 
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£160 left in the hands of Nicholas by Lawrence for the benefit of his 
children, and £140 given by Nicholas himself); to “John Culverwell, Robert 
Culverwell, Swere Culverwell, Mary Culverwell and to Johan now the 
wife of Richard Hill of Taunton in the Countie of Somerset late the 
children of my late brother William Culverwell deceased,” £20 apiece; to 
“my brother John Culverwell,” one ring of gold with a deaths head worth 
40s, and to each of the children of the said John Culverwell, £5; to “Morris, 
Richard, Alice and Anne, late the children of John Bridges late of Welles in 
the Countie of Somerset clothier deceased,” £20 apiece; to the poor of 
Christ’s Hospital, £20, and of Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, £20, and of 
Saint Thomas Hospital in Southwark, £20, and of Bridewell, & 13s 4d, all 
given pursuant to certain conditions; 

to “my somne-in-lawe Thomas Gowge”, £100, provided he insure that 
“my daughter Elizabeth now his wife” should have £400 in movables and 
money if Thomas should die before Elizabeth; to the Master and four war- 
dens of the Company of Haberdashers in London, £200, on condition that 
they bind themselves to establish an endowment to pay £ annually to 
each of “two of the pofo]rest preachers studieng divinitie,” one at Christ 
Church College, Cambridge, and one at Magdalen College, Oxford, “to be 
called forever by the names of the preachers of Nicholas Culverwell late of 
London haberdassher deceased”; to the Master and four wardens of the 
Company of Haberdashers in London, £100 as a stock to make loans to 
five of the poorest young men of the company who are just beginning 
housekeeping; to “Nicholas Culverwell my son” my lease of houses and 
lands in St. Martin in the Vintry in London, on condition that it be 
enjoyed by “Elizabeth my now wife” during her life; to wife Elizabeth 
properties in “Rychemonde alias West Shene” and “Redderhith alias Red- 
deriff” in Surrey,” and properties in St. Martin in the Vintry, London, now 
in the tenure of “my brother Richard Culverwell and of John Cosen 
musicion” during her natural life or until marriage, then to “Ezechyell 
Culverwell my sonne” and the heirs of his body, else to “Nicholas Culver- 
well my sonne” and the heirs of his body, else to “Samuell Culverwell my 
sonne” and the heirs of his body; to wife Elizabeth, property in Four Mills 
Street and elsewhere in the parish of Bromley, Middlesex, not held of the 
Queen in chief, until her death or marriage, then to “Sarmuell Culverwell 
my sonne” and his heirs; property in Bromley or elsewhere in England, 
held of the Queen in chief, to be divided into three parts, of which two 
parts are to go to wife Elizabeth until her death or marriage, then to 
“Samwell Culverwell my sonne” or his heirs, and the third part to “the said 
Samwell Culverwell my eldest sonne and heire"; residue to wife Elizabeth; 
wife Elizabeth to be sole executrix; trusty friends “Thomas Horton of 
London, mercer, Mr. Thomas Sampson, preacher, John Bodeleigh of 
London, draper, and Richard Culverwell of London, mercer,” to be over- 
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seers and each to have a black gown and a gold ring worth 40s for his 
pains; witnessed by Jo[hn] Feylde, Edmond Calthrop, haberdasher, 
Christopher Holte, Richard Bodleighe, merchant, and William Setche.”) 
In her will, dated 23 August 31 Elizabeth [1589] and proved 5 February 
1589[/90] (or, according to the Act Book, 10 January 1589{/90]), wit- 
nessed by John Norkott, notary public, “Elizabeth Culverwell of 
London widowe” asked to be buried “within the churche of Saincte 
Martins in the vintree as nere the place where Nicholas Culverwell my 
late husband was buryed as conveniently it may be,” and bequeathed: 
.. “to Elizabethe Gowge my daughter the [wife of] Thomas Gowge of 
Stratforde at the Bowe,” Middlesex, two properties at Stepney and one at 
Mile End in Middlesex; to “Cicelye Chatterton my daughter the wife of 
Lawrence Chatterton Batchellor of Divinitie” seven properties in Stepney; 
to “Suzan Whitacre, Elizabethe Whitacre and Mary Whitacre the three 
daughters of William Whitacre Doctor in Divinitie and of Susan my 
daughter his late wife” £120 to be paid by the Chattertons, their father to 
act as trustee until they marry or reach the age of eighteen; to “Sarmnuell 
Culverwell and Ezechiell Culverwell my sonnes and to the foresaid 
Elizabethe Gowge [and] Ciceley Chatterton my daughters” various 
jes in St. Martin Vintry in London, and the residue of household 
goods; friend Mr. John Bodleighe of London, merchant, appointed 
executor, he to receive & for his pains. 
In a codicil dated 20 September 1589, witnessed by John Norkot, 
notary public, Elizabeth Culverwell made additional bequests: 
.. to Richard Burges my sister's son, £20; to Hester Gowge my daughter's 
daughter, 100 marks, [to be delivered in household stuff including] my 
painted clothes which are in the possession of Goodman Lysarde the 
paynter at date of marriage or age twenty-one]; to Judith Reynoldes the 
daughter of Thomas Reynoldes silkeweaver, £10; to Katherine Joice the 
wyfe of William Joice, my summer gown and 20s; to my sonne Chaderton 
and his wife all suche my goodes and stuffe as is nowe remayninge in his 
mansion house in Cambridge; to servant Charles Breade, 20s and a frieze 
coat; to Mistress Longstone, my winter gown; to the worshippfull Mr. 
Doctor Goade, a small silver bow]; to my daughter Elizabethe Gowdge my 
beste vallence; to Hester Gowdge her daughter my worste vallance of 
needleworke; to Elizabeth Hutton servant to my sonne Chaderton 40s; to 
Morris Lewellen, 40s; to the children of my sonne Whitacre, £20; to my 
good freinde Mr. Perkins, 10s; to every of the fower women that have 
watched with me, a frieze gown; to Susan Breade, a frieze gown and 2Ds; 
to Elizabethe Chaderton a gold ring and [various iterns of linen]; to the 
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Master of Emanuel College in Cambridge, one longe cushion of cloathe of 
goulde lyned withe Fustian of Apes [i.e., Fustian of Naples.“ 
Children; surname Culverwell: 


i Euizasetn®, b. say 1549; m by 22 Oct. 1569 (from will of Nicholas 
Culverwell, above) Tomas Gouce, a gentleman of Stratford-le- 
Bow, Middlesex. They had a son William Gowge, born 25 Dec. 
1578, who was called “eldest son of Thomas Gouge” in the 1584 
= ah eerie Culverwell (above), and who was associated 

i Ezekiel Culverwell; taking his from 
Cambridge, he became preacher ak dete 
where he remained in that position and then as rector until his 
death in 1653.) 

ii, SAMUEL, b. about 1551; d. by 1613; m. JANE SaMPson, daughter of 
Thomas Sampson, matriculated at Cambridge pensioner from 
Christ's College, November 1568, received his B.A. 1571-2, and 
was rector of Cherry Burton, Yorkshire, from before 1595 until 
his death about 1613.) 

In her will of 19 Sept. 1623, witnessed by Richard Rhodes and 
Margery Ouby, “Jane Culverwell of Beverley, widdow,” made 
the following bequests: 

~. to “my sonne Nicholas Culvfer}well a purse [and £10 there- 
in] wrought with Carnation silke and golde”; to “my servant 
Margery Ouby” £10; to “Samwell Tocksey my grandchild my 
Plarjcell guilt bowle with a Cover wherin is the picture of Peter 
Marter”; to his brother John Tocksey 40s, to his brother Edward 
Tocksey a beer bowl, and to their sister Joanne Tocksey “my 
childbed lynnen*; to “the two daughters of my son Holborn 
which he had to my daughter Mary” each a gilt spoon and “to 
the elder of them the bagg wrought by her mother which shee 
gave me"; to “my daughter Anne Clerke and her three eldest 
children Samuell, Nicholas and Jane Clerke” £20; to “Mr. Ezeck- 
iell Culv|erjwell my dear brother-in-lawe myne husband's seale 
ring” and 20s to mend it with; to “Mrs. Cicilie Chaterton a turkie 
ring given me by her mother”; to “my deare sister Mrs. Ewbanke 


4 Commissary Court of London, Act Book 14:195, Will Book 17.262. 
. ale ey oes Il, The Registers of St. Paul's School, 1509-1748 (m.p., 1977) 
‘ 's Register), p. 91; Dict i \ i 

nansae he Regi bP Dictionsry of National Biography [hereinafter 
Lincolnshire Pedigrees, p. 285. The father-in-law of Samuc) Culverwell may heve been 
the “Mr. Thomas Sampoon, preacher,” named as overseer in the will of Samuc!'s 
father Nicholas in 1569. 

» John Venn and J. A. Vern, Alumni Conshrigionses (Cambridge, 1924) [hereinafter 
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a diamond ring I dailie weare”; to Mr. Rodes & and to Mr. Ells 
40s and to “myne old frind Mr. Wincopp and his wife” 22s; to 
“Mr Smith my seale ring, and to Mr Marbell and his wife 405°; to 
“Mary Crompton my grandchild £10 owing me by Mr Smith 
upon a bond”; to “Elizabeth Pickard my daughter” the residue 
of the estate, she to be executrix.!*) 

Beverley, the residence of the widow Jane Culverwell at her 
death, is a sizable town in the East Riding of Yorkshire, con- 
tiguous to Cherry Burton on the southeast. The children named 
by Jane Culverwell in her will do not agree in all particulars with 
those in Lincolnshine Pedigrees, and so some revision of the latter 
will be necessary. The Nicholas Culverwell who was admitted 
at Emmarwel College, Cambridge, in 1601/2 and then went on to 
Gray’s Inn in 1604 may be son of Samuel. 


ii. Ezexaet, b. about 1554; buried at St Antholin’s, London, 14 April 


1631. He took his B.A. at Oxford 17 Oct. 1573 and his M.A. 
25 June 1577, also receiving an M.A. from Cambridge in 1578; he 
was first viear of Felstead, Essex, and then from 1592 to 1609 was 
rector of Great Stambridge, Essex, at which latter date he was 
deprived of his living; he then moved to London.!""! 

He m (1) , who d. by 20 Oct. 1598, when he m. (2) 
at St. Margaret Lothbury, London, WiniFRED ( ) BaxEFooTE; 
the licerwe reads: “Ezekiel Culverwell, Parson of Stanbridge 
Magna, co. Essex, Widower, 44, & Winifred Barefoote, of Hat- 
field Broadoak, Essex, 38, widow of Edward Barefoote, of same, 
Gent, declease}d."!"") 

In his will, dated 5 July 1630 and proved 9 May 1631, wit- 
nessed by Arthur Harbur, “Ezekiel Culverwell of London, 
clerk,” after asking to be buried in the new church yard, made 
the following bequests: to “Nicholas Piccard my kinsrnan” £10; 
to “Katherine my kinswoman” £10; to “Mrs. Johnson wife to 
Fredericke Johrson” £5; “to Margarett Chevers for herselfe and 
her sonne Ezekiell” £10; to “John Hudson student at the 
universitie In Dublin” 40s; to “Josiah sonne to Martha Wikon” 
£5; to “old Alice Grinder” 20s; to “old Ellyn Smith a mayde” 44s; 
to “Ezekiell Washbourne sonne of Robert Washbourne” £5; to 


Venn], 1452. 
8. Prerogative Court of York, 38:20. 
9, Venn, 1432 
10. Venn, 1432; Joseph Foster, Alum Oxceiensis (1891) [hereinafter Foster], 1.362. 
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Lemuel Chester and Geo. J. Armytage, eds, Allegetions for Marriage Licences 
isswed by the Bishop of London, 1520 to 1610, Volume I, Herleian Society Publications, 


Volwme 25 (Landon 1887) [hereinafter London Merniege Licences), p. 256. 
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“my daughter Sarah” £100 to her own use and to “Benedick 
sonne to my daughter Sarah Barfoot” £200 (and if he died before 
reaching the age of 24, £100 to “certaine Feoffees for the buying 
of impropriations” and if not spent in three years, then to sup- 


which I give to Martha Wilson) I leave to my Exec e 
Lattin bookes I will [to) be divided in a ete seas 2 
may be and them by lott to give to Nicholas Piccard one lott, to 
Josias Wilson another lott, a third lott to Ezekiell Chevers”, 
‘reidue to “Sar my daughter she tobe executrix : 
n “Ezechiel” Culverwell was admitted pensioner a 
Enuranuel College, Cambridge, 28 May 1606, py averse vs 
at Cambridge the same year, but did not proceed further at the 
ee — ra indicate that he died in 1606 or soon 
= would night age to be a son of this Ezekiel, who 
Child (with first wife); surname Culverwell: 
1. Sarak*, b, say 1587; m at Great Stambridge, Essex, 27 Oct. 1607 
Thomas Barfoot (presumably her stepbrother). 

iv, Cec, b say 1558; m in 1576 Laweence QHADDERTON, b. say 1546 
(in some sources 1536, but given his entrance to college in 1544, 
and his date of death, a later year of birth is likely)-d. 1640.41 
Chadderton was a leader of the Puritan party in Elizabethan 
times, and became master of Emmanuel College at Cambridge 
{the most Puritan of the colleges) at its foundation. Their only 
child, Elizabeth Chadderton, married as his second wife Abraham 
Johnson, who by his first wife was the father of Isaac Johnson, 
imrmigrant to New England in 1630.5) 

v. Susan, b, say 1560; living on I Dec. 1584 (will of Richard Culver- 
well, above), but d. by 23 Aug. 1589 (will of her mother 
meas cg howe m. ¢a, 1580 as his first wife WintAM 

AKER, r of Divini J i 
ste cee inity and @ prominent Puritan minister, 


 ——— 
12 Commissary Court of London, Will Book 26-147: Hen 
missa ‘ F. Waters, Genealogical 
Gleanings in Englend (Boston, 1901; Rakim 
13, Venn, 1:432. — eee 
14. DNB. 
15. Winthrop Pa 6 vols, istor 
a hrop Papers (6 vols, Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society, 1925-1992), 1:301- 
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vi Nicuowas, b. about 1565; matriculated at Cambridge from Christ's 
College in March 1577/8, aged 12.7) Administration on the 
estate of Nicholas Culverwell of “Stratford Bow” was granted on 
18 Oct. 1583 to Elizabeth Culverwell, his mother, and was 
regranted on 27 Dec. 1589 to his brother, Samuel Culverwell, his 


mother having died.) 


4. JoHN? CULVERWELL (William’), was born say 1530 (based on 
estimated ages of children), and he died between 28 October 1577 and 
6 December 1578 (assuming that the will abstracted below is his). 

In his will of 22 October 1569 Nicholas Culverwell made a bequest 
of a gold ring to his brother John Culverwell “yf he shalbe then bodely 
lyving,” and to each of the children of said John £5. In his will of 
1 December 1584 Richard Culverwell bequeathed £5 apiece to the son 
and daughter of “my late brother John Culverwell deceased.” 

No record of this John Culverwell has been found in London, and 
the bequest to him in the will of his brother Nicholas is in a section of 
legatees who were living in Somerset. Although there may be some 
doubt, we suggest that the following will belongs to the brother of 
Nicholas and Richard Culverwell of London. 

On 28 October 1577 “John Culverwell of Oterforde” in Somerset 
made his will and bequeathed to the church of Otterford 4d, to the 
Cathedral Church of Wells 4d, to each godchild 4d, to “Agnes Half- 
yearde and Marye Halfyearde my daughter's children” £8, and to 
“James Culverwell my sonne” the residue, he to be sole executor; wit- 
nesses were Sir John Rychardes, curate, William Combe, and Thomas 
Weeley, “with others”. The will was probated 6 December 1578,!"%!- 

Children; surname Culverwell: 

i Davarrrer®, b say 1555; m say 1574 HALFYEARDE. 
ii, James, b. say 1557; living 28 Oct. 1577 (father’s will) and 
presumably 11 Dec. 158 (will of Richard Culverwell). 


5. LAWRENCE? CULVERWELL (William’) was born say 1531 (based on 
estimated births of children) and he died between 25 May 1562 when 
he made his will, and 18 June 1562, when it was probated. He married 
by about 1556 ALICE (assuming that she was the mother of all 


17. Venn, 1432. 
18. Commissary Court of Londan, Act Book 14:34v, 1M. 
19. PCC 45 Langiey. 
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his children). Alice was living as late as 22 October 1569, when she 
was mentioned in the will of her brother-in-law Nicholas Culverwell, 

Curiously, Lawrence Culverwell in his will gives no indication that 
he had any children, We learn their names from the will of his brother 
Nicholas Culverwell, with further assistance from the wills of his 
brother Richard Culverwell and that brother's wife, Anne. 

In his will, dated 25 May 1562 and proved 18 June 1562 by Alice the 
relict, witnessed by William Chadsey “doctoris,” Nicholas Culverwell, 
Richard Reason, Thomas Pierson scrivener, “Lawrence Culverwell 
Citizen and Cooper of London” bequeathed 

» to the Church of Lincoln, 84; to be distributed amo people, £4; 

one penny tsa ef tha post in We Seasied of Gs kot Gamat e 

praye for my Sowle’; for the repair of the bridge of Belgrave, 10s; to each 

poor householder in Belgrave and in Aleston, 24, for the marriage of poor 
maidens in Leycetor, Belgrave and Ayleston, 40s, that is, 12d apiece; to Sir 
Nicholas Harwar, priest, a black gown and cap “to the intente he shalbe 
assistante and helpinge to my executrix in suche affaires and busines, as 
she shall have in Leicetor”; wife Alice to be residuary legatee and sole 
executrix; brother Nicholas Culverwell of London, haberdasher, to be 
overseer, for which he is to receive a black gown and cap.) : 
Children; surname Culverwell: 

& i ANTHONY’, b say 1556. . 
ii, Buizasern, b. say 1588; m. WiLLiam FurTHoe of London. 


ii, ~MAkGanet, b, say 1560; m, by ca. 1580 THomas Horton of London 
mercer.) ; 


6. Ricnanp? CULVERWELL (William') was born say 1540 (based on 
estimated marriage date of daughter) and died between 1 February 
1585{/6], when he added a codicil to his will, and 18 February 1585{/6], 
when the will was probated. He married by about 1565 ANNE BLAND, 
= married os by 8 May 1592 William Neale of London. She 
between 4 August 1597, when she made her will, and 
1597/8, when it was probated. satel srs 
In his will, dated 1 December 1584 and 

proved 18 February 15854/6], 
witnessed by John Bodleigh and Anthonye Culverwell, “Richard ich 
verwell of London mercer” ordered that he “be buryed in the earthe 
where it shall please god without any pompe or morning gownes or 


20. PCC 17 Street. 
21, Robert Charles Anderson, “The Canant Connection: P 
? ‘art One: Thomas Horton, 
Londen Merchant and Father-in-law of Roger Conant,” Register, 147 (1993)-234.239. 
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ringing of bells” and his worldly estate be divided into three parts 
according to the custom of the City of London, as follows: 
first part to “Anne my loving wyfe"; 
second part to “Judith my daughter”; and 
third part for the following legacies: 
to twenty poor folk each a gown worth 20s in any color but black, and 
20d; to the poor of the parish of St Martin in the Vintry £10, and to other 
poor persons of London £30, to the poor children of Christ's Hospital in 
London £40, and to the poor of St. Bartholomew's Hospital £50, and to the 
poor of St. Thomas Hospital in Southwark £10, and to the poor prisoners 
in London £10, for the marriages of sixty poor maidens £30, that is, 10s 
apiece; to the Company of Mercers in London £50 to be lent out for terms 
of five years to “one of the godlyest poore marchauntes adventurers of the 
Low country of Flaunders being a mercer and dwelling in London”; to 
"Elizabeth Culverwell widowe my sister-in-lawe” £3, and to each of her 
two sons Samuell and Ezechiell £3, and to each of her three daughters 
Elizabeth, Cicelye and Susan 40s"; to “Alice Luntley my sister-in-lawe” 40s, 
and to her son [Averye?] 40s; to Anthony Culverwell £30, and to his 
daughter Judith 40s, and to his sister Elizabeth Forthoe £5, and to each of 
the four children of the said Elizabeth Forthoe 20s; to Thomas Horton and 
Margaret his wife £5 and to each of their four children 40s; to John Culver- 
well cooper £10 and to his daughter £3, and to Robert his brother £10, and 
to the children of Assuerus their brother £5, and to Joane their sister £5, to 
the son and daughter of “my late brother John Culverwell” & apiece; to 
“William Gouge the eldest son of Thomas Gouge” 40s; to Hester the 
daughter of Thomas Longstone deceased 40s; to Robert and Assuerus Cul- 
verwell “all the debtes due to me at this present by them or either of 
them”; to “my wyves mother Elizabeth Blande and to every of her five 
sonnes” £10 apiece; to John Hopkins £20 “over and besides forty poundes I 
have of his,” and to his sister Joane Hopkins £10; to William Downall and 
John Slater 6 apiece, and to John Blunte 40s, and to Elizabeth Kelke 
widow 40s; to “Merick the Orphant whiche I kepe tenne poundes and to 
John Parett my boye tenne pounds” at their full age of 24; to each maid 
servant “that I shall have at the time of my decease” 20s; to [Hank] 
Crowley, William Charke, Walter Travers, John Feilde, Thomas Crooke 
and [blank] Crane, preachers, £3 apiece; to Mr. Edmondes, Mr. Cheston 
and Mr. Santlyes, preachers, 40s apiece; to “Judith my daughter” £100 and 
“the chaine of golde whiche the Quene of Navar gave me... as a remem 
braunce of the honorable zeale of that good Quene, whiche franckly gave 
that chaine to me and manye other her jewells of greate value to others for 
the furtheraunce and defence of the ghospell and suche as sincerely 
professed the same”; to William Whittacres, Lawrence Chadreton, Richard 
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Greenam, William Charke and Walter Travers £350, “to keepe, to disburse 
and dispose thereof when where and to whome it shalbe thoughte good... 
to preserve hereby the sincerest and poorest of what condition of lyfe or 
vocation soever they be whether preachers or other..."; to wife Anne “all 
my landes tenfemen]ts and hereditaments whatsoever within the parishes 
of East and West Ham,” at her death or marriage the remainder to “Judith 
my daughter and to the heires of her bodye lawfully begotten,” remainder 
to “Ezechiell Culverwell my nephew” and the heirs male of his body, else 
to “Anthonye Culverwell my nephew” and the heirs male of his body, else 
to “Samuell Culverwell my nephewe" and the heirs male of his body, ele 
to “the right heirs of me the saide Richard Culverwell’; to wife Anne £200; 
the residue to be divided into two equal parts, one to go to wife Anne and 
the other to the masters and wardens of the Company of Mercers in 
London for a stock “to sett poore beggers on worke in Bridewell or 
ellswhere within the citye of London”; wife Anne appointed sole 
executrix, and “my wellbeloved frendes Mr. John Bodley thelder of 
London merchaunt, George Sotherton of the same citye marchant taylor, 
Anthonye Culverwell my nephewe and John Culverwell of London 
cooper” to be overseers, Bodley and Sotherton to have £3 apiece for their 
pains, 
In a codicil of 1 February 1585, witnessed by John Bodlighe, Anthony 
Culverwell and Thomas Smith, Richard Culverwell stated that 
“whereas I... have given and promised to paye unto Thomas Smith Gent 
my sonne-in-lawe the some of one thousand poundes... for the prefer- 
ment of my daughter Judith being matched and toyned with the said 
Thomas Smith in mariage,” this £1000 shall be considered as part of her 
child’s portion, and not in addition to that portion; furthermore, these 
leases which Richard Culverwell has in Stratford (ie, Stratford le Bowe, 
Middlesex) are bequeathed to wife Anne.™! 
Anne, the widow of Richard Culverwell, married some years later Wil- 
liam Neale of London, and on 4 August 39 Elizabeth [1597] she exe- 
cuted a will, which was proved 27 January 1597/8], which she began 
by citing the terms of a tripartite indenture dated 1 August 38 
Elizabeth [1596]. The three parties to this indenture were “William 
Neale of London Esquier and Thomas Neale his sonne-and heire 
apparent”; “Anne Culverwell widdowe late wife of Richarde Culver- 
well deceased”; and “John Bodley of London marchant and Thomas 
Blande Citizen and Salter of London.” If Anne died after her marriage 
to William Neale but before his death, she would be allowed to leave 
legacies totalling not more than one thousand marks, if she gave to 


22 PCC 9 Windser. 
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Neale “att his house within greate Sainct Bartholomewes neere west 
Stnithfeilde London” a will or other writing naming the persons to 
receive the money, and how much they should receive. 

In her will, witnessed by Richard Willoughbie, notary public, and 
Nich: Coleman, “Anne the wife of the said William Neale” bequeathed 


to 
“my brother William Hopkins” of Pickesley, Northampton, £40; to “my 
brother Frauncis Blande” of Akierton, Northampton, £50; to “my brother 
Richard Blande” of Tocester, Northampton, £50; to “my brother George 
Blande” of Tiffeilde, Northampton, £40; to “my neece Jane Bett[e]s late 
wife of Thomas Bettes of Northam in the countie of South|ampton]) 
deceased,” £40; to “Elizabeth Blande eldest daughter to my said brother 
Richard Blande,” £40; to “my wellbeloved kinsman George Blande,” ser- 
vant to the Lord High Chamberlain of England, £10; to “my servante John 
Slater,” £6 13s 4d; to “my verle good frendes... my cosen Chadderton and 
his wife, my cosen Samwell Culverwell and his wife, to my cozen Ezechill 
Culverwell and my cosen Thomas Gouge, to my cosen Anthonie Culver- 
well and his wife, to my cosen Thomas Horton and his wife and to my 
cosen William Furthoe of London,” each a gold ring worth 40s; to “my 
good frende Mrs. Downeinge, my sister Alice Culverwell, to Mrs, Judith 
Swaine wife to my servant Arthure Swaine, to Mrs. Elianor Paddon wife 
to my servant Robert Paddon, to my loveinge frends Mr. John Parsons of 
Exton and his wife, to Mr. Thomas Tutt of Chilbolton, to my sonne Robert 
Morley, to my daughter Cave his sister, to Mrs. Jones of London and to 
my cosens Hester and Anne Gouge daughters to the before named 
Thomas Gouge,” each a gold ring worth 20s; to “my loveinge sonne Mr. 
Thomas Smithe of London,” a gold ring worth 46s 84; to “my servantes 
Nicholas Coleman, Richard Willoughby and Thomas Culley, and to Jogne 
Boyse, Elizabeth Maddoxe, Jane Gardner wife of Richard Gardner of 
London, Goodwife Monday and to Goodwife Rayman of Bromley, each 
ee whereas by an indenture dated 8 May 3 Elizabeth [1592], between 
“the said William Neale of the one parte and Thomas Smith and Thomas 
Blande of London salter on the other parte,” Anne the wife of William 
Neale was permitted to dispose of those movables cited in the schedule 
attached to the indenture, the said Anne bequeathed various iterns “which 
at the time of the makeinge of the said last recited indenture were and did 
reraine within the late mansion house of Richard Culverwell deceased 
scituate in Thamestreete neare the Three Cranes in the Vinetree London 
and valued at £169 12s &d to the following persons: “John Hopkins, my 
nephew, ... my neece Jane Betts before named, ... the children of my 
brother Thornas Blande deceased, ... Elizabeth Blande my neece’; ... to 


zc 
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“Elianor Culverwell neece to my saide late husband Richard Culverwell,” 
£20 and some household goods; to “my servant & poore contry woman 
Elizabeth Slatier,” 100s; further small bequests to “my loveing sonne and 
daughter Master Thomas Neale and his wife, ... my sonnes Walter and 
Fraunces Neale, ... to Jone Knighte daughter to my sonne Mr. John 
Knighte, .. my goddsughter Anne Neale daughter to my saide sonne Mr. 
Thomas Neak, ... to her sister Marie Neale, ... to my godsonne William 
Cave for] ... to his mother my daughter Cave, _.. my loveing cosen Mistris 
Elizabeth Furthoe wife [of] the foresaide William Furthoe of London... and 
to her two daughters Susan Horton and Judeth Davison, .. my godsonne 
Lawrence Horton sonne to the before named Thomas Horton, ... my god- 
daughter Judeth Culverwell daughter to the before named Anthonie Cul- 
verwell, ... my goddaughter Anne Gouge daughter to the before named 
Thomas Gouge, ... to my goddaughter Elizabeth Winckes servant to 
thaforenamed Robert Paddon, .. Elianor Sergent, ... Goodwife Parratt of 
Stratforde, .. my frende Robert Thomas the Minister and Curate at 
Warneforde, .. my servants William Burche, William Eritage, Robert Dick- 
inson, Thomas Vachill, Robert Muzzey, Richard Dowse, Robert Roe and 
Thomas Bunche the gardner, ... my servants Marie Bampton and Nicholas 
[blank] the cowherde, ... my servant Thomas Woodyer, ... the two maids in 
the new house, ... the three poore women that shall winde me up”; to the 
poor of St. Martin's in the Vintry and of Great St Bartholomew’s London; 
to “my... husband Mr. William Neale,” he to make payments to “my... ser- 
vant Arthur Swaine, ... my... nephew John Hopkins, ... [and] William 
Bettes and Anne Bettes children of my saide neece Jane Betts"; “my... 
cosen George Blande” to be executor, and servant Arthur Swaine to be 
overseer, 24) 


In this will Anne Neale names several children who are not named in 
the will of Richard Culverwell. Some of these are clearly the children 
of William Neale, and perhaps some are Anne’s own children with an 
earlier husband, 

Child; surname Culverwell: 


i Juprrn®, b. say 1564; m between 1 Dec. 1584 and 1 Feb. 158! 
THomas Surry of London. ene 


7. JOHN? CULVERWELL (William?) was born say 1540 (based on date of 
marriage), and died in London between 8 April 1587, when he made 
his will, and 10 May 1587, when it was probated. 

On 24 February 1565/6 the Bishop of London issued a licence for 
the marriage of “John Culverwell & Margaret Homes, of St. Catherine 


23. POC 4 Lewyn 
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Cree Church, Spinster."™! As will be seen from John’s will, she was 
MARGARET HOLMES, daughter of John and Elizabeth ( ) 
Holmes. 

In his will, dated 8 April 1587 before witnesses Thomas Spade, 
scrfivener], and Anthony Culverwell, and proved 10 May 1587 by the 
relict Margaret, “John Culverwell Cittizen and Cowper of London” 
asked to be buried in the churchyard of “the parishe church of St. 
Martyn’s in the Vintrey of London wheare | am now a parishioner,” 
and made the following bequests: 

to “my sonne-in-lawe Edward Dickenson and Anne his wiefe my 

daughter” £50, and to Elizabeth Dickenson their daughter £10 (with details 

of the manner of payment, and alternate contingencies in case his widow 
should remarry); to “my father-in-lawe John Holmes and Elizabeth his 
wife” £4 yearly for their natural lives; to “Willfia}m Pratt my servaunte” 2s 
if he completes his apprenticehood & serve an additional year for wages; 
forgive “John Dimock my servaunte” the last two years of his 
apprenticehood if he continue to serve with testator’s widow; forgive 
“Samuell Washer my servaunte” the last year of his apprenticehood on 
the same terms; to wife Margaret the residue of the estate, she to be 
executrix; appoints as overseers “Thomas Blande, salter, Anthony Culver- 
well, mercer, my cosens, Thomas Horton, mercer, and Robert Shawe, 
coopfer], Citizens of London,” each to receive “a lyttle gimmow'™! of 
golde of the value of iijs ips 8 pence bn every off which pimmowes } wil 
shalbe engraven one J and a C for my name.” 

Children; surname Culverwell: 

i ANNE‘, b say 1567; on 20 Jan 1584/5 the Bishop of London issued a 
licence for the marriage of “EDwarp DicKeNson of St. 
Margaret's, Lothbury, & Anne Culverwell, Spfinste]r, of St. 
Martin in the Vintry, dau. of John Culverwell, of same, 


ii. (poss.) Euizanetu, bp. 10 Oct. 1568, St. Mary Mounthaw, 
London™! no further record. 


24. London Marriage Licences, p. 33. 

25. Giweroees An unrecorded variant of gimmal, first recorded in this sense in 1607, in 
The Oxford English Dictionary “1, Artig. A finger-ring (rarely, an car-ring), 50 
constructed as to admit of being divided inte two (sometimes into three) rings.” 

26, Commissary Court of Landon, Act Book 14:121, Will Book 17:76v, 

27. London Merriege Licences, p. 136. 

28. W. Bruce Bannerman, ed., The Register of St. Mery Mownthaw, London, 1568-1849, 
Herleion Society Publications, Regicler Section, Volume 58 (London, 1928) [hereinafter 
St. Mery Mownthow Reg.) p. 34 
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tit (poss.) Tortas, bp. 13 Feb. 1569/70], St Mary Mounthaw;™ no fur- 
ther record. ite 


8. ANTHONY’ CULVERWELL (Lawrence*, William) was born say 1556 
(estimated from date of marriage) and was buried at St, Stephen 
Coleman Street, London, 18 June 1612. He married, first, at St. Michael 
Paternoster Royal, London, 10 December 1582, Spi. BOWLE, who was 
buried at St, James Garlickhithe, London, on 31 January 1609/10). He 
married, second, after 31 January 1609/10 and before 18 June 1612 
SARAH , who survived him. 

At the baptism of his daughter Anne on 18 December 1586 
Anthony was styled vintner, but by 25 June 1596, when she was 
buried, he was called mercer, and this was apparently his occupation 
for the rest of his life. 

On 22 October 1612 administration on the estate of Anthony Cul- 
verwell late of St. Stephen Coleman Street, citizen, deceased, Gent., 
was granted to Miles Willis for the creditors, the widow Sarah having 
renounced administration.™ 

Children, all baptisms and burials, except iv, from St. James Gar- 
lickhithe, London; surname Culverwell: 

i Juoret, bp. 26 Jan 158344]; m. St. Dunstan's, Ste , Mi 
10 March 1602/3 Jorn Tanont agra 
ii. ANNE, bp. 18 Dec. 1586; bur. 25 June 1596. 

fi, Siett, bp. 29 Sept. 1588; bur. 11 Jan. 1597/8] 

iv, LAWRENCE, bp. at St. Michael Paternoster Royal 28 May 1590; bur. 
there 3 March 1592[/3]. 

v. ABRAHAM, bp, 14 Dec. 1595; bur. 29 Feb. 1595[/6). 

vii ANTHONY, bp. 1 Feb. 1597/8]; m. (1) by 1624 Sana , who was 
bur. at St. Michael, Wood St, London, 20 July 1626; m. (2} Alden- 
ham, Herts, 16 Oct. 1627 Susan Si.VERLOCKE. “Anthony Culver- 
well, Atturney,” was bur. at St Michael, Wood St, 29 Oct. 1628 
With his first wife he had daughter Sera, bp. at St. Michael, 
Wood St, 15 Aug, 1624, bur. there 25 Aug. 1624. With his second 
wife he had son John bp. St. Michael, Wood St, 28 Aug, 1628. 


29. Th, p. M4. 

MM. POC Adman Act Book 1612-76v. 

31. Thomas Colyer-Fergusson, ed., The Marriage Registers of St. Dunstan's, Stepmey, in the 
County of Middlesex, Vel. |, 1568-1639 (Canterbury 1898), 49; the tnarriage licence 
issued by the Bishop of Landon om 3 March 16023 described the parties as “John 
Taber, of St. Gement Danes, Middx, Selter, & Judith Culverwell, of St. James, Garlick 
Hithe, London, Spinster, dau. of Anthony Culverwell, of same, Mercer” (London 
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vii, Mang, bp. 1 April 1599, no further record, 

viii SARA, bp. 7 Sept. 1600; no further record. 

ix. Stillborn “childe of Mr. Culverwell’s buryed,” 14 Feb. 1603/4]. (If 
this was a child of Anthony Culverwell [and there was no other 
“Mr. Culverwell” having children baptized in this parish at the 
time], then we must assume either that this child was a twin of 
John below, or that John’s baptism had been delayed for two 

rm.) 
x. JOHN, bp. 11 March 1603)/4); bur. 23 July 1606. 


THE FAMILY OF RICHARD CULVERWELL OF LONDON 


We first see RICHARD CULVERWELL when he matriculated at Oxford, 
from Exeter College, on 7 April 1598, aged 16, from Somerset; he 
received his B.A. from Oxford in 1602, and then an M.A. in 1607 
(incorporated at Cambridge 1608) and a B.D. in 1617 (incorporated at 
Cambridge in 1626).!") In January 1617/8 Richard Culverwell was 
“dwelling in harrow alley in gracech{urch]” in the parish of St. Peter 
Cornhill, London, when his eldest known child was baptized, and 
then later in the same year he became rector of St. Margaret Moses, 
Friday Street, and served there for the rest of his life. *! 

We do not know who his parents were, but since he was said to be 
from Somerset upon his matriculation to Oxford, and since the family 
of William Culverwell of Bromley had many connections with Somer- 
set, and presumably derived from that county, a connection should be 
discoverable. There are three grandsons of William of Bromley who 
are not traced further here, who seem to have remained in Somerset, 
and who would have been old enough to be father to this Richard. 

Richard Culverwell married at St. Ann Blackfriars, London, on 
8 September 1613 MARGARET HORTON, daughter of Thomas and 
Margaret (Culverwell) Horton; Margaret Culverwell was daughter of 
Lawrence Culverwell, discussed above. Richard Culverwell was 
buried at St. Margaret Moses on 12 April 1644, but the fate of his wife 
is not known. No probate has yet been found for either of them, but 
the lower probate courts have not yet been searched systematically. 


Marriage Licences, p. 275). 
32 Foster 1:362; Venn 1432; St. Pawl’s Register, 107. 
33. Boyd's Citizens of Landon (Ms., Society of Genealogists, London), #31044. 


‘eit 
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Note that more than four years passed between Richard Culver- 
well’s marriage and the birth of his first known child. On 26 June 1614 
“Danyell sonne of Richard Culverwell vintner” was baptized at St. 
Michael Wood Street, London. No other record for a vintner of this 
name has been found, but the record seems definite, and is not likely a 
confusion for the minister. We may at some point find an earlier child 
or two for this couple, perhaps in one of the university towns. 

Children, all but the first baptized at St. Margaret Moses; surname 
Culverwell: 


i Ezexier, bp. 25 Jan. 1617/8, St Peters Cornhill, London; no further 


ii, NATHANEEL, bp. 14 Jan. 16189. He was admitted to Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1633, received his degrees and became a Fel- 
low there, and gained fame as one of the Cambridge 
Platonists,™! 

ii, RICHARD, bp. 24 April 1622; matriculated at Cambridge from Trinity 
College at Michaelmas 1635, received his B.A 1638-9 and his 
M.A. 1642, was rector of Grund Suffolk, from 1648 to 
1688, and d. there 4 April 1688, aged 67. 

iv. MARGARET, bp. 19 April 1623; bur. 22 April 1623. 

v. Jon, bp. 29 Dec. 1625, bur. 3 February 1626/7. 

vi. Maxy, bp. 21 Sept. 1628; no further record. 


ROGER CONANT 
AND THE PURITAN MINISTERIAL NETWORK 


We will begin our exploration of Roger Conant’s connections with 
Puritan ministers by looking no further than his elder brother, John 
Conant, who matriculated at Oxford on 15 November 1605 from 
Exeter College.” He received his B.A., M.A, and B.D. at that college, 
and was a Fellow of Exeter College from 1611 to 1620; in 1619 he was 
instituted to the living at Lymington in Somerset. Many years later, in 
1643, John Conant would become one of the representatives from 
Somerset to the Westminster Assembly. 

John Conant must have fallen very soon under the influence of the 
Reverend John White of Dorchester. John Conant was associated with 


34. Venn 1:452; Si. Pawl’s Regieter, p, 156; DNF 
3S. Vern 1:432; Si. Paul's Register, p. 160. 
34. Foster 1-315; Venn 1.378. 
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John White in the adventure to New England as early as 1623, the 
same year that Roger Conant crossed the North Atlantic. Shipton, in 
his biography of Roger Conant, suggests that John Conant brought 
his brother to John White's attention in 1625, when the little colony at 
Cape Ann was in trouble!" Given the date of association between 
John Conant and John White, it would be surprising if John White did 
not know of Roger Conant’s plan to migrate in 1625, and it may even 
be that he had some influence on Roger at that time, and already had 
him in mind for the job that he was given two years later. 

Next, let us Jook back to Roger Conant’s move from Somerset to 
London, which must have taken place at some time prior to his mar- 
riage there in 1618, and may have been as early as 1611, if he served a 
full seven-year apprenticeship in the Salters Company. He may 
simply have followed his elder brother Christopher, who completed 
his apprenticeship in the Grocers Company in 1616, but we should 
note that both Christopher and Roger married in the same parish as 
Richard Culverwell, and that this latter man shared with John Conant 
a long association with Exeter College, Oxford. 

Whatever the attractions that brought Roger Conant to St. Ann, 
Blackfriars, his marriage to Sarah Horton flung him immediately into 
a family which was brimming with men who had been prominent in 
Puritan affairs since the middle of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. As 
we saw in the first half of this article, Sarah Horton was a daughter of 
Thomas Horton by his second wife, and thus a half-sister of Margaret 
Horton, wife of the Reverend Richard Culverwell. Lest it be thought 
that Thomas Horton's first family did not maintain relations with his 
second, we should remember that Sarah’s only full sibling, Parnell, 
married James Wallis, who was parish clerk in St. Margaret Moses, 
Friday Street, for much of the time Richard Culverwell was minister 
there, and that Sarah and Parnell’s mother, Catherine (Satchfield) Cul- 
verwell, was residing in that same parish at the time of her death. 

During the period when Richard Culverwell, Christopher Conant, 
and Roger Conant were married at St. Ann, Blackfriars, the minister at 
that church was William Gough, or Gouge, whose mother was 
Elizabeth Culverwell, daughter of Nicholas Culverwell, and first 
cousin of Margaret Culverwell, wife of Thomas Horton, and mother of 
Margaret Horton who married Richard Culverwell, These ties take us 


37. Clifford K. Shipton, Roger Conant: A Fournder of Messachwactts (Cambridge, 145) 
[hereinafter Shipton], p. 50. 
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directly into that branch of the Culverwell family which had 
participated most heavily in Puritan affairs. Every one of William 
Gouge’s uncles on his mother’s side was a minister, most of them suf- 
ficiently prominent to find a place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. The eldest son of Nicholas Culverwell, Samuel, became the 
minister at Cherry Burton in Yorkshire, but was not as renowned as 
others in his family, and his brother Nicholas died too young to make 
any mark on the world, other than his attendance at Oxford. But the 
third brother of this family, Ezekiel Culverwell, was at the forefront of 
Puritan activities for half a century, from his university days in the 
1570s until his death at St. Antholin's, London, in 1631, 

Elizabeth (Culverwell) Gouge, mother of William Gouge, was a 
sister, probably the eldest, of Samuel, Ezekiel and Nicholas, and there 
were two other sisters, Cicely and Susan. Cicely married Lawrence 
Chadderton, one of the brightest stars among the Elizabethan 
Puritans, cited often by many ministers of a later generation who 
came to New England. Susan married William Whitaker, also a 
Puritan of great ability, active in the late sixteenth century. 

Those sons of William Culverwell who lived out their adult lives in 
London were clearly very heavily involved in the Puritan movement 
during the middle of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Nicholas Culver- 
well in 1569 established an endowment to support two poor 
preachers, one each at Oxford and Cambridge, “to be called forever by 
the names of the preachers of Nicholas Culverwell late of London 
haberdasher deceased.” 

Richard Culverwell, younger brother of Nicholas, was active on 
many fronts. In his will of 1584 he gave to his only daughter Judith 
“the chaine of golde whiche the Quene of Navar gave me.” The 
Queen of Navarre in question was Jeanne d’Albret, the backbone of 
the Protestant cause and mother of Henry IV, King of France, At a 
critical point in the French religious wars, in July of 1569, she offered 
her jewels to Queen Elizabeth of England as security for a substantial 
loan. Elizabeth arranged to have the money put up “by private 
individuals in England,” and thus many London merchants were able 
to express their support for the Protestant cause by taking these jewels 
as collateral !™ 

Fourteen years later Richard Culverwell, in association with his 
then nephew-in-law Lawrence Chadderton, was instrumental in the 


38 Nency Lyman Rocker, Qaeen of Neverre, Jeanne d'Albret, 1528 - 1572 (Cambridge, 
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founding of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, the quintessential 
Puritan college. “In 1583 the land and buildings of a defunct 
Dominican monastery were acquired by Laurence Chaderton, a fellow 
of Christ's College, Cambridge, and his kinsman, Richard Culverwell 
of London, who promptly conveyed the property to Sir Walter Mild- 
may,” who went on to complete the foundation of the college. Chad- 
derton became the first master of the college, and Richard Culverwell 
made one of the earliest donations of books to its library. 

When Richard Culverwell wished to establish an endowment for 
Puritan preachers in 1584, he could hardly have chosen a more power- 
ful group of men for the purpose: William Whitaker, Lawrence Chad- 
derton, Richard Greenham, William Charke, and Walter Travers. 
Whitaker and Chadderton married Richard's nieces, and all five men 
were very active as Puritan lecturers and pamphleteers in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century." 

By his marriage to Sarah Horton, Roger Conant became a part, 
however peripherally, of this broad and deep tradition of Puritanism 
in the Culverwell family, We have seen above that Roger Conant was 
known to the Reverend John White as early as 1623, and therefore 
linked with the New England activities of the West Country. From 
this network of Puritan ministers in the 1580s, and the Culverwells, we 
can make easy connections to John Winthrop and others who 
participated with him in the organization of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company and the migration to New England in 1630. As noted 
above, on 24 August 1625, not long before her death, Cicely (Culver- 
well) Chadderton wrote to Isaac Johnson, the stepson of her daughter 
Elizabeth (Chadderton) Johnson, concerning his grandfather 
Johnson’s estate!) Cicely’s sister, Susan, married William Whitaker, 
whose mother was Elizabeth, daughter of John Nowell.!*) John 
Nowell was almost certainly great-grandfather of Increase Nowell, 


1968), 310-11. 

39. Sargent Bush, Jr, and Carl J. Rasmussen, The Librery of Eeimonuel College, Cambridge, 
1584-1637 (Cambridge 1986), pp. 2, 209- 

40. The importance of these men to Elizabethan Puritanism may be learned froan their 
frequent appearance in Patrick Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movement 
(London, 1967) and Paul S. Seaver, The Puritien Lectureships: The Potiticy of Religiows 
Dissent, 1560-1662 (Stanford, 1970; sce also DNB 

41, Winthrop Papers, 1:501-302. 

42. St. Paul's Register, p. 44. 
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member of the Massachusetts Bay Company by 1629 and an immi- 
grant in 1630 to New England. !*I 

These potential connections between Roger Conant and two lead- 
ers of the Winthrop Fleet are intriguing enough, but the most likely 
possible connection is with Winthrop himself. When John Winthrop 
married Mary Forth at Stambridge Magna, Essex, in 1604, the minister 
of that parish was Ezekiel Culverwell, and although Culverwell was 
soon silenced and forced to leave his parish, he continued to cor- 
respond with Winthrop, and was perhaps the greatest single influence 
on his spiritual development. 

When Roger Conant married Sarah Horton in London in 1618, he 
must immediately have come within the circle of acquaintances of 
Richard Culverwell, husband of Sarah’s half-sister Margaret, and of 
William Gouge, minister at St. Ann Blackfriars, where the marriage 
took place. We have already demonstrated that the two sets of half- 
siblings produced by Thomas Horton maintained strong contacts for 
many years, and from the will of Nicholas Culverwell we learn that 
Thomas Horton was already associated with the Culverwell family a 
decade before he married Nicholas’s niece. 

After leaving Stambridge Magna in 1609, Ezekiel Culverwell had 
come to London as soon as 1612,!5! and he died at St. Antholin’s, 
London, in 1631. He would certainly have been in frequent conversa- 
tion with his nephew William Gouge, who was by that time one of the 
most prominent Puritan lecturers in London. Furthermore, Richard 
and Margaret (Horton) Culverwell named their eldest son Ezekiel, 
perhaps to honor her cousin Ezekiel Culverwell, who would have 
been living not far away at that time. The likelihood that Ezekiel Cul- 
verwell was acquainted with Roger Conant by 1618 is quite high. 

Although no record has been found which records such an event, it 
would not be surprising if Ezekiel Culverwell, in writing to John 
Winthrop, or in conversation (for by 1623 Winthrop was in London 
frequently to carry out his duties at the Court of Wards and 
Liveries),"% had mentioned Roger Conant as someone who had 
recently married one of his not-so-distant relations. Speculative 
though this may be, it raises interesting possibilities. Could Conant 


43, Unpublished research of Jerome E Anderson. 
44, Winthrop Papers, 1:64, 200, 211, 307; 3.539. 

45. Seaver [supre, note 40), p. 177. 

45, Winthrop Papers, 2:1-48. 
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have had some small influence on Winthrop as he slowly came to the 
decision to make the move to New England? Could Winthrop, 
Conant, and John White have been cooperating as Roger Conant took 
over the small community at Cape Ann? On the other hand, if 
Winthrop and Conant were in any way known to one another by the 
early 1620's, why did Conant recede so quickly into the background in 
New England in 1630, being active only in affairs at the town and 
county level for the rest of his long life? We may never be able to pro- 
vide answers for these and many other similar questions, but given 
the possibilities raised by Conant’s connection to the Culverwell fam- 
ily and through them to so many others active in Puritan affairs, 
renewed efforts to seek relevant evidence are certainly in order. 

When Clifford Shipton was researching and writing his biography 
of Roger Conant, one strong strand of historiography claimed that 
Roger Conant (along with the rest of the “Old Planters”) was a 
“faithful Episcopalian, persecuted and cast out by the Congregational 
Pilgrims” at Plymouth, and, again by Endecott at Salem.’ Shipton 
does not name the champions of this position, but they must certainly 
have included Charles K. Bolton and Charles E. Banks." 

In repeatedly opposing this apologetic position of modern Epis- 
copalians, Shipton came to the conclusion that the “evidence suggests 
that [Conant] was a Church of England Puritan who like Endecott and 
Winthrop was led by the events of the next decade into Congrega- 
tional Puritanism.”"" The evidence presented in this paper provides 
powerful support for Shipton’s conclusion, and, by demonstrating 
that many of Conant’s associates in London were at the head of the 
Church of England (or non-separating) Puritans, strongly suggests 
that Conant’s Puritanism may have been even more highly developed 


than Shipton imagined. 


47. Shipton, pp. 4, 68. 
48 Charles Knowles Bolion, The Res! Founders of New Englend... (Boston, 1929, repr. 
Beltiznore, 1974), p. 59. 


49. Shipton, p. 3. 
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daughter of Ebenezer and Ruth (Pierce) Conant. She 
was born February 12, 1740, and died 1810. 

Their son, the Rev. Daniel Dodge, born December 
1, 1775g.and died May, 1852, married, February 2, 
YS$i7 Letitia Mankin, born 1793, and died in Septem- 
ber, 1878. 

Their daughter Miriam married Jacob Brandt III. 


EATON 

Governor Treornitus Eaton," born 1591, died 
January 7, 1657, came to America in the year 1637, 
and was a founder of the city of New Haven, 1637 to 
1688, and the first Governor of the New Haven Colony, 
1638 to 1657. He married the daughter of the Bishop 
of Chester. 

Their daughter Mary married Richard Dodge II. 


CONANT 

Anon: Gules, ten billets, or four, three, two, ome. 

Cxrer: A stag, holding with the dexter foot an escutcheon of the 
ga Conenti dabitor, 

Roarr Conant," first Governor of the Cape Anne 
Colony, in Massachusetts, was born April 15, 1591, and 
died November 19, 1679. He married, November 11, 
1618, Sarah Horton. 

“ He was appointed under the Charter of Lord Shef- 
field, 1624, and remained at the head of the Colony until 
1628, when he was succeeded by John Endicott. Dur- 
ing this time he occupied the ‘great white house’ at 
Cape Ann. This was built in 1624 and was afterwards 
moved to Salem and occupied by succeeding Governors. 


1# Allan's Biog, Dict. 

19 Authorities: Savage Gen, Diet. of N. B.; Allan's Am, Blog, Diet.; 
Hubbard, pp, 109, 110; Londing at Cape Ann, by I. W. Thornton; Felt's 
Tlist of Mase, 
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It still stands after nearly three centuries. Governor 
Conant discovered the site and founded the town of 
Salem and his son was the first child born in Salem. 
Soon after the removal of the Colony to Salem there 
was danger of its abandonment through an invitation 
to their minister, the Rev. John Lyford, to settle in 
Virginia, and the decision of most of the colonists to 
accompany him, They tried to induce Governor 
Conant to go with them, but Felt’s History says: ‘He 
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CONANT 


had taken his position and pledged his faith though 
perils from savages and hardships of a new settlement 
clustered around him.’ The success of the Massachu- 
setts Colony rested on his decision. He was f requently 
called to offices of honor and trust by his fellow towns- 
men. In 1634 he was chosen as Representative to the 
General Court at Boston, May 14. This was the scc- 
ond representative Assembly which met in this country, 
that of Virginia being first. He was deputy from 
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Salem and thus assisted in laying the foundation of that 
form of Government which remains to-day our noblest 
heritage. ,. Governor Roger Conant was instrumental 
iffwttling a quarrel between Captain Miles Standish 
and Captain Hewes. This is memorialized by a stained 
glass window in a church in Dudley Centre, Massachu- 
setts. In Hawthorne’s description of Main street, 
Salem, he speaks of Conant as follows: ‘Roger Conant, 
the first settler of Naumkeag, has built his dwelling on 
the border of the forest path, and at this moment he 
comes Eastward through the vista of woods, with his 
gun over his shoulder, bringing home the choice portions 
of a deer. Roger Conant is of that class of men who 
do not merely find but make their place in the system of 
human affairs. A man of thoughtful strength, he has 
planted the germ of a city.’” 

One of Governor Conant’s sons, Lot, was born 1624, 
and died September 29, 1674. He married Elizabeth 
Walton. 

A son, Roger II., was born March 10, 1668-1669, and 
died 1745; married, April 25, 1698, Mary, the daughter 
of Captain Thomas and Mary Raymond. Captain Ray- 
mond was born in Salem, Mass., and died 1735.” 

One of the sons of Roger Conant IT., was Ebenezer, 
born December 20, 1698, and died October 24, 1794. 
He married, Ruth, the daughter of John Pierce II., 
and his wife, Patience Dobson, who died November 19, 
1797; their daughter, Hannah Conant, married Josiah - 
Dodge IV . 





PIERCE 


Carrars Micwari. Prercr,*' was the son of John 


20 Gen. Dodge Family, p. 61. 
21 Allan’s Am, Biog. Dict.; Savage's Hist,, pp. 31, 639; Gen, Reg 


Vol. xili, p. 985. 
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Pierce I, (who came in the Mary and John, 1680-81, 
and died August 19, 1661). Captain Pierce lived at 
Hingham, Mass., from the year 1646 until March 26, 
1676, when he was killed in the battle of Pawtucket. 
He was Captain from 1669 to 1675, 

His son, John Pierce II., married Patience Dobson, 
whose daughter, R uth, married Ebenezer Conant. 

Their daughter, Hannah Conant, married Josiah 
Dodge IV’., whose son, the Rev. Daniel Dodge, mar- 
ried Letitia Mankin. 

Their daughter, Miriam Dodge, married Jacob 
Brandt III, whose daughters are: 

Mretam BRannr, 

Lenrra Branpt PounpstTone, 

Members of Chapter I., The Colonial Dames of 
America, 
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Conant, Frederick Odell, Conant Family in England and America, 
(Portland, Maine: Privately printed, 1887] (Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library) 
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Conant, Hezekiah. A Souvenir of the Conant Memorial Church, Its 
Inception, Construction, and Dedication, [Boston: Privately 
printed, 1893] (Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F74 
D8C7) 
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RECORDS OF THE CONANT FAMILY." 


— 





Nore. — The dagger (f) sign placed before a name Indicates that 
the person becomes a parent, and refers the render forward to the next 
generation of the family, where a more particular description may be 
found. 


1. ROGER CONANT, the immigrant and ancestor of 
most of those bearing the name in America, was baptized at 
All Saints Church, in the parish of East Budleigh, Devonshire, 
England, April 9, 1592. He was the youngest of the eight 
children of Richard and Agnes (Clarke) Conant, who were 
esteemed for their exemplary piety.” His parents evidently 
instilled into their youngest son the principles for which they 
themselves were noted, for during his whole life he bore 
a character for strict integrity and devotion to principle. 
Richard Conant was one of the leading men of East Budleigh, 
a church warden, as was his futher before him, and evidently 
in good circumstances; his wife, Agnes Clarke, was the 
daughter of the leading merchant of Colyton, a neighboring 
parish, One of their sons was educated at Oxford, and Roger 
must have received a good education for the times, for he was 
frequently called upon to survey lands, lay out boundaries, and 
transact public business. On Jan. 20, 1619-20, Christopher 
Conant, grocer, and Roger Conant, salter, both of the parish of 
St. Lawrence, Jewry, London, signed the Composition Bond 
of their brother John, for the “ first fruits” of the rectory of 
Lymington. The records of the Salters’ Company have been 
destroyed by fire, so legal evidence cannot be adduced to show 

* For most of the dts tomersing thin family § ac indelted to Frederick Oeen 


Conant, M.A., author of “A History and Gesealogy of the Conant Ficnily in Engteed 
and America." 
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that Roger Conant was a freeman of that Company; but the 
records of the Grocers’ Company prove that Christopher 
Conant was apprenticed in 1609, and admitted to freedom 
March 14, 1616. The fact that Roger signed this legal docu- 
ment as * salter of London,” is strong presumptive evidence 
that he was free of the Salters’ Company and a citizen of 
London. 

He was married in London in November, 1618, where be 
went in 1609, probably, and there resided fourteen years, until 
1623, when he immigrated to New England. The name of the 
vessel in which he came is not certainly known, but it is 
extremely probable that it was the ** Ann,” which antes at 
Plymouth about July, 1623, and in which his brother Christo- 
pher was a passenger. In a petition to the General Comt, 
dated May 28, 1671, he stated that he had been “a planter in 
New Englund forty-eight years and upwards,” which would 
fix the date of his arrival early in 1623. In the allotment of 
land to the passengers of the “ Ann,” ten acres were allotted 
to **Mr. Ouldom & those joyned with him,” and these nad 
have included, and probably did include, Roger Conant, his 
wife Sarah, and their son Caleb. The colonists with John 
Oldham (Mr. Ouldom) were “ particulars,” that is to say, 
they came at their own charge, while the * generals” came at 
the expense of the general stock or Company of Adventurers 
in land. 

mag not long remain at Plymouth, owing to a difference 
of religious belief between himself and the Pilgrim Fathers. 
They were Separatists and he a Non-Conformist or uci: 
The ship + Charity” arrived in March, 1624, bringing ouppaes 
to the colonists, and also the Rey. John Lyford, a Puritan 

minister, who was sent at the Company's expense. Soon, 
Oldham, leader of the * particulars,” and Lyford, who was 
countenanced by some of the associates in England until they 
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discovered his true character, began an intrigue against the 
colonists, which ended in their expulsion in July, 1624. 
Roger Conant joined them soon afterward at Nantasket 
(Hull), where they had settled, from dislike of the “ prin- 
ciples of rigid separation” which prevailed at Plymouth. 
Late in the fall of 1625, he took charge of the Cape Ann 
settlement, as its agent or governor, the location of this 
settlement being on the west side of what is now Gloucester 
Harbor, near Stage Head. This point projects a few hundred 
feet into the sea, and on it may still be seen the remains of a 
rude fort, now called Stage Fort, but named Fort Conant by 
its constructors. 

While he was at Cape Ann, a difficulty occurred between 
Capt. Miles Standish and a Captain Hewes, who had been 
sent over by Lyford and Oldham’s friends, which he was 
instrumental in settling peaceably. The story runs thus: “In 
one of the fishing voyages about the year 1625, under the 
charge and command of one Mr. Hewes, employed by some 
of the west country merchants, there arose a sharp contest 
between the said Hewes and the people of New Plymouth, 
about a fishing stage, built the year before about Cape Ann 
by Plymouth men, but was now, in the absence of the builders, 
made use of by Mr. Hewes’ company, which the other, under 
the conduct of Captain Standish, very eagerly and peremp- 
torily demanded ; for the company of New Plymouth, having 
themselves obtained a useless patent for Cupe Ann, about the 
year 1623, sent some of the ships, which their adventurers 
employed to transport passengers over to them, to make fish 
there ; for which end they had built a Stage there, in the year 
1624. The dispute grew to be very hot, and high words 
passed between them, which might have ended in blows, 
if not in blood and slaughter, had not the prudence and 
moderation of Roger Conant, at that time there present, and 
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Mr. Peirse’s interposition, that lay just by with his ship, timely 
prevented. For Mr. Hewes had barricadoed his company 
with hogsheads on the stage head, while the demandants mee 
upon land, and might easily have been cut off; but the ship's 
crew, by advice, promising to help them to build another, the 
difference was thereby ended, Captain Standish had been 
bred a soldier in the Low Countries, and never entered the 
school of our Saviour Christ, or of John Baptist, his har- 
binger, or, if he was ever there, had forgot his first lessons : 
to offer violence to no man, and to part with the cloak rather 
than needlessly contend for the coat, though taken away with- 
out order. A little chimney is soon fired; so was the Plym- 
outh captain, —a man of very little stature, yet of a very hot 
and angry temper. The fire of his passion soon kindled, and, 
blown up into flame by hot words, might easily have consumed 
all, had it not been seasonably quenched.” It is this incident 
in the life of Roger Conant that has been made the subject of 
a memorial window in this new edifice. The scene depicted 
by the painter shows Roger Conant's influence for good 
among his fellow colonists, as also his Christian forbearance 
and love of peace. Conant was moderate in his views, toler- 
ant, mild and conciliatory, quiet and unobtrusive, eens 
and unambitious, preferring the public good to his private 
interests; with the passive virtues, he combined great moral 
courage and an indomitable will. His true courage and _— 
plicity of heart and strength of principle eminently qualified 
him for the conflicts of those rude days of perils, deprivation, 
and trial. : 

In the fall of 1626, Conant, with forty of his associates, 
removed to Naumkeag (Salem). Here he was frequently 
called to offices of honor and trust by his fellow townsmen 
and the General Court. He died in Salem, Nov. 19, 1679 in 
the eighty-cighth year of his age; the place of his burial is not 
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known. He married, in the parish of St. Ann's, Blackfriars, 
London, Nov. 11, 16:8, Sarah Horton. Her parentage has 
not been ascertained; she was living in 1666, but probably 
died before her husband, as she is not mentioned in his will, 
Roger and Sarah (Horton) Conant had children : — 


Sanan, born about 1619. Died in infaney. 

Caner, horn about 1622. It appears that he came to 
America with his parents, but afterwards returned to Eng- 
land (probably for an education), where he died unmarried. 


+ Lor, born about 1624. 
Rocrs, born 1626, The first white child born 
in Salem. He married and had two children. 
SARAH. horn about 1628. Married John Leach. 


Josuwa, born about 1630, Married Seeth (Garidner?). 

Many, born about 1632. Married John Balch and 
William Dodge, 

ELiZaneril, born 16—. Living in 1679 unmarried. 

Exercise, born Salem, 1637, Married Sarih 





2. LOT CONANT, third chikt of Roger and Sarah 
(Horton) Conaat, was born about 1624, either at Nantasket or 
Cape Aun. Pe seems to have lived at Marblehead as early as 
1657; wits selectman in 1662; and in May, 1674, is recorded 
as one of the one hundred and fourteen householders. On 
Nov. 20, 1666, his father gave him the homestead at Beverly 
with thirty-two acres adjoining and seventy-two acres in other 
puts of the town. On the same day, Lot leased the home- 
stead with three acres adjoining, composing the southern part 
of the home farm, to his father and mother for an annual 
rent of “‘one Indian com.” About this time, he probably 
moved to Beverly. He died Sept. 2g, 1674, leaving estute 
inventoried at about £780. He married Elizabeth Walton, 
daughter of Rev. William Walton, and they had children ;— 
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NATHANIEL, born 1650, July 28. Married Hannah 

Mansfield. 
t Joux, born 1652, Dec. 15. 
Lor, born 1657-8, Feb. 16, Married Abigail 
and Elizabeth Pride. 

Evizasetu, born 1660, May 13. 

Mary, born 1662, July 14. Married Andrew 
Burley and Caleb Kimball. 

Martua, bom 1664, Aug. 15. Married Luke 
Perkins. 

SAMAH, born 1666-7, Feb. 19. Married George 
Trow. 

Wittaam, born 1666-7, Feb. 19. Married Mary 
Woodbury. : 

Rocen, born 1665-9, Mar. 10, Married Mary 
Raymond, 


Resgcca, born 1670-1, Jan. 31. Married Nathaniel 
Raymond. 


3. JOHN CONANT, son of Lot and Elizabeth (Walton) 
want, was born in Beverly, Dec. 15, 1652. He was a 
rer and weaver; residence, Beverly; served in King 
hilip’s War in the company of Capt. Samuel Appleton; 
us admitted to the First Church of Beverly, Aug. 23, 
1; died Sept. 30, 1724. He married, May 7, 1673, Bithia 
lansfield, daughter of Andrew and Bithia Manslield of Lyon. 
‘yn and Bithia (Mansfichl) Conant had children :— 
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Joux, born 1686, July 7. Married Martha 
Dodge and Mary (Lovett) Cressy. 

Desoran, born 1687-8, Feb. 20. Married John 
Derby. 


Many, bern 1689, Oct. 20. Died probably un- 
marred, 
tDaxier, born 1694, Nov. 19. 
Resecca, born 1696, Mar, 29. Married Benajmin 
Cleaves. 
Bexjamix, born 1698, Oct. 22. Born in Beverly 


and removed to Dudley about 1728; was one of the first 
settlers of Dudley, and, in 1732, one of its incorporators. 
He was an active and enterprising citizen, and prominent 
in the public affairs of the town; was town clerk for 
twenty-six years, from 1737 to 1763, and chairman of 
selectmen for thirteen years, from 1743 to 1736. He 
was also a deacon of the first church in Dudley. He re- 
moved to Warwick, Mass., in his old age, and there died 
Sept. 20, 1767. He married, first, Martha Davidson, 
and they had children: Lydia, Ezra (frequently men- 
tioned in the early records of Dudley), Abigail, Benja- 
min, Ebenezer, John, Asa, Martha, Benjamin. He 
married, second, Sept. 7, 1746, Lydia Lamb, and they 
had children: Abijah, Asa, Abigail, Lucy, Jemima, 
Jumma, bom 1701, Nov, 9. Married John Batchelder. 


4. DANIEL CONANT, son of John and Bithia 


. 





Lor, born 1679, —— —. Married Martha (Mansficlt) Conant, was born in Beverly, Nov. 19, 1694. 
Cleaves, Susanna Clark, and Mary . He was a farmer and mason, and lived in Beverly ; was 
Evizanetn, born 1681-2, Jan. 14. Married Daniel representative from Beverly to the General Court two 


Coburn. years. He died 1751, Married, Jan. 23, 1716-17, Lucy 
ivuta, born 1684, Oct. 14. Married Jonathan Dexige of Ipswich. Daniel and Lucy (Dodge) Conant had 
Herrick. children ; — 





— 
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Lapham, Alice Gertrude, The Old Planters of Beverly in 
Massachusetts and The Acre Grant of 1635, 
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FOREWORD 


Tue sources of information about the Old Planters and 

Their Lands have included the following: _ 

General Dictionary of New England, by James Savage. 

History of New England, by William Hubbard. 

History of Beverly, by Edwin M. Stone. 

The Landing at Cape Ann, by John Wingate Thornton. 

Annals of Salem, by Joseph B. Felt. 

History of Salem, Massachusetts, by Sidney Perley. 

The Old Planters, by George D. Phippen. Essex Insti- 
tute Collections, volume I. 

Beverly in 1700, by Sidney Perley. Essex Institute 
Collections, volume LY. 

Genealogical Sketches of the Woodbury Family, by 
Hon. Charles Levi Woodbury. : 

History and Genealogy of the Balch Family, by Galusha 
B. Balch. 

History and Genealogy of the Conant Family, by 
Frederick Odell Conant. 

Genealogy of the Dodge Family, by Joseph Thompson 
Dodge, Ph.D. 

Roger Conant and the Early Settlements of the North 
Shore of Massachusetts, by Frances Rose-Troup. 

The Corn Mill, by Calvin Pierce. 

The North Beverly Church, by Calvin Pierce. 

North Beverly Church Records, by Beverly Historical 
Society Collections. 

First Cotton Mill in America, by Robert S. Rantoul. 
Essex Institute Collections, volume XXXIIL. 
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John I. Baker Papers, Beverly Historical Society Col- 
lections. 

Deeds, Wills, Letter, etc., from Essex Registry of Deeds; 
Essex County Probate Court; Beverly Historical 
Society Collections. 

To the following people I am indebted for information 
as to family history and houses, or for the privilege of 
visiting dwellings that were erected in colonial times: 
Mrs. Marietta Boyle; Mrs. Daisy Nightingale; Mrs. 
Angeline Wallis; Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Holbrook; Mr. 
Fred Wallis; Mrs. Joseph Andrews; Mrs. Arthur Cressy; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Woodbury; Mr. H. J. Hurlburt; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Conant; Mr. John Murney; Mr. 
Calvin Pierce; Mr. Ulysses G. Haskell; Mrs. Edward 
Millett; Mr. Frederick Dodge; Miss Isabelle Dodge; 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Stevens; Mr. Francis Grant. 

In the spelling of family names the form used has been 
that most often found on original documents. The old- 
est papers belonging to the Beverly Historical Society or 
recorded in Salem give the names of the families first 
settling on the Old Planters’ grant as: Conant, Balch, 
Dodge, Woodbery, and Rayment. These forms were 
generally in use during colonial times, with variations, 
it is true, according to the writers’ ability to spell. In- 
deed, such variations sometimes occurred within a single 
paper; and Charles Levi Woodbury has discovered more 
than forty different spellings of the name of his ancestors! 
Despite such irregularity in orthpgraphy, the forms used 
in these pages have been those actually employed by the 
individuals in question, and have altered as the families 
themselves adopted different spellings of their names. 

Auce G. LarnaM 
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Perley, Sidney, The History of Salem, Massachusetts, [Salem, 
Massachusetts, Privately printed, 1924] (Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library F74 S1P4) 
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~—righter; but after hewing timber for two catches, in hot weather, 


he became sick with a fever and died, to the great loss of the 
company and settlement.’ 

The man sent to make salt knew little about the business, and 
terminated the attempt at salt making by burning the salt-house 
and spoiling the pans.” 

The colony had been extensively advertised and inordinately 
praised.” The landsmen generally were “ill-chosen and ill com- 
manded,” and “fell into many disorders,” rendering the company 
little service.” An improvement was sought by the company. 
Roger Conant, a religious and prudent Puritan, who had come to 
Plymouth as early as the autumn of 1622, and not being in sym- 
pathy with the Pilgrim's religious position, had removed to Nan- 
tasket, where he was the principal man, was invited by the 
Dorchester Company to remove to Cape Ann and manage all its 
affairs there. This was brought about in 1625, through the 
recommendation of Rev. John White, who engaged Mr. Hum- 
phrey, the treasurer of the joint adventurers, to write to Mr. 
Conant, in their names, that “they had chosen him to be their 
governor in that place, and would committ unto him the charge 
of all their affairs, as well fishing as planting.” 

Roger Conant, son of Richard and Agnes (Clarke) Conant, 
was born at Budleigh, Devonshire, England, where’ he was 


Coaeies F, Ganowen;’ clerk; married Mary S. Leach Dec. ce Bog; 
children: 1. Clinten West,” born juty 13, 895; 2 Helen A,,” born May 27, 
o8. ArTtaoer W Garpwer:” lives in Somerville; bookkeeper; married 
Mary E. Saunders Aug. 19, 1R9o; child: 1. Chester Risssefl,” born Ata. 25, 
tor. Acoex B. Ganowex;* married, first, Louisa A. Shepard Sept. 18 1876; 
she died Aug. 5, t&8o; married. second, Sadie Cameron Oct. 26, 1881; she 
was divorced; married, third, Florence A. Cushing Jan. 10, 1807; she died 
= Middleton Oct. 18, 1899; children: 1. Mary Lizzie,” born May 31, 1878; 

ee" (son), born Aug, 1, 1870; died Aug. 4 1879; 2 Allen B.;" died 
March 11, 1&8; 4. ——" (daughter), born about October, 1898 Exsow 
Faxtns Gaznnen;* clerk; lives in Peabody; married Mabel 5S. McCiearn of 
Marblehead June 14, 1804; children: 1. Stuart Needham,” born Nov. 6, 
1895; 2 Agnes L.." born June 24, 1897; a ——" (daughter), born June 24, 
1907. De Feanx Avcustine Gagoxee;* physician; married, first, Caroline 
L. Read June 15, 1887; she died April 23, 1902; married, secoml, Marion R. 
Fuller of Salem Oct. it. 1906; children: 1. Pauline.” born Nov. 6, 1888; un- 
married; 2 Dorothy.” born June to, roto Watoo Dexsxert Ganexer* 
bank clerk: married Charlotte Jotnson June os. tooz; chikiren: r. Waldo 
Johnson,” born June 20, 1905; 2. Eleanor," i 10, 1907. WitruaM 
Hensy Gasnwen;® teacher of rene lives Calif ‘ornka; teaurried 
Daisy M. Brown of Beverly; children: 1. Ethel Warren” born May 27, 
1888. 2. Willard H. W.,” born Nov. 22, mee. 

See Gardner Genealogy, by Dr. Frank Augustine Gardner, Salem, 1907. 

‘History of New Plymouth, by William Bradford, page 116. 

"History of New Plymouth, by William Bradford, page trz. 

"Planters Plea. chapter VITE 

‘A Vorage to New England, by Christopher Levett, London, 1624, 
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her, christened April 9, 1592. In 1619 and 1620, he was living in the 
the ge Parish cbebt, Lawrence, Jewry, London, being a salter, probably 
; $4%fic company of salters of London, He came to New England 

and as early as the autumn of 1622, and lived in Plymouth for about 


year, and then removed to 


vrse 4 
| Porn Qonant Nantasket, which was then the 























itely commercial centre of the Pil- 
crt } grim territory. He had lived there more than a year, w hen he 
any received the communication from Mr. Humphrey, offering him the 
any. position of governor of the s ttlement at Cape Ann’ 
ie to He immediately removed to Cape Ann, and entered upon the 
ym- ardwous duties of his new position, He fownd that insubordina- 
 ani- tion existed among the men, and that its suppression was a difficult 
the task 
it its } No minister had been sent to Cape Ann, apparently, until 
the Roger Conant took charge of the settlement. Then, Rev, John 
um Lyford, who was living at Nantasket was engaged to go to Cape 
Mr. Ann in that capacity. He had been sent to the Plymouth planta 
heir tion by the Episecr pal faction of the adventurers in London, out 
irge { of hostility to Mr. Robinson, who, with a portion of the Pilgrim 
church, was vet at Leyden. Mr. Lyford appeared extremely 
lant, humble and reverent, shedding many tears and blessing God that 
was . 
Rocen Coxant’ lived in what is mow Beverly from and after about 
; 1637; married Sarah Hortom Nov. 1, 1618, in the parish of St. Annis, Black. 
893 ; friars, London; she was living in 1666, but probably died soom after; he died 
¥ 27; Nov. 10, 1670; elildren: rt. Sarah,” baptized Sept. 19, 1619, in the parish of 
ried " St. Lawrence, London; buried there Oct. 30, 1620; 2. Caleb,” baptized May 
5, a7, r6ez, in the parish of St. Lawrence; came to Massachasetts with hes 
87 ; parents; returned to England, where he died im 1633; 3. Lat,” born in 1623; 
Pe! lived in Marbichead anti] Beverly became a town, and then removed thither; 
| . married Elizabcth Walton of Marblehead; died in Beverly about 180; his 
1878 ; widow Elizabeth married, secondly, Andrew Mansfield of Lynn; had 
, tied ? children: 4. Rower,’ born in r6éa6;: first white child born im Salem lived in 
BON Marblehead; married Elreabeth from Cork, Ireland; 5. Sarah,” born 
rm 4 about 1628; prohably married John Leach of Beverly; 6 Jochwe"; 7. Mary,” 
W, born about 1632; marred first, Johm Balch; second, Wolliam Dowlgre ; 
aha 8. Elizabcth:* living. unmarried, in 1870; o Exercise,” baptized Dee. 24, 1637, 
bs R in Salem; lived in Beverly and Boston, Mass., and Windham, Conn,; rep- 
andl ag resentative; married Sarah died April 28, 1722; had children 
; an Josnva Conant’: sea captain: lived in Marblehead; married Seeth 
ee Gardmer; died in England in t6s9; she married, secondly, John Grafton; 
aldo s child: 1. Joshine? borm April 15. 1657 
te ) Iotuua Conant’: master mariner: removed to Eastham (now Truro) 
irre about t2o0: married. frst, Christian More Aug, a1, 1676; she died May 30, 
y 27, 1680, aged twenty-cocht; married, second. Sarah Newcomb Jan. 9. 1690-1; 
children: 1. Joshua,* born May 12, 1678; 2. Kezia,” born Now, & ré6or: 
1907. +. Calch.* born Nov, ra. r6ot: lived i Trero: married Hannah (Lombard?) ; 
had children; 4. Sarah." born April rz, r6os; 5. John,’ born April 19, T700; 
lived in Provincetown: married Keria Lombard Oct. 18, rz2e; had children 
i See Genealogy of the Conant Pansily, by Prederick Odell Conant, Port- 
; lard, Me. 1887 
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Magne yntil 1639, when he removed to Yarmouth. He died in the sum- 
mer of 1667. 

Rev. William Walton,’ who originated in Essexshire, Eng- 
land, took his degrees from Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
England, in 1621 and 1625; and was settled over the parish of 
Seaton, Devonshire, until about 1634. Mr. Walton emigrated 
with the colonists who came from Hingham, Norfolkshire, Eng- 
land, to America, and settled the town of Hingham, Massachusetts. 
He remained there until 1638, when he removed to Marbichead 

’ and began his missionary work of thirty 

nH alten years in that place. He. was earnest, 

* judicious and faithful. He lived in the 

house of Matthew Cradock, near Little Harbor, on the southeast 

cide of and about half way down Doak lane. Mr. Cradock died 

in the winter of 1640-1, and his widow Rebecca, who had married 

Richard Glover, conveyed the house and land to Mr. Walton, for 
fifteen pounds, June 6, 1650." 

The removal of Roger Williams from his service to the 
church of Salem left a vacancy which was filled soon after by Rev. 
Hugh Peter, who was a son of Thomas Dirkwood of the parish of 
St. Ewe, in Fowey, Cornwall, England, where he was baptized 
June 6, 1508. His father was a merchant, whose ancestors were 
driven from Antwerp, on account of their religious belief, and his 
mother was Martha Treffrey of Place, a descendant of Sir John 


Thacher, the rector of St. Edmemds, in that city. He was a non-conformist 
and bxed lived in Holland more than twenty years. He embarked on the James 
April 6, 1635, at Southampton, ard aacheal at Boston Jume gd He went to 
Ipawich and Newtury. By his first wife, Mary, he had a son Benjamin, born 
at Salisbury April 13, 1634. Both Benjamin and his mother died soon after. 
Mr. Thatcher married, secondly, Elizabeth Jones in England. The chikiren 
who came with them and were drowned were named William, Peter, Mary 
and Edith. Subsequently, three children were born to theen: 1. Jucieh, who 
settled in Connecticut: 2. John, born March 17, 1630; married, first, Rebecca 
Winslow Nov. 6, 1644: secorml, Lydia Gorman Jan. 11, 1684; 3 Bethsal ; 
married Jabex Howland of Yarmouth. 

"Rey. William Walton died about the first of November, 18: his wife 
Elizabeth survived him, and was living in 1670; this house was scantily fur- 
nished, but he had a library which Mr. Higginson and Mr. Hale appraised at 
twenty pounds; children: 1, John, born April 6, 1627, at Seaton ; dhed before ’ 
1669; 2 Elirabeth, born Oct. 27, 1629, at Seaton; married, first, Lot Comant; 
second, Andrew Mansfield of [lynn Jan. 10, r68t-2; 3. Martha, born April 
wi, 1632, at Seaton; married Benjamin Mountjoy ;_ 4. Nathaniel, born March 
%, 1630-7, at Hingham; lived in Marbichead in 1678; 5. Samuel, borm June 5, 
1690, at Marblehead; married —; had children; 6 Josiah, born Dec. 
20, T64t, at Marblehead; was struck by lightning at sea, but lived to reach 
land, being “wounded”, June 23, 1673, probably anmarried; 7, Mary, born 
May r4, 1644, in Marblehead; married Capt Robert Bartlett | 

"Essex Registry of Deeds, book I, leaf 24. The history of this house is | 
given on pages 235 amd 236. 
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Inventory: One Mare and one Mare fole, 24li.: On Cowe 
i, 108.; One oxe, 5 z hae 
; One Sowe 
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10s.; One 43 "Tee Tobe ; 
Foor I Sith, cokes and one cheane, 10s. ; 
with belt, 158.; Three Yowes and 
. litle Tubs and 
eye 
@, one ick, Ui, Ss.; earthen poots, 3s,; peuter 

5 UL eheares and stooles, 8 Bibles. 10s.; 
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The debts of Thomas Abott: to Elder Whee i . 
Mr. Pane, 11i. 48,; William Law, 2li. 158, 6d. Thomas Wank 
8s.; John Grant, Gs.; Henery Ryly, 5s; James Barker, 9s; 
John Jonson, 1. 6d.; Goodman Sociie. 15s.; Samuel! Pla 
6s.; John Trumball, 2s, 8d.; John Borbanke, 68; Richard 


\\ \ 
\ 
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humbs, 1s.; Docter ffuler, 11i.; Goodman Kinsman, 2s. 2d. ; 


Samuell Plumer, 8s. ; Exesekell Northen, 2s.; Wiliam Tene, 


Sticknah, 6e.;.Mr. 

5a; Wiliam Boynton, 2s.; Mr. Jewet, 5li. 14s,; Thomas 

Abot brother to the deseased, 51i.; total, 291i. 178, 7d. 
Essex Co. Probate Files, Docket 187. 


Administration on the estate granted 24: 9: 1659, to his 
widow Dorothy, his will naming no executor. Tpswich Quar- 
terly Court Records, vol. 1, page 83. 


Estate or Jogzvua Conant or Saem. 


Administration on the estate of Joshua Connant, who died 
intestate in England, ted 29: 9: 1659 to Mr. Thomas 
Gardner. Amount of inventory of his estate in New Eng- 
land, 321i, 63, Salem Quarter” Court Records, vol. 4, leaf 35. 


tory 
John Browne and Richard Prince: One bed, one Bolster, 
suit of Curtayns and valiants, one Rug and a Blankett 
matt, Sli.; five p of shetts and @ half 
kins, 3 table Cloths, li. 7%; fowr pilow bears, 1li. 


regia Pande dor haga 106. ; one 
one payr lyrns, 3s,; to Siva, two 3e.; one pa 
of tals antl So “conte: te 01.1 eo eae Doe eal 
blankett, 6s,; for wooll, 4s.; 5 stools, 9; 9 Charrs, 13s; 
table, 1li.; for divere howehowld implements, Se. 6d. ; 
bras and Iron, ili. 10s.; one chest, one box, 1li.; one 
pett, two Coshens, 5s, ; ane 

108,; mony and platt, 1li. 4s.; for 6 , Sli; one kradle, 
4s,; one bedsted, 10s.; total, 321i. 6s Essex Co. Quarterly 
Court Files, vol. 5, leaf 62. 

Mr. Thomas Gardner, appointed by the last court as ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Joshua Connant, deceased, 
brought in an acount of the said estate June 26, 1660, and was 
discharged, Salem Quarterly Court Records, vol. 4, leaf 39. 


Mr. Thomas Gardner’s account: a note of what was dewe 
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: 

He 
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ee ee tee: 


a . 
a bushell of wheate, 5e.; 3 bushels of Indian Corne, 9a.; payde 
for him to Jone Cotta, 11s,; dew to Joseph Gardner for $3 
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essex county. 805 en] | 
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yeares rent for his house at 3li. @ yere, 9li; payd for him Estate oF Jaxes Moores or Has cece 
to Richard Prince, 13s.; peyd to Mr. Browne, 101i; payd to “The fift day of the fift Moneth one thousand six hundred 
Mr. Crommell, li. 188.’ 11d,; total, 351i, 7%, 11d. fifty & nine: was made this last will: of James Moores: at 
Hugh Jones testified that while he lived with his master Hammersmith: as followeth I James Moores being now 
Gardner, the latter wintered eight sheep for Joshua Connant, visitted by the hand of god with great sicknes & wenknes: but i 
and de carried in wood to his wife, “I gesse” upward of perfect memory & hauing my rnderstending: do Committ 
of thirty loads, also corn and wheat, etc, my body to y* Graue & my spirrit to god y* gane it: He 
Jone (her F mark) Cotta, wife of Robert, testified, 20 my outward Estate that the lord hath brag ot a 
4: 1660, that she received of Thomas Gardner of Salem, I of on this wise, One Cow y' is now feeding | 
eleven shilli ee auawing of Jamon Here alge giue to my litte daughter: Dorothy: to be sold & Improved 
one summer. Phillip Cromwell's receipt dated, June 1 to y* best aduantage as y* lord Se pldacnaphalg BA : 
1659, from “ould m* Gardner” for a debt of Sli. 18s. 114, of my said child. as for the rest of my estate: all Just ' 
Bssex Co. Quarterly Court Files, vol. 5, leaves 116, 117. = being honestly paid: in y* first place ogee, - 
Remayning I doe give & bequeath to my beloved 
EstaTe or Gronor Nourox or SaeM. Moores: both a kaa gg to ie vl bor peal tor 
Administration on the estate of George Norton her good & Comfort & for y* accomplishment of this my last 
29: 9: 1659 to his wife, Mary Norton. Salem Quarterly will I doe appoynt Oliver Purchis & John Clarke Louing 
Court Records, vol. 4, leaf 35. freinds to be my ouerscers to whose loueing cape) ee 
Inventory of the estate of George Norton, taken 22: 7: Committ this my last will & the oversight o° my ss 0 
1659, by im Porter and Jacob Barney: His wearing ap- - ek erent aged ee 5 iad — 
parel, ; ® bead with bolsters blankets & rug, Sli.; 3 flock vg vnto signe with my hand. Signum of 
Ti apy 3 pee co rane i cenate & 1 table st James ITIL Mowres 
cloth, napkins, aire of pilli i, 108. ; Beadstead, 5s. ; ie oseph Jenckes, Juner. i 
1 tronke, 2 Chis, af, 10s; 1 tabell-bor, 1 forme, $ Cher, = Witness east salem comet Diaz 1600 by Jooeph Jenkes, | 
; riinge 8, , spitt, : if . 5 
be 1 Bras eta, 1 bras fan, tele & wer Faget ‘ Sr. Essex Co, Quarterly Court Files, ents aaa | 
; in peutter, ; 4 musskets & a small peace, 2li.; sawes, DS: brought in the will of ushand, 
axes with other tooles, 2li. 183, Gd.; flaks, 1li.; 6 bs ln py 1659, Wo ieee or and she was i 
akers of Indian Corne, 5li.; in whente, 51i.; Barley, 16s.; in "Ads appointed administratrix of the estate. Salem Quarterly 
6li,; A ili.; & mare & colt, 15li.; a colt of a year _ ‘court Records, vol. 4, leaf 35. 
Cotes, Lali: # Sos, SL a page CoA, ens eeike” = Ruth, widow of deceased, t in an inventory of the 
wes, ; rs, 5li.; i: 3 4, ss , 39. 
Ili. 10s.; total, 134]i. 118. 6d, a estate. Salem Quarterly Court degre adgon ee, 
cas - " Be Inventory taken by J Jenckes and John Hai . 
Petition of Freegrace Norton and John Norton, children : Swine, pewter, two brass Tron potts & kettles, a fire- 
of George, for division of the estate. Mother Mary Norton a we & potthooks, 4 wedges, 2 beetle rings, ing &p- 
mentioned. Children: Freegrace, aged twenty-four years; 4 _ 1, sheets, shirts, a table Cloth, 3 hatts, a flockbed, 3 
John, twenty-two; Nathanyell, twenty ; , ; a ws, a Cubbart & Cubbart Cloth, a Chest, one 
aged eighteen; Mary, aged sixteen; M ttabell, aged four- rr of Iron, Linnen wheele, 3 pr. of shooes, ——; a 
i Sarah, aged twelve; Hannah, aged ten; Abigail, aged ee ey taking, tu; cher UA Lanter te ye 
eight; Elliza 


te = ; tools p Colliers se, 
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allver wine Cupp, 140; 5 pewter dishes, 2 56 re, 5s. ; 
6a T fanilt 94 a) 5 Cine ta; 9 elt sles 
2s. 6d.; 1 i 3 6 r : 
Small Caps, &s.; 1 bear bowl, 1 beaker, 1 

a oS) ee 2s.; 1 and morter, 
Pine be Boe mee 
138.; 1 bras § : 

i. by = ag ipi and 


Eiere 
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gf 
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+ 1 Cuberd, 10s.; old Iron, 6s. ; 2 Chairs, 
the leantoe Chamber, in lumber, 2s.; Earthen 


1 firnas, 5Ji.; tubs and sive, 14¢.; 1 laser and 

6a.; old Cask in the Cow house, Ili. 3s.; in the 

: 1 flock bed and bolster, 11i. 106.5 1 

d ruggs and 2 blankits, 1i. 2s.; 1 old straw bed 

s.; in old and other lumber, 10s. ; 2 sives, 43.5 

i. 10s; 1 enw, 11i.; 1-2 0 Skiff, 11i.; 1 sarvant boy for 

e, Sli; 1 yearling, 1i.; more in depts, 511i, 

.; total, 248i. 13s, 2d. ts owing, 1201i. s. 11d. 
County Quarterly Court Files, vol. 12, leaf 113. 
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Estate oF Samvri SHarr or SaLem. 


Mr. Samvell Sharp of Salem, dying intestate, about ten 

rs ago and no inventory of his estate mtn, hey brought 
ae this present court, and it appearing that there was 
but little estate and on account of the estate not being ad- 
ministered at the time, the wife of the deceased had lived 
upon the town, court 27: 9: 1666, ordered that 251i. be al- 
lowed to the children to be divided among them by the select- 
men of Salem and the remainder to remain in the selectmen’s 
hands for the widow. Salem Quarterly Court Records, vol. 
4, page 173. 

Inventory taken June 18, 1664, by John Browne, sr. and 
Hillyard Veren: Dwelling house & about 3 Acres of ground, 
5Oli.; a sow & 2 piggs, 1l.; one feather bead, 1 pr. blanketts, 
1 oid Rage 2 pillowes & 1 bolster, aii; & very old Sock 
beads & 2 2li.; an old beadsteed, with curtaines & 
yalenc, Ili, 10s.; a side Cubboard, 15s.; an old table & 2 
etooles, 10s.; one chest, 6 smale old chaires, 10s. 8d.; 2 old 
emale kettles, 2 skilletts, scumer & warming pan, 1li. 6s.; a 
pestle & morter, 4s.; 2 haukes, 1 pr. of tongues, a spitt, 12s. ; 
a emale Iron pott broaken & hoocks, 3s.; a cha dish & 


a 
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smooth Iron, 2s, 6d.; old_earthen & glasses & other 
lumber, 3s.; pewter, 17. 6d.; a & 5 old cooumy 
spoones, Sa.; old bookes, 12.; 6 old Cource napkins, 68.; 3 
table cloathes, 6 pillow beeres, 10s.; 5 old sheetes, Ili. 58; 1 
boule, tray & a pr. of bellows, 2s.; 2 smale beere vessells, 2s. ; 
2 old tubbs & a paile, 2s. $d.; a baskett, old chest & old bar- 
ell, &s.; total, 671i. 1a. 4d. Estate debtor to men, 
101i. Keser County Quarterly Court Files, vol. 12, leaf 25. 


Estare or Mrs. Evizanerm Sovppen or (Sale ?). 


Mr. Hen. Bartholomew, administrator of the estate of 
Eliz, Seudder, brought in an inventory and it was allowed 
27: 9: 1666. After the debts were paid, the remainder was 
to be disposed of according to the will of the husband of 
eaid Eliza. Salem Quarterly Court Records, vol. 4, page 177. 


Inventory of the estate of Elizabeth Scudder, widow, taken 
by Henry Hillyard Veren, administrators: 
One house With tue coves of lends alengings te 3 pt, of 3 
in orchard, 24]i.; debts, Henry Josline, 7li.; Ne Car- 
rill, 2li.; Giles , Ya. 6d.; total, 331i. 7s. 6d. Debts she 
oweth, 101i. 128, 9d. Essex County Quarterly Court Files, 
vol, 12, leaf 32. 


Estate or Ratru Tompxins or Sates. 


Administration on the estate of Ralph Tompkins, de- 
ceased, granted 27: 9: 1666 to John Tompkins, and he pre- 
sented an inventory. Court ordered that the five acres of 
land mentioned in the inventory be given to said John, and 
after all debts were paid that the remainder of the estate 
be given to Mary, da of John Foster. Salem Quar- 
teriy Cowrt Records, vol. 4, page 177. 


Inventory of the estate of Ralph Tompkins of Salem, taken 
12: 9: 1666, by Thomas Gardner and John Kitchin: Five 
acres of land, 7li. 10s,; 1 cow with ye fodder to keep her 
this winter, 5]i.; 1 swine, 2li.; 1 brass kettle & 1 fryeing pan, 
lli, 26.; 1 hake & 2 emall washing Tubbs, 4s.; 1 payle & 4 
Trayes, 5s.; a percell of Indian corne in ye eare, li. 108.; 2 

sh. of pease, Y8.; 4 bush. of barley, 18s.; 1 Tron pott & a 
paire of pott hooks, 10s.; a emall percell of Lynnen yarne, 
8s.; a warming pan & 2 brass ckilletts, 1 eae & mor- 
ter, 28.; 4 dishes & a latten can icke, Ss.; 1 lat- 
ten Tunnill & 2 earthen dishes, 1s.; a smoothing Iron, 1s.; 
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an old chest & some other old stuffe, Gs.; total, 201i. 19s. 
Debts owing, 5li. 


Samuel mark) Aburne, aged fifty-two years, 
that at the burial a the wife of Ralph Tom 


thed all her property to Mary Foster because ehe had 
ee append yxy eg ts her long sickness, doing for 
her what nobody else would Tompkins replied that he 
fully agreed to this but he would like to have the use of it 
during his life and he would rather increase than diminish 
it, Before making his will he would first talk with his son 
Foster, and deponent t ht that it was his intention to 
give what he had to Mary . Also that Tomkins was 
of this mind when he was removing to Bridgewater, and 


F 
Es 


never to see him again, deponent reminded 


Me atl weak) Gael aged about fift de 
; ut fifty years, deposod 
“on ho ail tar ek ahr willed all to 


Edward Grove, aged about forty years, deposed. 

Nathaniel Felton, aged about yeare, deposed that 
Tompkins desired to have the bed other household stuff, 
but if he removed to Bridgewater to his con Samuel's ete. 
Essex County Quarterly Court Piles, vol, 12, leaves 33, 54. 


Eerare or Ricnarp Jonson or Lyxx. 


“The Last wil], & testimonye off Richard Johnson of Lynn 
in the Countye of Essex being weake of bodye but off good 
memorye & understanding this two, & twentyeth daye of 
August An° 1666 Imp" I bequeath my bodye to the earth, & 
my spirit to y* Lord y* gaue it & 2ly I bequeath to my sonn 
Dan": Johneon that Lott J bought off Jolin Pearson usually 
called Churchmans Lott as alsoe that Lott Joyneing to it 
called Thornes Lott, alsoe twoe acres of Fresh meadow age 
in the great meadow in the Countrye as alsoe twoe acers o 
salt marsh in Rumnye Marsh which is pte of that Lott I 
bought of Richard Blood (viz) hee the sd daniell to take poe- 
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session of it to him his heires, & assignes ||for ever|| when 
he comes to bee at y* age of twentye one yeares or at his 
mariage if hee beffore (this being to be vnderstood 
concerning thornes 


rntill the deseace of his mother & then to it, & alsce 
pte of that abous written which 1 boug 
as 
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Richard (his O mark) John 
Witness: Thomas Laughton, James Axey and 
Mansfeild. 
Proved in Salem court 27: 9: 1666 by Thomas Laughton 
= arse Axy. Essez County Quarterly Court Files, vol. 
2, . 
Will of Richd. Johnson, deceased, was proved upon oath 
of Mr. Tho. Laighton and James Axy. Salem Querteriy 
Court Records, vol. 4, page 177, 


Inventory of the estate of Richard Johnson of Lyn, taken 
18; 7; 1666, by Thomas Laughton, James Axey and Henry 
Collins: In corne, 5li. 14s.; in weareing clothes, shoos and 
stockings Tli. 16s.; three paire of sheets, 11i, 15s,; one straw 
hed, 10s.; linnen & Cloath, Ji. Ds.; sackes, tow 
bread sheets and re spin clonth, 2li.; one bed stead 
an bedinge one it, . inge wheels, a tube, chest & 
& press, 178,; old beding & a bedstead, 1)i. 108.; in yearne, Ili. 


Ee 
rE 


108.; a tube & the mault in it, 88.; in woole, 16a.; in cheese, 
Sli. 108.; one peece of new woollen cloath and buttens, 1li. 
1%2.; tow pair of sheets and three shirts, 2li, 178.; five Pil- 
lowbears and tenn Napkins, 1li. 108; one bolster tick & a 
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1 bi booke, 126.; 1 sermon booke, 4s.; 1 
Ta y ny OA FE ea Dertiies 
Y barrells ; William Curttice 


said Flint was debtor; also 4li. paid by Flint & rt of 161i. 
ba, that the inven credits Smith and G 


Attested in Ipswich court Sept. 29 1668 by Thomas Flint 
that this inventory was the estate of which his father died 


Whereas there was some land to be divided by the will of 
Tho. Flint, deceased, to his sons Tho. and Joseph, = 


ohn Pickering, together with one whom eaid 
Thornas was to choose, to see it done. Salem Quarterly Court 
Records, vol, 5, leaf 74. 


Thomas Putnam, John Pickering and Thomas Flint being 
chosen by the court to make a division between Thomas and 
Joseph Flint of land given them by will of their father, 
Thomas Flint, deceased, and finding Thomas Flint in posses- 
sion of the w have’ ollotted and set out to J as his 
part according to his father’s will as followeth: of t farm, 
which was formerly Mr. H ‘s of the upland the east 
end of the farm, the whole breadth of the farm bei the 
length of this Jand laid out to Joseph and his bread lies 
rom the outermost corner bounds of the farm inwards at 
each end fifty six poles; of the meadow of said farm we allot 
three acres and half bounded on the east, north and south 
with his own land above mentioned, and on the west with Tho. 
Flint’s meadow; and of the fifty acres that was of 
Robert Goodale, his part we have laid out in the middle of 
said fifty acres in breadth thirty three poles at the west end 
Socuiel with two red ceks both at Norise’s brook and at the 
east end Ghy Pe ant one half poles, Also it is agreed by 
both parties that they and their heirs forever shall each allow 
convenient highways for carting. Essex County Quarterly 
Court Files, rol. 33, leaf 79. 


-_ 
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_ GUARDIANSHIP OF Joux Fut or Saem. 

Jno. Flint, son of Thomas Flint, made choice of William 
Flint, his uncle, as his guardian, and it wae slowed by i 
a 1668. m Quarterly Court Records, vol. 5, 


Esrate oy Prtuir Kyron or Torsrretp. 


Administration upon the estate of Philip Knight, granted 
24: 9: 1668, to his wife M "y, who in an inventory 
amounting to 106li. 185. ordered to the eldest con, 


20li., and 101i. each to Philip, Rebeca, Elizabeth and Mary, 
at age or at marriage, and the widow was bound for the 
dren’s portions. Salem Quarterly Court Records, vol. 5, leaf 


Inventory of the estate of Phillipe Kni taken by John 
Putnam and Thomas Fuller: Two cows, 5 two oxen, 14li.; 
two steres, Sli.; two young cattle, 4]i.; one mare, 5li.; five 
ewine, 5li.; feather bed with furni 6g ae lia; 
wereing clothes, 4li,; wooding lumber, i.; Beefe & poreke, 
2li.; Irron were, Sli. 16a. : Brasee were, 21i, 12s; Indian Corne, 
Gli.; Rie & Barley, 2li.; hoopes, Sli; hempe & flax, 3li.; Cot- 
ton woole, 2li.; two beeds & furniture, 5li.; five pare of shetes, 
I pare of pillowbyes, 15s.; table cloth & nap- 
kines, 1li.; five sackes & winno shette, 1li.; new Cloth & one 


There were five children, Jonathan, 26 years ; Phillep, 
aged 23 years; Rebeca, aged 17 years; iza, aged 13 years; 
Mary, 11 years. Essex County Quarterly Court Files, 


Esrare or Wriiiam Watrox or MansLenran. 


Administration on the estate of Mr. William Walton, in- 
testate, granted 24: 9: 1668, to Elizabeth Walton, the widow, 
who brought in an inventory. The house and land in Mar- 
blehead were to be held for security. Salem Quarterly Court 
Records, vol. 5, leaf 18. 


Woodcock, Sli; to William Huet, ili. 12s.; to James Denes, 
Ss.; total, 1201. 6s. 10d, Due from the town, 391i. 
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Inventory of the estate of Mr. William Waltan of Marble- 
head, pect deceased, taken Nov. 23, 1668, by John Peach, 
er, and Samll, Wetd: Dwelling house with « garden & 
orchard, 1201i.; parcell of land bounded with Mr. Mavericks 
land on y* one side & Rich, Rowlands land on the other side, 


: 
E 
5 
: 
F- 
5 
3 
re 


- 1 silver bowle & 1 saltseller, Sli.; 2 potts 
: 1 table Cloth, és. 6d., napkins, 6s., 128. 
lli.; 2 tables, _— ase 1 
viz.; 2 ee, 1 paire 
paire breeches & 1 old dublett, sil; total, 


m ee ; { 
Gite 
eee 
ih 
F 
3, 

i 
: 


Walton, 


Ht 
fe 
ts 
E: 
Ped 
z 
BE 
3 
eS 
g 
H 


children, Besser Fy the eldest, to have a double a of 
which he had already received 30li., and Samuell 
of his portion. Salem Quarterly Court Records, vol. 5, 


a of 
called Williams’ lot at Gli, and the parcel on which 
his house stands at Sli, Esser County Quarterly Court Piles, 
vol, 14, leaf 132. 


Whereas by an order of the County court held at Salem 
June 29, 1669, the estate of our father Mr. William Walton, 


ving had | 





Walton and Martha ey Og 40li. of was 
confirmed ; Robert Bartlett shall for 201i. of debt paid by him 
have that part of the lot whereon his house stands; 

ly, the eldest eon to have his 
one 


ness: Samuel Cheever, William Bartlett. Bssex County 
Quarterly Court Files, vol. 45, leaf 12. 


Esrare or Writiam Wuirreeper or Trswion.* 


Administration having been ted to Thomas Whitridge 
and the debts exceeding the amount of the estate, court Apr 
28, 1669, ordered that all creditors make return to the clerk 
Re 5 a uk oan Cat 

em pewich meeting houses. Ipswich Quarterly Court 
Records, vol. 5, page 95. 

Inventory of the estate of William Whiteridge, deceased 
Dec. 9, 1668, taken Dec, 16, 1668: the Dweling howse with 
fences about it and Ladere, 101i.; two bulocks and two cowes 
and a young calfe, 201i, 10s.; a bull & two calves, dli, 6s,; a 


*See also Records and Files of the Quarterly Courts, Easex 
County, Mass., vol. 4 (1014), p. 114. 7 
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pietiens enh otas seek Sten. Se We). te ae Dee 
one & one warming pan, 1li. 15e.; one Beed 
furnitur, ok total, 12)i. S. Findlebted to several men, 
501i, 

Attested in Salem court 28: 9: 1673 by Arabella the relict, 
and the court ted her of administration. Pssex 
County Quarterly Court Files, vol. 20, leaf 121. 


Eetate or Jostan Watton or (ManpLeHeEap?). 


“We whose names are underwritten being present with 
Josiah Walthom when he was brought in first from Sea after 
his wound by the lightning, on June 23, 1673, affirme & de- 
clare that upon the Companys motion to y* s* Josiah Waltom 
that he would setle hie estate He y* &* Josiah Waltom being 
of perfect memory and apprehensive of his dissolution, did 
declare that his Will was that his Brother Nathaniel] Wal- 
tom, and his sister Martha Munjoy should have his grey 
horse for their owne betwixt them, and his other estate he gave 
it to his Mother Waltom, for her use, & benefit, during her 
naturall life, and after her decease to be disposed off by her, 
and divided among his brothers Nathaniell & Samuell Wal- 
thom and his three sisters, Martha Munjoy, Elizabeth Conant 
and Mary Bartlett to enjoy an equall part, all alike, saving 
that his sister Munjoy should have the a and that 
y* land should not no out of y* name of althome.” 

Samuell Cheever, Moses Mareri James 

Proved 27: 9: 1673 by Moses Maverick and James Dennis, 

and Eliza Walton, the widow, was appointed administratrix. 


Inventory of the estate of Josiah Waltown, deceased, taken 
Nov. 4, 1673, by Samll. Ward and James Dennes: 80 much 
paid aD oy of his father’s dept, 211i, 4s, 10d,; what his 
father left him, 30li.; due him from Robert Bartlett, 201i. ; 


from John Furbish, Gli, 19s.; from Nickolas Meritt, 1li.; . 


from John Pedrick, 10s, Gd.; from Richard Clatterie and 
Joseph Doliver, 2li.; from Mr. William Brown, sr., Tli. 10s. ; 
from Mr. Fich of Boston, 1li, 3; due from Mr. William 
Brown, jr., for his part of a fishing voyage, ——; due from 
Captain Smith, 108; 1 hore, Sli.; 2 guns, 2li.; 1 Cow, 3li. 
10s.; heifer, 40s.; 1 yearling, 25%; 8 yards of linen Cloath 
at 3. pr. yd., 1li. 4s.; 13 yds, of linen at 21d, pr. yd., 1]i, 2s. 
§d.; 2 1-2 yd. of sarg at Ss. pr. yd., 128. 6d.; Curtins and 
vallins, 2li.; 1 Small rugg, 148.; waring Cloths, 21i, 10s; 1 
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quadrant and other instruments, 198.; 1 Coper ax, 1 adz and 
12 

se ittested in Salem court 27: 9: 1673 by Nathaniell Walton 

in whose possession the goods were. 

Bald County Quarterly Court Piles, vol. 20, leaves 11%, 120. 
There bein uncapative will of Josiah Walton presented. 

ani nttested by two witoceset, it was allowed, and Mrs. Elisa- 

beth Walton, his mother, was a administratrix. Sa- 

lem Quarterly Court Records, 5, leaf 71. 


Eerare or Joux Wittiams, Sx. or Newnvey.* 


“December : copy] 9": 1670; [The] last will & testamentt 
of Se Williams. Senior in followeth ; first of all I make 
my wife my Sole Executrixe [of] all my goods Land & Cattle 
Excepting what 1 [givJe to my Children as hereafter is ex- 

eed [m]y will is that my Sonne John shall haue care | 
fourth evission of vpland besides what hee have had all- 
r[ea]dy I give [to] my Sonne Joseph my house & orchard 
& house Lott, & [all: copy] y* Commanidge that belong to it 
& all my duck meadow [all: copy] this after m wifes deceace, 
alsoe I giue to Josep[h] [m]y Lott at y* f Rever ad- 
joyneing to my Sonn J[o]hnes, this hee is to haue at my 
decease I gine to my daughter Mary all my west meadow after 
my wiues decease, & also a quarter parte of my fourth de- 
vission of — this to have at my decease IT give my 
daughter Liddia all my Hast meadow after my wives decease 
& alsoe a plantting Lott next to Samuel! Semmons at ye west 
End of the Towne to haue it after my wiues decease, & alace 
I give her twenty acresse of my fourth devission to have 
at my my decease I giue to my daughter Sarahs childe, Sarah 
Eyres twenty acresse of vpland, of my fourth devission to 
have at my decease.” 

John Williams (seaL) 

Witness: William White, Mary (her M mark) White. 

Proved Mar. 18, 1673-4 by the witnesses before Nath. 
Saltonstall. 


Inventory of the estate of John Williams, Sr., deceased in 
Feb., 1673, taken Mar, 17, 1673-4 by William White and 
Henry Palmer: his dwelling house & houslott, 80li.; two 
Acresse meadow at the East meadow, J0li,; five Acresee 


* Copy, Norfolk Deeds, vol, 2, leaf 323. 
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Estare or Lor Conant or Satem. 





ing sicke and of doe 
(ED oe 





i 


my last will wherein in the cloth, 2li.; cusshion cloth, 68; spining 10s. ; 
first place, I do bequeth my oule unto god that gaue it, and 4 | chaige tell ston, ML; cotton welt 1 tin i hac bad Males 
my body to the grave in hope of a blessed resurrection: and e ecole gD sy CoN nee hah  hisene: 10s8.; a 
for my outward estate and 8, I doe bequeath and giue » | , 2 aki & warmingpan, 2li.; 2 Iron potts & 2 kittels, 
vato my fiue sonns to each of them fifty pound and vnto =~ | Dy Q1; @ muskets & § swords. 2i.; , auirons, & spittes, 
sonn Nathaniell the shop and tools ouer & aboue the rest, an 2li.; total, 7821i. 16s. 
vnto my flue daughters 7. to each of them, and Attested 26: 9: 1674 by the widow, executrix of the estate. 
this estate I leaue to lye whole unbroken till they come to , Essex County Quarterly Court Files, vol. 22, leaves 115, 116. 
ge: or fo marriage estate, and in the meantime, the ' ’ 
= os —_s my wife, = rataced &P Estate or Water Bastow (oF Manpiruzap?). 
pee, Lewis ig ini the estate of Walter Bouston, intestate, 
Serra snd thet, the end bo not ot oll pond off from Sul Orr br ums. ts ine kee: ae eee om 
my wife ouse an j that the e«- 
cschard dor her lists Sn thet my timeenestLooae hare reatory amounting to 11K, 6, 7a ow ata le 
& cow or heifer at her being married or going from my wife ee ot no eecalemieiececre: deste 
And for help vato my wite in this matier, I do intret and tlso Boston) 
pe Kempe mmerd meee t tout Eheoked me sae by Ae bh ogene Robert Barfet Ph Canvis Bed 
ercise ; hereun 
hand this 24 of the 7 month 1674.” Sead | ots amen all plo, Ge hee small pistes 
onan , 10s.; Three ; V 
Witness: Roger Conant, Exercise Conant. ' Ss.; one pare Sheets, 10s.; one Bed Cord, 1s.; Curtains 
Proved in Salem court 26: 9: 1674 by the witnesses, Vallens, 13. ; eg raphe ap tare err fan le! 
Inventory taken Sept, 29, 1674, by William Dodge, sr., and S dak iin tkiec tie cee octaves 
John Raimont: three oven at 4li. p., 121i; 10 Cows at 3li. Neck is, 64: ene Bend & en Ol ls. 6d.; Two 
10s., 351i,; 5 heifers at 21i, 10h.; 2 calves at 15e., 1h. old Shurts, Se. Three pater J $a.; one Basen, 16.; 
Slate NSD ibd foe oes nd ie ene pst, is 3d; oe pare of Cary 4; one Rare. 6. 
= ; aes a . Dishes, 28.; six n platter 
ag 150i. ; land improved, 19 akers, 1041i, 10s. ; meadow . roman ao exthen 1 waa one Glass, 6d.; 2 old 
~ — ier da nies Epes hatch ets, 1s. 6d.; one spaid, 1s.; one small Gun, 103; one 
_ ; T 
@welling house of his fathers, 160]i.; more land 5 akers & 6 Lock, 1s; one Hammer, 6d.; Two Baskets, Is. 6d Saige 
akers being purchased but not yet paid, 401i; an old barn & , Chests, 8s; one Booke, 1s. 6d,; one nig Aang by ; 
Ee Prere:, tL; = shop whase Rea Conant workes, Sli Oradell’ 1a 62.7 Byer ph and ae pinspe tts icra te 
ow Part of @ river hous, 2i.; an eight part of a ketch, Cart, 4s. 6d.; one Trundell Bedsteed, 38; one old hoe, in; 
ay thay, Nee ey Saael Sat, 8 1-0 shoes, one old Addz, 6d.; one Bedsteed, 10s.; Six Small Swine, 2li.; 
o hou head, Gti; nglish, ; total, 111i. 5s. 7a. 
bush., 13]i.; hay and fodder, 32 load, 201i.; « Cart a putt & | one Conte, 38a, ; total, is. 
a eledd, i.; plow i and cheina, W.; came, Loss 8 A Essex County Quarterly Court Piles, vol, 22, leaf 1 
sithes, 1li.; a bedsteed, bed, bolster & furniture, li. ; 
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standing never demanded til now, 2li.; William Sargent, 
Thomas J i 


for a settlement of the estate, and that then the administra- 
tors to the estate may, if the make use of the law to 
sue for that land which she 

Ipswich Quarterly Court Records, vol. 5, page 360. 


. each 
age, or shall by law choose guardians, and the rest of the es- 
tate to be to the widow and administrators for payment of 


Essex County Probate Files, Docket 7,239. 
jon 


In answer to the petiti of Thomas Johnson and Mary 
Davis of Haverhill, administrators to the estate of Ephraim 
Davis of Haverhill, court July 8, 1685, granted them power 
to sell so much land belonging to the estate as shall be neces- 
sary for the ends 

ass. Bay Colony Records, vol. 5, page 490. 


Thomas (his + mark) Davis of Norwich, Ct., acknowledged 
May 25, 1717, the receipt from his brother 





, ae, a. Ae eee ee |e 
a Oe oh ae TR |e 
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a of seven being his of the estate of his 


ther, Ephraim Davis of Ha Witness: Samuel 
Epbjaie De ya Ct, acknow May 27 
vis ay 
IVI, the sessipt trem his tpotke Bini Cee 
ing his portion of the estate of 
. Witness: Elisha Paine, John 


te 
va 
fs 
| 


F 
/ 
ig 
f 
i 
AT 
F 
: 


any lands of 
ly to them tendered, gi to 

Signed Jan. 18, 1719-20, Jeremiah (X) 
: Joseph (his/ mark) Peasle, Amos Singel- 


as above, signed and sealed April 13, 1720, 
7, Judith Kezar. Witness: Sawyer, Ju- 


request as above, signed April 15, 1720, by Patines 
(her A mark) Daves, wife of Me Devie Witness: Samuel 
(his K mark) Kinne, Jaini (her X mark) Mor. 

Essex County Probate Files, Docket 7,239. 


Estate or Roorr Conayr or Sauem. 


“The Last will & testament of Roger Conant dated the first 
day of the first month tba a Conant aged about eightie 
fiue yeares being of perfit understanding though weake & 


Ly 
rely 
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Eta 
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great pond by whenham or if my 
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Lot his ten children twenty ds to be devi 
my daughter sarahs children oot fine = 
rey 

ue ue d to her fine chil 
equally derided To Exercise his children 
betwixt them To adonirum Veren three 
to his sister Hannah twenty shillings and her 
dren each ten shillings. To my Cosen Mary Veren 
Hellier Veren three pound as also three pound 
daughters of my Cosen Jane Mason deceased to be devi 
amongst them including Loue Steevens her children a 


m ing apparrill I give and houshold impelments 
chiicuhe Gand of cal may pag ieee andl Sallie’ te 
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further my will is that my sonne Exercise be my Executor to 


ta Ting ered dae yt Win i 
senior to 


written.” = - 
Roger (his R C mark) Conant (szaL 
Witness: John eneek: Rextuente Balch. ‘ 
Proved in Salem court 25: 9m: 1679, by the witnesses, 


Inventory of the estate of Roger Conant, taken 
1679, by John Rayment and William Rayment: 200 Acore of 
land, 601i.; Liing at Dunstable not i 
to Elizabeth Conant & not payd for, 40li.; mor land 10 
201i.; land 10 Acors, 201i.; land 23 Acors, 591i; 2 A 
medow, 101i.; 2 Acors of land, 5li.; swampy land, 1li.; more 

1li,; 2 cows and a hors, 10li.; more cattell, 151i; 4 
cheep, 1li, 108; a bed & furnytur, 6li.; wareing closse an 
linin, 9li.; s Chest, tranck and box, 11.; other things, 1li.; 
total, 2581i. 108, 

Attested in Salem court 28: 9m: 1679, by Exercise Conant, 
the executor. 


4 
2 
2 


Eeser County Quarterly Court Files, vol. 32, leaves 25, 26. . 


Esratr or Isaac Goopate or SaLem. 


Administration upon the estate of Isaac Goodell, intestate, 
was granted 25: 9m: 1679, unto Patience, the relict, and John 
Pease, sr. An inventory being brought in and sworn to by ssid 
Patience it was allowed, the land to stand bound for ee- 
curity, that they administer according to law. 

Salem Quarterly Court Records, vol. 6, leaf 4. 

Inventory of the estate of Isacke Goodale, taken Oct. 23, 
1679, by Nathaniel Felton and Job Swinerton: his dwellinge 
house and orchard and the land thereunto belonginge, 1301. ; 
five acres es of —_ meadow, 111i.; 4 Cowes, 12li.; 
2 yearelings vantage, 3 i.; 1 horse, 10s,; 6 swine 1 yeare 
old & 6 piggs, Tli. 10s. ; 50 busbeles Indian Corne, 7li. 10s. ; 2 
busheles of Rye, 82.; 1 musket, 1 Rapier, powder and bullets, 
Ili, 10s.; on hed and bolster, 2 payre of sheets, an old Rug & 
blanket, some wollen and linnen yarne, 5li.; 2 Iron pots, a 


a 
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ea <Ghe 
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Savage, James, A Genealogical Dictionary of the First 
of New England, (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1860] 
(Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F7 S26) 

BAILEY, vol. 1, p. 94 - 95, 142 - 143 

CONANT, vol. 1, p. 440 - 441 

MANSFIELD, vol. 3, p. 148 - 149 

PIERCE, vol. 3, p. 426 - 432 

PEARSON, vol. 3, p. 433 - 434 

SIMMONS, vol. 4, p. 100 

WALTON, vol. 4, p. 404 - 405 


WOODWORTH, vol. 4, p. 647 - 648 


CONANT -12/10/94 00279.SRC 


Shipton, Clifford K. Roger Conant, A Founder of 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1944] 
(Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F67 C755) 
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John C. Clement + 6940 E. Girard 205 + Denver, CO 80224-2917 + 303-691-0613 


30 November 1994 


Christopher Andrle 
$554 Juno Drive 
Lake View, NY 14085 


Dear Chris, 


Thank you for the CONANT data. I think my data agrees pretty well with what you have. | have 
one question: What is the source of your information for having John WHITE as the father of 
Martha WHITE? 


To make the charts | am enclosing, | had to set up a dummy child in my database in order to 
bring in the WALTON and CONANT lines. He, the dummy, is in the same position your John 
CONANT ancestor would be. 


In my Family Group Sheets (FGS), you will note that | attempt to cite a source for each and 
every event with footnotes. Below the footnotes are a list of documents in my files. If you would 
like a copy, please try to refer to the document number (e.g., CONA003), otherwise I will have 
to go on a wild goose chase. 

The chart Ancestry of Lot Conant and wife Elizabeth Walton is included only to bring in some of 
the short narratives that | have in my database. The actual genealogy data is the same as on the 
FGS. 


Where is Lake View? | can not find it in my road atlas. | assume the town views Lake Erie and 
you are near Buffalo since you use freenet. buffalo. 


T enclose We Ting a 


Qu oer males Cousih , 


il be 
‘ 7 


fron paranet! £330.0104.21.PIDONET.ORG! Joho.Clemeatéscicon.alphacdc.com Tee Now 15 62:22:28 1994 
Heceived: froe netconsy.setcos.cos (uuep?-b.netcon.cow (163.179.3.2]) by freenet.buffalo.edu (8.6.8/8.6.4) with ESHTP id CAKOS434 for <ab 
$6idfreenet.baffalo.edud; Tue, 15 Bov 1994 62:22:21 -0500 . 
Received: frow scicos.alphacdc.com by metcoesv.netcoe.com with SUCP (6.6.4/SMI-4.1) 

id $A016533; Mow, 14 Mov 1994 23:16:00 -0800 
feceived: froe paranet .QUCP 

by scicos.alphactc.com (4.1/SMI-4.1) 

id AA27S62; Tue, 15 Sow 94 00:12:39 MST 
Received: by paranet.PIDONET.ORG (wailoutl.26}; Tue, 18 How 94 00:11:18 edt 
Date: Moa, 14 Bow 94 11:36:02 adt 
Message-Id: (12147. 2EC8SP16@paranet . PIDOMET.ORG) 
From: Joba. Clement@£330. 0104.21. FIDONET.ORG (Jobe Clement) 
Subject: CONANT / WALTON 
To: ab961@freenet.buffalo.edu 
I-Mailer: sailout v1.26 released 


Hi Chris. 
Quoting ah96i@freenet.buffalo.eds to joha clement os 13 How 94 19:54: 
ah) Prom: abS61bfreenet.buffalo.edu (Christopher J. Andrle) 


ab) Is that Roger CONANT of Cape Ane and Beverly, SA Ls your TT? 
ah) If so, bow are you descended? 


Yep, a short line as follows: 


Richard COWANT (1548-1630) 
themes CLARSE (1548-1630) 
‘Roger COMANT (1592-1679) 
:#Sarab HORTON (b. 1598) 

: Sarah COMANT (1628-1681) 
:.#Joha LEACH (27-1690) 


ab) I descend as follows: Roger - 1 
aby tet =-2 


While Lot COMANT is not in ay ancestry, 1 do descend from his father in 
lav William WALTON as follovs; 


Willian WALTON (1600-1668) 

+Elisabeth COOKE (?-1682) 

:Elizabeth WALTON {b. 1629) 

:#Lot CONANT (1624-1674) : 
Sanue] WALTON (1639-1718) <<cc-- I descend from this couple 
:#Sarab MAVERICE (1640-1714) <¢-- 


I vould be quite willing to exchange data and source isforsatios with 
you. Send se what you have via 0.$. Mail and I will respond in kind. 


John Clemest, 6940 £. Girard 205, Denver, CO 80224 303-691-0613 
InterBet: john.clement#£330. 0104.21. fidonet.org 


~~~ Glee Wave/#A v2.12 


John Clement - via ParaNet node 1:104/422 
OOCP: !scicon! paranet !User_Nawe 
IVTERNET: John.Clement£330. 0104.21. PIDONET.ORG 
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‘Girard 205, Denver, 


‘Prepared bys 


Ancestry of Lot Conant and wife Elizabeth Walton Page | 
Prepared by: John Chandber Clement, 6940 E. Girard 205, Denver, CO 30224 — 30 November 1994 


Pe Lot Conant. Bor, circa 1624’. Died, 29 Sep 1674, in Beverly, Massachusetts’. He married Elizabeth Walton 
(2), 1649". Children: 


A Durnmy Child Conant. 


Elizabeth Walton Bom, 27 Oct 1629, in Seaton, Devonshire, England’ Birth(2): 27 Oct 1632, in Seaton, 
| Devonshire, England’ She married, first, Lot Conant (1). 


7 She married, second, Andrew Mansfield 
THIRD GENERATION 


3 Roger Conant® Born, circa 1592". Died, 19 Nov 1679, in Beverly, Massachusetts’ Baptism: 9 Apr 1592, in Bast 
udleigh, Devonshire, England”. Prob of Est 25 Nov 1679". Roger Conant came to Plymouth from England in 1623 and 
in 1625 moved to Nantasket, later to Cape Ann. He was engaged m fishery and agricultural pursuits, and was the first 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
He married Sarah Horton (4), |! Nov 1618, in Saint Anns, Blackfriars, London, England* Children: 


i Sarah Conant. Died, 1620". Baptism: 19 Sep 1619". Burial: 30 Oct 1620, in London, England". 
ii Caleb Conant Baptism: 27 May 1620". 
1 ii = Lot Conant. 
iv. Roger Conant. Bom, 1626" 
v. Sarah Conant’, Born, circa 1628". Died, circa 1681'". She married John Leach'', son of Lawrence 
Leach and Elizabeth -—-—., before 1648'*. 
ve Joshua Conant. 
vi Mary Conant. She marned William Dedge 
viii Elizabeth Conant. 
ix. Exercise Conant. Christened, circa 1636, in Cape Ann‘’. Baptism: 24 Dec 1637" 


4 Sarah Horton Bom, circa 1598!" She married Roger Conant (3). 


5 William Walton". Born, circa 1600, in England’. Died, 9 Nov 1668, in Marblehead, Massachusetts”. William 
Walton was passibly bom in Seaton, Devonshire, England In New England, he first settled at Hingham, Massachusetts 
as early as 1635. By 1637, he was listed as a taxpayer m Marblehead, Massachusetts. He was the first minister of 
Marblehead where he served foe thirty years. 

An inventory of the estate of the late Wilham Walton was taken 23 November 1668 at Marblehead. On 29 June 
1669, the widow Elizabeth Walton was ordered to be the administratrix of his estate, and to keep the whole estate in her 
hand during her life, with the consent of thé children. The children agreed to thas arrangement. The estate was finally 
settled on 29 March 1683 (Probate Records of Essex County, Massachusetts, 2: 142-143). 

He marned Elizabeth Cooke (6). Children: 


i. John Walton Bom, 6 Apr 1627, in Seaton, Devonshire, England’. 
2 nt. Elizabeth Walton. 
i, Martha Walton Bom, 25 Apr 1632, m Seaton, Devonshire, England’ She married Benjamin 
Mountjoy. 
iv. Jane Walton, Bom, 1634, in Seaton, Devonshire, England®. Christened, 18 Feb 1633/4, in Seaton, 
Devonshire, England’ 
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v. Nathaniel Walton. Bom, 3 Mar 1635/6, in Hingham, Plymouth, Massachusetts’. Died, circa 1723'". 
Prob of Est: 29 Aug 1723" 

ve «Samuel Walton". Bom, 5 Jun 1639, m Marblehead, Massachusetts’. Died, 22 Mar 1717/8, in 
Reading, Massachusetts’’ Burial m Readmg, Massachusetts”. He marmed Sarah Maverick, 
daughter of Elias Maverick and Ann Harris. Samuel Walton was granted land on Marblehead on 
17 January 1663. A farmer and mariner, he served as tithing man, constable and selectman. Later 
he moved to Reading where his son Samuel and other relatves were lnving. 

vii. Josiah Walton”. Bor, 20 Dec 1641, in Marblehead, Massachusetts’. Died, 23 Jun 1673, in At 
Sea”. 

vill, Mary Walton. Born, 14 May 1644, in Marblehead, Massachusetts’’. She married Robert Bartlett. 


6 Flizabeth Cooke. Died, circa 1682, in Marblehead, Massachusetts She married William Walton (5). 
FOURTH GENERATION 


7 Richard Conant’, Bom, circa 1548, in East Budleagh, Devonshire, England*, Died, 1630, in East Budleigh, 
Devonshire, England’. Burial: 22 Sep 1630, in East Budleigh, Devonshire, England*. Prob of Est: 13 Oct 1631, in Exeter, 
Devonshire, England”. Richard Conant was church warden for the parish of East Budleigh im the years 1606 and 1616 


He marned Agnes Clarke (8), Feb 1578, in East Budleigh, Devonshire, England’ Children: 


i Joan Conant. Baptism: 20 Jan 1580” She married ---—---- Richards. 

ii. Richard Conant. Died, circa 1625, in Bast Budleigh, Devonshire, England” Baptism: 21 Feb 1582, 
in East Budleigh, Devonshire, England”. Burial: 3 Sep 1625, in East Budleigh, Devonshire, 
England”. Prob of Est: 3 Jan 1625/6, in London, England”. He married Jane Stade, 18 Sep 1609°’ 


in. Robert Conant. Died, 1633". Burial: 12 May 1638, in Bicton, Devonshire, England”. Prob of Est 
23 May 1638, in Exeter, Devonshire, England”. He married Elizabeth Morris, 14 Oct 1607, m East 
Budleigh, Devonshire, England”. 

iv. Jane Conant. Baptesm: 9 May 1584". She marned Thomas Knowles, 18 Sep 1609" 

v John Conant Baptiom: 18 Mar 1585/6, in East Budleigh, Devonshire, England” 

vi Thornas Conant, Baptism: 30 Apr | 587° 

vii. Christopher Conant. Baptism: 13 Jun 1588* He married Anne Wilton, 14 Sep 1619". 

3 vin, Roger Conant. 


& Agnes Clarke Bom, 16 May 1548, in East Budleigh, Devonshire, England”. Died, 1630, in East Budleigh, 
Devonshire, England’. Burial: 22 Sep 1630, in East Budleigh, Devonshire, England’. She married Richard Conant (7). 


9 Thomas Herten™. Bom, circa 1555, in England”. Died, circa 1620, in England”. Based on the baptisims of his 
first four children, Thomas Horton resided in the perish of St. James Garlickhithe, London and probably later in the parish 

of St. Martin in the Vintry, London. 
He married, first, Margaret Culverwell, daughter of Lawrence Culverwell and Unknown, circa 1580”. Children 
i. Thomas Horton. Bom, circa 1580". Baptism: 13 Nov 1530, in St James, Garlickhithe, London, 

England”. 
wu Lawrence Horton Born, circa 1581". Died, circa 1609" Baptism: 22 Oct 1581, in St James, 
Garlickhithe, London, England". Prob of Est | May 1609" He married Katherine Hughes, circa 

1608", 

ii, Elizabeth Horton, Born, circa 1533" Baptism 11 Mar 1582/3, in St Jarnes, Garlickhithe, London, 

England", 
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iv. Margaret Hertew. Bom, circa 1584". Baptisnn 22 Mar 1583/4, in St. James, Garlickhithe, London, 
England'’*. She married Richard Culverwell, 8 Sep 1613, in St Ann, Blackfriars, London, 
England”. 
v. John Herten. Bom, circa 1586'*. He married Elisabeth Crowley, 18 May 1626, m St. Margaret, 
Moses, Lomdon'* 
He marned, second, Catherine Satehfield (10), cerca 1597". Children: 
4 vw «Sarah Horton 
vi. Parnell Horton. Born, circa 1600", Died, Mar 1662". Burial: 13 Mar 1661/2, in St. Margaret, 
Moses, London, England'* Prob of Est. 19 Mar 1661/2". She married James Wallles, 25 Feb 
1622/3, in St. Lawrence, Jewry, London, England'* 


10. Catherine Satehfield. Bom, circa 1569". Baptism: 27 May 1569, m St. Peter, Combill, London”. She marned 
Thomas Horton (9). 


i. William Cooke. He manned Martha White (12). Children: 

6 i Elrzabeth Cooke. 
2 Martha White She marred Willem Canale (11) 

FIFTH GENERATION 

13 John Conant® Bor, circa 1520, im Grttisham, Devonshere, England’. Died, 1596, in East Budlesgh, Devonshire, 
England*, Burial: 30 Mar 1596, in East Budleigh, Devonshire, England’. The Conant name has existed in England for 
centuries and is spelled and pronounced in several different ways. Where John Conant lrved, in the parish of East Budlesgh 
the name has been consistently spelled Conant and pronounced Co-nant with accent of the first syllable He marned 
unknown (14). Children: 

7 i Richard Conant. 
14 unknown. She manied John Conant (13). 


1S John Clarke. Died, 6 Apr 1585, in Colyton, Devonshire, England” Burial: 9 Apr 1585, in Colyton, Devonshire, 
England”. He marned Anne Macy (16) 


16 Anne Macy, daughter of William Macy. She married John Clarke (15), 9 Jun 1544, m Colyton, Devonshire, 
England”. Children: 


8 i Agnes Clarke: . 


17. Gilbert Satchfield. He married Anne 





(18). Children: 


io i Catherine Satchfield. 
ou. Kichard Satehfield. 


18. Anne -———_ She marned Gilbert Sateinfieid (17). 
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ar ' Stearns, Ezra S., Genealowscal and Family History of the State of NH. [New York, Chicago - Lewis Publishing 
Company, 1908] (Denver Public Library G929.1742 $799ge), hereafter cited as Stearns, Gen & Fam Hist, 3:1236. 


3 * Heninger, Hattie E. Walton, A Brief Historical and Genealogical Account, of the Walton Family in the New 
* — England States, the Westen States, and Canada with notes on some of the Allied Families [Salt Lake City, Utah - Privately 
published, ¢. 1972}. The book cover is imprinted Links of Walton History , hereafter cited as Henanger, Walton Family, 

p. 107. 


ay * Vital Records of Marblehead Massachusetts, (Salem, MA . The Essex Institute, 1903], hereafter cited as 
Marblehead VR, p. 539. 


22 * Steams, Gen & Fam Hist, 3:1235. 


eS7_ © Savage, James, Genealogical Dictionary, First Settlers of New England. [Baltimore - Genealogical Publishing 
Company, 1965] (Denver Public Library G929_174 $264ge), hereafter cited as Savage, p. 1:440. 


ale, * Conant, Frederick Odell, Conant Family in England and America, (Portland, Maine - Privately printed, 1887), 
hereafter cited as Conant Family, p. 99 


eL " Pope, Charles Henry, The Pioneers of Massachusetts, [Baltimore Genealogical Pulishing Company, 1965] (Denver 
Public Library G929.1 M38p), hereafter cited as Pope, Pioneers of Mass, p. 113. 


Pa * Cutter, William Richard, Genealogical and Personal Memows, Relating to the Families of the Sta of 
Massachusetts [New York » Lewis Histoncal Publishing Co. 1910, 4 volumes] (Denver Public Library G929.1744 
C983 get), hereafter cited as Cuter, Gen & P Memoirs, 2:1253. 


ae * Although there is no direct documentary evidence w prove that Sarah Conant married John Leach, the 
circumstances mdicating such a marriage are considered sufficient to warrant that statement [Conant Famuly, p. 135} 


ale —s ®- Conant Family, p. 136 
22 ~—" Heninger, Walton Family, p. 368-369, 
23 " bid, p. 368 
25 ™ Savage, p. 1:44. 
J? = * - New England Historical and Genealogical Register, [Boston . New England Historical and Genealogical Society, 
serial}, hereafter cited as NEHGR, 147-Jul 1993-238. 
23 = © Heninger, Walton Family, pp. 13-23, 107-108. 
2%  NEHGR, 34:Jul 1880-299. 
2? "" Heninger, Walton Family, p. 108. 
23 ™ Ibid, pp. 24, 109-110 
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g°  NEHGR, 96Jul 1942:240. 
2> ™ Heninger, Walton Family, p. 24. 
LS" Savage (4-404) says he was probably unmarried when he died at sea after being struck by lightning. 
2S Savage, 4.404 
YS ™ Heninger, Walton Family, p 110 
3 ns vem 1620] Dane Public Library G929.3744 Saath benehar chad Essex, uate 
2© * Conant Family, p. 52 
zo ™ Iba. p 56. 
zlo * Ibad.p 57. 
glo ™ Ibid, p. 58. 
28 ™ NENGR, 147:Jul 1993:235-238. 
24 © Ibid, 147 Jul 1993-235, 


a> ™ phid, 147Jul 1993-237. 
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HUSBAND: Dummy Child CONANT 
born: 
Died: (deceased) 
Father: Lot CONANT 
Mother: Elizabeth WALTON 


WIFE: 





CHILDREN (X = ancestor of preparer) oo 


Prepared by: John Chandler Clement, 4940 E. Girard 205, Denver, CO 80224 
Rel. to husband: i-Cousin 10 T Removed Kel. to wife: 





FAMILY GROUP SHEET 


HUSBAND: 
Borns 


Marre 
Dieds 
Fathers 
ftothers 


WIFE: 
Born: 
Born2: 
Father: 
Mother: 
Other h: 
1682: 


30 NOY 1994 2 


Lot CONANT 


circa 16244 i“ 
1647+ 

29 Gep 1474 ~~ 

Roger CONANT u~ 

Sarah HORTON p-~ 


Beverly, Nassachusetts* i 


ee ee 





—<—<—e 





Elizabeth WALT 
27 Oct 1429 

27 Oct 1632 ~~ 
William WALTON 
Elizabeth COOKE L— 


Seaton, Devonshire, Engiand# iil 
Seaton, Devonshire, Engiand® u~ 


Andrew MANSFIELD —~ 





CHILDREN = rer) 


Name: Duemy Child CONANT 
Born: 
Died: (deceased) 


= = 





ee 
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Prepared by: John Chandler Clement. 6740 E. Girard 205, Denver, CO 80224 
Rel. to husband: 96-GrandNephew Rel. to wife: 86-GrandNephew 
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HUSBAND: Roger CONANT* 
Born: circa ae 


Baps 9% Apr 15972 East Budleigh, Devonshire, England* Ya 
Marr: 11 Nov 1618 “e Saint Anns, Blackfriars, London, England* — 
Died: 19 Nov 14679 Beverly, Hassachusetts= L-— 


Prob: 25 Nov 1679* ~~ 
Father: Richard CONANT &, 


Hothers Agnes CLARKE Ft 


WIFEs Sarah HORTON L~ 
Borns circa isva> 
Fathers Thomas HORTON oe 
Mothers Catherine SATCHFIELD 


curt pRen( ) ancestor of preparer) Pe SE EE REI 


1 Nanex Sarah CONANT — 





Mi Born:* 
Bap: 19 Sep 16194 ~~ 
Died: 16200 ~~ 


Surieds BO Oct 1620 1 London, England® ~~ 





ee ee ee ee 


Name: Caleb CONANT “ 
Born:* (-—" 
Bap: 27 May 1620¢ 


=x WN 





Name: Lot CONANT 
Born: circa 16247 
Marrs 16497 _ 
To: Elizabeth WALT 
Died: 29 Sep 1474 Beverly, Massachusetts” wn: 


=u 





Name: Roger CONANT oe 


Born: 1626* 


s > 


Name: Sarah cone’. 
Born: circa i1626* 
Marr: before 16487 


Tos John LEACH 
Died: circa 16614¢ Fl 


nO 


ee es ee ee 


-.-Q 





ee 


Rel. to husband: 10G6-GrandSon Rel. to wife: 106-GrandSon 
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HUSBAND: Roger CONANT ~ 
WIFE: Sarah HORTON ae 


CHILDREN (CONTINUED) SESS Pt Ee ee EAE CAPER 











Mi Borns* il 
qi Name: Mary CONANT ae 
Fi Born:** ; 
{ Marrs** YW 
: To: William DODGE we . 
- 
8: Wame: Elizabeth CONANT “ 
Fi Born:** 
Sa 
7i Wame: Exercise conant —~ 
mt Chr: circa 1636 Cape Ann** ae 
i Bap: 24 bec 16357**, 
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the Families of the State of Massachusetis [New York + Lewis Historical 
Publishing Co., 1910, 4 volumes} (Denver Public Library 6929.1744 


CVO3Sqet),. hereafter cited as Cuter, Gen & P Memoirs, 251255. 
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7Stearns, Gen & Fam Hist, 3:12354. 
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HUSBAND: Roger CONANT 
WIFE: Sarah HORTON 


(CONT ) Se ae 


“Although there is no direct documentary evidence to prove that Sarah 
Conant married John Leach, the circumstances indacating such & garriage 
are considered sufficient to warrant that statement [Conant Family, p- 
1351. 


"Heninger, Hattie E. Walton, A Brief Historical and Genealogical Account, 
of the Walton Family in the New England States, the Western States, and 
Canada with notes on some of the Allied Families (Salt Lake Caty, Utah « 
Privately published, c. 1972]. The book cover is imprinted Links of Waiton 
History , hereafter cited as Heninger, Walton Family, p. Sd&. 


Ge) *conant Family, p. 136. 
(fe) **seva0e, pe 13441. 


Re eS 


Documents in the files of John Chandler Clement: 
CONA001 - Gen and Family History of New Hampshire, 3:1254-1256 
CONAOO2 - Gen and Personal Memoirs, Families of Massachusetts, 
25 1252-1254 

CONAOOS - Conant Family, pp. 47-58, 79-145 

CONA004 - NEHGR, 147:Jul 1993:2354-239 

LEACOO1 - Lawrence Leach of Salem, pp. S-%, 18-21 

WALTOO1 - Waiton Family. selected pages 

WALTOO4 — Savage, 12184-1685, 1:440-441, 3:64-47, 
32178-1683, 33426-4997, 4:404-405 

WALTOOS - Pioneers of Massachusetts, pp. S055, 112-115, 2680-281, 
306-309, 360-361, 476-477 
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HUSBAND: William WALTON UL 


Born: circa 1600 Englands ~~ 
Mare :> 
Died: 9 Nov 1660 <~ Marblehead, Massachusetts* L~ 








WIFE: Elizabeth COOKE L~ 

Born: 

Died: circa 1682 Marblehead, Hassachusetts® — 
Father: William COOKE — 
Nother: Martha WHITE en 


et ee a eee 


CHILDREN (X = ancestor of preparer) 


Name: John WALTON we 
Born: 6 Apr 1627 Seaton, Devonshire, England* i 


‘ 
i 
' 
23 Name: Elizabeth WALTON 
Fi Borns 27 Oct 1629 Seaton, Devonshire, England® L-—~ 
| Born2: 27 Oct 1632 Seaton, Devonshire, England  ~— 
H Marrs 146497 
t To: Lot CONANT 
t Marrs 10 Jun 1682¢ L~ 
t Tot Andrew MANSFIELD ~~ 
ae, ae RE NN Re ae ee 
i ae 
3i Name: Nartha WALTON 
Fi Born: 25 Apr 1632 \-——~ Seaton, Devonshire, England? -— 
‘ Narr:* 


i Tos Benjamin MOUNTJOY » 
Be RDS, Sette! aS A a 
4; Name: Jane WALTON L— 
Fi Borns 1634 Seaton, Devonshire, England* (L- 


i Chr: 18 Feb 1633/4 Seaton, Devonshire, England= nu 
aed RE rR a ey 


Name: Nathaniel WALTON — 


Si 
Mi Borns 3 Mar 1635/6 Hingham, Plymouth, Massachusetts? — 
| Died: circa 1723 uo 
| Prob: 29 aug 1723" | 
i . 
6| Wane: Samuel WALTON 
Mi Born: 5S Jun 16397 Harblehead, Massachusetts? | 
Xi Marres*? ue 
T Ri ae a a eee 
Prepared by: John Chandler Clement, 6740 E. Girard 205, Denver, CO 80224 
Rel. to husband: 9G6-GrandSon Rel. to wite: ¥6-brand3on 








@ 

@ 

@ 

®Heninger, Walton Family, p. 10d. 
® 
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HUSBAND: Walliam WAL TOW 
WIFEs Elizabeth COOKE 


CHILDREN (CONTINUED) 


H Daeds 22 Mar 1717/8 Reading, Massachusetts *° ee 
| Burieds Reading, Massachusetts** (~~ 
i 





' 
7) Names Josiah WALTON* ee ee. 


Mi Borns 20 Dec 1641 Harblehead, Massachusetts* 
| Dieds 25 dun 1673 U— at Seat® ) 


oo a RES OE Se ee ae a ae ee eee 
H 

8) Names Mary WALTON Lo 

Fi Borns 14 May 1644 WH Marblehead, Massachusetts** 
H Marrs4* 
' Tos Robert BARTLETT(-—— 


eo. SE cetyl nla tates acai icmaasnaae 


a ee ee ee Ce ee Be, ce eT —— 


@ *Heninger, Hattie E. Walton, A Brief Historical and Genealogical Account, 
of the Walton Famaly in the New England States, the Western States, and 
Canada with notes on some of the Allied Families (Salt Lake City, Utah + 
Privately published, c. 1972). The book cover is imprinted Links of Walton 
History . hereafter cited as Heninger, Walton Family, pp. 15-23, 107-106. 


6) *Ibid., pe 107. 


(» *Ibid., p. 13. 


*New England Historical and Genealogical Register, CBoston : New England 
Historical and Genealogical Society, serial}, hereafter cited as NEHOR, 


34:Jul 1660: 299. 








*tssex instatute, Probate Kecords of Essex County, Massachusetts 1655-1661, 
(Salem, Hassachusetts + The Essex Institute. 3 volumes, 17146-20] (Denver 
Public Library G929.5744 MS8i7pr), hereafter cited as Essex, Probate 
Records, 2:143. 


“Vital Records of Marblehead, Massachusetts, CSalem, ha : The Essex 
Institute, 1705), hereafter cited as Harblehead YR, p. 535%. 


"Stearns, Ezra S., Genealogical and Family History of the State of NH, CNew 


York, Chicago : Lewis Publishing Company, 1708) (Denver Public Library 
G9729.1742 S799ge), hereafter cited as Stearns, Gen & Fam Hist, $:1256. 


*Ibid., pp. 24, 107-110. 
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HUSBAND: William WALTON 
WIFE: Elizabeth COOKE 


REFERENCES (CONTINUED) J tT Ft 5 
@ *ONEHGR, 96:Jul 19422240. 
® *tHeninger, Walton Family, p. 24. 


@ *7Gavage (42404) says he was probably unmarried when he died at sea after 
being struck by Lightning. 


® 435avage, James, Genealogical Dictionary, First Settlers of New England, 
CBaltisore : Genealogical Publishing Company, 1965) (Denver Public Library 
G929.174 S264¢e), hereafter cited as Savage, 42404. 


(2) **Henanger, Walton Family, p. 110. 


NOTES 


Documents in the files of John Chandler Clements 

WALTOO1 —- Walton Family, selected pages 

WALTOO2 - Probate Records of Essex County, MA, pp. 22142-1435 

WALTOOS — NEHGR, 34:Jul 1880: 298-299 

WALTOO4 - Savage, 1:184-185, 1:440-441, 3:446-47, 
32178-1683, 32426-4979, 4:404-405 

WALTOOS - Pioneers of Massachusetts, pp. S0-55, 112-115, 280-261, 
306-307, 360-361, 476-477 

WALTOO6 - Vital Records of Marblehead, MA, p. 557 

CONA0OL - Gen and Family History of New Hampshire, $3:1234-1236 
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HUSBAND: Richard COMANT®L~ 


Born: circa 1548 East Budleigh, Devonshire, England* L~ 
Marrs Feb 1576 East Budleigh, Devonshire, England* (| — 
Died: 1630 East Budleigh, Devonshire, England* .- 

Buried: 22 Sep 1630 East Budleigh, Devonshire, Engiand* L- 
Prob: 1S Oct 1631 Exeter, Devonshire, England? L— 


Fathers John CONANT UL 


fothers unknown a: 


WIFE: Agnes CLARKE 

Born: 16 May 1548 “— East Budleigh, Devonshire, England &~ 

Died: 1430 "East Budieigh, Devonshire, England b— 
Buried: 22 Sep 1630 ~~ East Budleigh, Devonshire, England* ,— 
Fathers John CLARKE L~ 
Mother: Anne MACY 


RCL ee ae Ae ee 


CHILDREN (X = ancestor of preparer?) ee ee 
| 


1! Names Joan CONANT 

Fi Borns* 

t Bap: 20 Jan 1580% L~ 

: Marres® Lo 

Tos --------- RICHARDSL 


2i Names Richard CONANT ~~ 
ni Born:* ce 

i Bap: 21 Feb 1582 t— East Budleigh, Devonshire, England® @~ 

i Marr: 18 Sep 14077 -— 

Tos Jane SLADE 1 

| Died: circa 1625 [~~ East Budleigh, Devonshire, Enaland™ C—— 
i Buried: 3 Sep 1625 i East Budleigh, Devonshire, England=> 

| Prob: 3 Jan 1625/6 U—~ London, England® | — 


a 





a ee ee 





Si Names ee Conant’ ~ 
Mi Borns* 

| Marrs 14 Oct 1607 East Budleigh, Devonshire, England*L—~ 
{ Tot Elizabeth MORRIS ~— 

| Died: iat ms 

| Buried: 12 Hay 1636 Bicton, Devonshire, England 

; we 

u 


Probs 23 May 1636 Exeter, Devonshire, England® t— 





. = 
4) Names Jane ODNANT ~ 
Ft Borers \ at 


Prepared bys John Chandler Clesent, 4940 E. Girard 205, Denver, CO 60224 
Rel. to husband: 116-GrandSon Rel. to wifes 11G6-brandSon 
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HUSBAND: Richard CONANT 
WIFE: Agnes CLARKE 


Ra, ee ee eR 


| Marrs 16 Sep 14099 ~~ 
I Tot Thomas KNOWLES 


eC ee ee ees 


J 7 


Bap: 18 ar 1585/6 East Budleigh, Devonshire, Engiand* ,-—— 


Namer Fie — 
Born:* ee 
Bap: 30 Apr 1587* 


nem wee wee mm te ee ee 0 re tere ere 


Names aimee conant > 


Born:* 
Bap: 13 Jun sees 
Marr: 14 Sep 1619°'~ 


To: Anne WILTON ee 


Name: Roger CONANT? 

Born: circa 15927 

Bap: 9 Apr 1592 L—“East Budleigh, Devonshire, England® C-——~ 

Marrs 11 Nov 1618 \— Saint Anns, Blackfriars, London, England+*¢— 
To: Sarah HORTON 

Died: 19 Nov 1679 we Beverly, Massachusetts” a 

Prob: 25 Nov 17”, 


—_—— <= o& «= 


x2 ® 


—— — FO oe oe OH oe OE Oe 
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HUSBAND: Richard CONANT 
WIFEs Agnes CLARKE 
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HUSBAND: Thomas HORTON? ~~ L~ 
Born: circa 1555 England# 
Marr: circa i597? 
Died: circa 1620 Lb  England*)~ 
Other w: 
1580: Margaret CULVERWELL 


ee a a a 


WIFE: Catherine SATCHFIELD ail 
Borns circa 15677 


Bap: 27 May 1569 “— St. Peter, Cornhill, London2~ 


Father: Gilbert SATCHFIELD). 
Nother: ane <—--——— 


CHILDREN (X = ancestor of preparer) 
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Nase: Sarah HORTON 
Born: circa 15978 
Marr: 11 Nov 1618, ~ Saint Anns, Blackfriars, London, Engiand— 

Tos Roger CONANT | 


Name: Parnell HORTON L~ 
Born: circa 1600" i 
Harrs 25 Feb 1622/3 St. Lawrence, Jewry, London, England? ~~ 
To: James WALLES 
Died: Mar 164627 —— 
Buried: 13 Mar 1661/2 “st. Hergeret, Moses, London, England? 
Prob: 19 Mar 66s 
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HUSBAND: Thomas HORTON 
WIFE: Catherine SATCHFIELD 
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CONA001 - Gen and Family History of New Hampshire, $21234-1256 
CONA004 - NEHGR, 147sdul 19953234-259 
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iarmiietel, dale ican all 

Borne 

Marrs? 

WIFEs Martha WHITE 

Borns 

= r reparer) Saget be 
ti Namex Elizabeth cooxk 
Fi Born:* 
Xi Marrs* a 
Tot Williaa WALTON -~ a 
| Died: circa 1662 _— Marblehead, Massachusetts? 
= 7 

‘Heninger, Hattie E. Walton, A Brief Historical and Genealogical Account, 
of the Walton Family in the New England States, the Western States, and 
Canads with notes on some of the Allied Families [Salt Lake City, Utan ; 
Privately published, c. 1972]. The book cover is inprianted Links of Walton 
History . hereafter cited as Heninger, Waiton Family, p. 15. 

“Essex institute, Probate Records of Essex County, Massachusetts 1635-1661, 
(Salem, Massachusetts + The Essex Institute, 3 volumes, 1916-20) (Denver 
Public Library 6929.5744 MS8li7pr), hereatter cited as Essex, Probate 
Records, 221453. 
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WALTOO1 = Walton Family, selected pages 
WALTOO2 = Probate Records of Essex County, Massachusetts, pp. 142-145 


Prepared bys John Chandler Clement, 4940 E. Girard 205, Denver, CO 80224 
Rel. to husband: 106-brandSon Rel. to wife: 106-6randSon 
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HUSBAND: John CONANT*L~ 
Born: circa 1520 FOOTE Devonshire, England*t~ 
Marrs* 
Died: 1596 East Budleigh, Devonshire, England? —~ 
Buried: 30 Har 1596 re East Budleigh, Devonshire, England* Si 








WIFE: unknown 
Born: 


a a a 


CHILDREN (X = ancestor of preparer) 





it Name: Richard CONART* 

Hi = Borns circa i546 East Budleigh, Devonshire, Engiand* = 

Xt» Marrs Feb 1576 — East Budleigh, Devonshire, England* l—- 
H To: Agnes CLARKE 
i Dieds 1650 \— East Budleigh, Devonshire, England? ~ 
| Burieds 22 Sep 1650 East Budleigh, Devonshire, Enagland* 
{ Probe 15 Oct 1651 ( Exeter, Devonshire, England? tL 
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Prepared by: John Chandler Ciement, 6740 E. Girard 205, Denver, CO 80224 
Rel. to husband: 126~6randSon Rel. to wife: 126-GrandSon 
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HUSBAND: John CLARKE 


Marr: 9 Jun 1544 “ _— Colyton, Devonshire. England ~~ 
Died: 6 Apr 1585 “ Colyton, Devonshire. England? ~~ 
Buried: 9 Apr 1585 \~“ Colyton, Devonshire, England‘ —~ 





WIFE: Anne MACY ~~ 
Bon: we 
Father: William MACY L-—— 








Name: Agnes CLARKE 
Born: 16 May 1548'L~ ast Budleigh, Devonshire, England*t— 
Marre Feb 1578 “—" East Budleigh, Devonshire, England® “—— 
To: Richard CONANT — 
Died: 1650 ~~ East Budleigh, Devonshire, England™ ~~ 
Buried: 22 Sep 1630 \" East Budleigh, Devonshire, England® _-— 
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HUSBAND: Gilbert SATCHFIELD L~ 
Born: - 


a , 
Marrs* , 


WIFE: Anne <——-—-- 
Borns 


CHILDREN (X = reparer 
i 


ii Names Catherine SATCHF ep 

Fi Borns circa 15677 f 

xi Baps 27 May 1569 “St. Peter, Cornhill, London# ae 
i Marra circa 15979 ~~ 
i Yor Thomas HORTON (-~ 





ae See © ea en Sas 
i 

2t Names Richgré SATCHFIELD a 

h! Borns? 
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4New England Historical and Genealogical Register, [Boston : New England 
Historical and Genealogical Society, seriall, hereafter cited as NEHGR, 
147:Jul 19933 236. 


@) 2Ibid., 147sdul 19932235. 
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CONAGO4 -— NEHGR, 147:dul 19953254-237 


Prepared by: John Chandler Clement, “6940 E. Girard 205, Denver, CO 80224 7 
Rel. to husband: 126-GrandSon Rel. to wife: 126-6randSon 
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HUSBAND: William MACY 
Borne 


ee ee ee 


WIFEs 


H 

1} Names Anne HACY 

Fi Borns* 

xi Maret 9 Jun 1544 Colyton. Devonshire, England 
{ To: John CLARKE 
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“Cutter, William Richard, Genealogical and Personal Memoirs, Relating to 


the Families of the State of Massachusetts (New York ¢ Lewis Historical 
Publishing Co., 1910, 4 volumes) (Denver Public Library 6929.1744 


CvaSqet), hereafter cited as Cuter, Gen & P Memoirs, 221253. 


2Conant. Frederick Udell, Conant Family in England and ica, CPortiand, 
Haine : Privately printed, 18873, hereafter cited as Conant Family, p. 52. 
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CONAOO2 - Gen and Personal Hemoirs, Families of Massachusetts, 
2: 1252-1254 


Prepared by: John Chandler Clement, 6940 E. Girard 205, Denver, CO 80224 
Rel. to husbands Rel. to wites 


N John Clement 

A 6940 E. Girard 205 

A Denver, CO 80224-2917 

T 303-691-0613 

S Fidonet Genealogy Echo 

S InterNet address: 

S john.clement%330@hms .com 

F Roots III, June 1991 update 
R Will exchange data and source 
R information via U.S. Mail 

R CHANDLER. TT 


Z 61 
A352 
A235 
B630 
B320 
B163 
B600 
B210 
B420 
B452 
B452 
B452 
B4A36 
B200 
C624 
C300 
C534 
C534 
C534 
C534 
C462 
C462 
C440 
C416 
C553 
D610 
D120 
F432 
GO00 
H430 
H430 
H635 
H235 
H235 
1526 
J520 
J400 
L200 
L200 
L200 
L120 
L120 
M614 


Tiny Tafel Editor v2.2 

1602:1651:ADAMS\Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, Eng/Andover, MA 
1662:1704:AUSTIN\Unknown/Andover, MA 
1619:1649:BARRETT\England/Braintree, MA 
1549:1655:BATES\Aston Clinton, England/Weymouth, MA 
1535:1605:BAYFORD\Fornham, Essex, Eng/Fornham, Essex, Eng 
1601:1639:BERRY\Unknown/Hampton, NH 
1609:1652:BISHOP\Unknown/Ipswich, MA 
1638:1673:BLAKE\Unknown/Hampton, NH 
1592:1674:BLANCHARD\France/Weymouth, MA 
1660:1784:BLANCHARD\Weymouth, MA/Woolwich, ME 
1786:1851:BLANCHARD\Woolwich, ME/Belfast, ME 
1625:1672:BOULTER\Unknown/Hampton, NH 
1716:1760:BOYCE\North Lreland/Londonderry, NH 
1631:1705:CARGILL\Scotland/North Ireland 
1634:1667:CATE\Unknown/Portsmouth, NH 

1475: 1669: CHANDLER\Bishop-Stortford, Eng/Andover, MA 
1659:1765:CHANDLER\Andover, MA/Westford, MA 
1745:1824:CHANDLER\Westford, MA/Farmington, ME 
1802:1873:CHANDLER\Farmington, ME/Corinth, ME 

1778: 1808: CLARK\New Hampshire/New Sharon, ME 
1518:1548:CLARKE\England/East Budleigh, Devon, Eng 
1681:1777:CLEWLY\Charleston, MA/Stockton Springs, ME 
1726:1814:CLIFFORD\Maine/Prospect, ME 
1540:1636:CONANT\East Budleigh, Devon, Eng/Cape Ann, MA 
1665:1712:DARBY\Boston, MA/Weymouth, MA 
1673:1709:DAVIS\Reading, MA/Reading, MA 
1592:1636:FLETCHER\England/Concord, MA 

1550: 1580:GYE\England/England 
1614:1650:HOLT\England/Andover, MA 
1640:1726:HOLT\Andover, MA/York, ME 
1555:1600:HORTON\England/London, Eng 
1696:1726:HOUSTON\ North Ireland/Londonderry, NH 
1726:1808:HOUSTON\Londonderry, NH/Belfast, ME 
1662:1761: INGRAHAM\Unknown/York, Maine 
1604:1676:JAMES\Unknown/Hingham, MA 

1642:1697: JEWELL\Braintree, MA/Braintree, MA 
1580:1678:LEACH\England/Wenham, MA 
1627:1731:LOCKE\London, England/Hampton, NH 
1699:1757:LOCKE\Hampton, NH/Falmouth, ME 

1460: 1604: LOVEJOY\Buckingham, Eng/London, Eng 
1597:1743:LOVEJOY\London, Eng/Andover, MA 
1605:1722:MARBLE\England/Andovr, MA 


M162 
0230 
0230 
P412 
P620 
P623 
P355 
R200 
$532 
$530 
$352 
$500 
T600 
W435 
W435 
WA35 
W435 
W460 
W460 
W O08 


1518: 1660:MAVERICK\Devon, England/Reading, MA 
1595:1644:0SGOOD\England/Andover, MA 

1595: 1643:0SGOOD\England/Wilts, Eng 

1599: 1659:PHELPS\England/Newbury, MA 

1588: 1680:PIERCE\Norvich, Eng/Boston & Watertown, MA 
1643:1709:PRESCOTT\Lincoln, Eng/Hampton, NH 
1577:1615:PUTNAM\Herts, Eng/Herts, Eng 
1612:1671:RUSS\England/Andover, MA 

1690: 1730:SANDS\England/Biddeford, ME 
1634:1664:SMITH\North Lreland/Macosquin, Derry, North Ireland 
1677:1757:STIMSON\Ipswich, MA/Biddeford, ME 

1601: 1660:SWAYNE\England/Hampton, NH 
1502:1675:THAYER\Thornbury, Eng/Braintree, MA 
1600:1669:WALTON\Devon, Eng/Marblehead, MA 
1682:1719:WALTON\Marblehead, MA/Reading, MA 
1705:1749:WALTON\Reading, MA/Amherst, NH 
1730:1766:WALTON\Lynn, MA/Londonderry, NH 

1560: 1600:WHEELER\Thornbury, Eng/Thornbury, Eng 
1750:1797:WHEELER\Unknown/York, ME 
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N John Clement 
A 6940 E. Girard 205 
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Denver, CO 80224-2917 

6940 E. Girard 205 

Denver, CO 80224-2917 

6940 E. Girard 205 
303-691-0613 

Fidonet Genealogy Echo 
InterNet address: 

john. clement%330@hms .com 
Roots III, June 1991 update 
CLEMENT . TT 

Will exchange data and source 
information via U.S. Mail 


Z 112 Tiny Tafel Editor v2.2 


A450 
A325 
A235 
B634 
B634 
B634 
B634 
B423 
B423 
B623 
B650 
B210 
C500 
C500 
c600 
C600 
C600 
C636 
C200 
C350 
C455 
C455 
C455 
C455 
C455 
C455 
C410 
C352 
D240 
D120 
DOoO 
D523 
E350 
E436 
E436 
E436 
E562 
E562 
E560 


1617:1661:ALLEN\England/Andover, MA 
1639:1726:ATKINS\Eastham, MA/Eastham, MA 
1564:1594:AUSTIN\England/Titchfield, Hants, Eng 
1575:1717:BARTLETT\Wilts, Eng/Newbury, MA 
1711:1750:BARTLETT\Newbury, MA/Salisbury, MA 
1711:1782:BARTLETT\Newbury, MA/Nottingham, NH 
1782:1843:BARTLETT\Nottingham, NH/Garland, ME 
1602:1694:BLAISDELL\Scotland/Salisbury-Amesbury, MA 
1686:1769:BLAISDELL\Salisbury-Amesbury, MA/York, ME 
1600:1694:BRAGDON\Avon, Warwick, Eng/York, Maine 
1606: 1636:BROWNE\Wilts, Eng/Newbury, MA 

1579: 1609: BUSBY\England/England 
1645:1723:CAME\Unknown/York, Maine 
1615:1645:CANNEY\Unknown/Dover, NH 
1562:1661:CARR\Northumberland, Eng/Salisbury, MA 
1650:1730:CARR\Salisbury, MA/Newbury, MA 
1684:1761:CARR\Newbury, MA/Dover, NH 
1611:1656:CARTER\England/Salisbury, MA 
1618:1708:CHASE\England/Newbury, MA 
1742:1798:CHATHAM\Chatham, MA/Bucksport, ME 
1506:1651:CLEMENTS\Croft, Leicester, Eng/Haverhill, MA 
1646:1722:CLEMENTS\Haverhill, MA/Dover, NH 
1717:1820:CLEMENTS\Dover, NH/Sommersworth, NH 
1753:1837:CLEMENTS\Sommersworth, NH/Frankfort, ME 
1808: 1876: CLEMENTS ,CLEMENT\Frankfort, ME/Milo, ME 
1862:1901:CLEMENT\Milo, ME/Lewistown, MT 

1605: 1670: COLBY\England/Salisbury-Amesbury, MA 
1593: 1623 :CUTTING\England/England 
1532:1562:DACKLE\England/Bengeworth, Worcester, Eng 
1588:1668:DAVIS\Marlborough, Wilts, Eng/Durham, NH 
1605:1679:DAY\England/Ipswich, MA 
1590:1620:DUNSTER\England/Bury, Lancashire, Eng 
1498:1732:EATON\Warwickshire, Eng/Salisbury, MA 
1620:1757:ELDRIDGE\Unknown/Yarmouth, MA 
1650:1780:ELDRIDGE\ Yarmouth, MA/Chatham, MA 
1742:1798:ELDRIDGE\Chatham, MA/Bucksport, ME 
1510:1716:EMERSON\Lincolnshire, Eng/Haverhill, MA 
1657:1709:EMERSON\Haverhill, MA/Dover, NH 
1568:1681:EMERY\Romsey, Hamp, Eng/Newbury, MA 


F654 
F425 
P453 
F452 
F652 
G620 
G316 
G653 
6653 
G525 
H350 
H500 
H252 
H243 
H630 
H630 
H200 
H300 
H400 
1526 
J525 
K500 
K514 
K514 
K514 
K514 
K514 
K514 
K521 
K521 
K521 
L235 
L341 
L341 
L400 
M635 
M320 
M000 
M253 
M253 
M435 
N262 
N200 
0630 
P240 
P526 
P250 
P421 
P252 
R410 
R452 
$300 
$620 
$324 


1603:1719:FERNALD\Bristol, Eng/Kittery, ME 
1794:1824:FILKINS\Vernon, Oneida, NY/Vernon, Oneida, NY 
1647:1728:FLANDERS\Salisbury, MA/Salisbury, MA 
1640:1670:FOLLANSBEE\Unknown/Portsmouth, NH 
1598:1681:FRENCH\England/Salisbury, MA 
1617:1732:GERRISH\England/Dover, NH 
1631:1680:GODFREY\England/Newbury, MA 

1600: 1634: GRANT\England/England 

1561: 1591:GRANTHAM\England/England 

1610: 1650: GUNNISON\Unknown/Boston, MA 

1608: 1641:HADDON\Unknown/Salisbury, MA 

1649: 1693:HAM\Unknown/Dover, NH 

1605: 1700:HASKINS\Unknown/Scituate, MA 
1611:1662:HAZELTINE\England/Rowley, MA 

1607: 1667:HEARD\Unknown/Dover, NH 
1614:1668:HEARD\Unknown/Kittery, ME 

1590: 1693:HOWES\England/Yarmouth, MA 
1612:1664:HOYT\England/Salisbury, MA 
1522:1649:HULL\Crewkerne, Eng/Weymouth, MA 
1586:1708: INGERSOLL\Edworth, Bedford, Eng/Kittery, ME 
1609:1754: JOHNSON\Unknown/York, ME 

1766:1796 KEEN\Unknown/Trenton, NJ 
1595:1639:KIMBALL\England/Ipswich, MA 
1637:1718:KIMBALL\Ipswich, MA/Bradford, MA 
1673:1739:KIMBALL\Bradford, MA/Haverhill, MA 
1718:1775:KIMBALL\Haverhill, MA/Hampstead, NH 
1756:1780:KIMBALL\Hampstead, NH/Goffstown, NH 
1775:1794:KIMBALL\Goffstown, NH/Belgrade, ME 

1615: 1660: KINGSBURY\Unknown/Ipswich, MA 
1667:1700:KINGSBURY\Rowley, MA/Newbury, MA 
1689:1747:KINGSBURY\Newbury, MA/York, ME 
1625:1707:LELGHTON\Unknown/Kittery, ME 
1565:1773:LITTLEFIELD\Titchfield, Hants, Eng/Wells, ME 
1654:1836:LITTLEFIELD\Wells, ME/Frankfort, ME 
1455:1606:LOWELL\Portbury, Somerset, Eng/England 
1783: 1858:MARTIN\Pennsylvania/New Franklin, Stark, OH 
1593: 1656:MATTHEWS\England/isles of Shoals, NH 
1590:1620:MAYO\England/England 
1630:1775:MCINTIRE\Scotland/York, ME 
1677:1806:MCINTIRE\York, ME/Frankfort, ME 
1477:1656:MOULTON\Norfolk, England/Hampton, NH 
1604:1647:NICKERSON\England/Yarmouth, MA 
1614:1665:NOYES\Cholderton, Wilts, Eng/Newbury, MA 
1617:1703:ORDWAY\Bengeworth, Eng/Newbury, MA 

1568: 1646: PEASLEY\England/Haverhill, MA 

1612: 1666:PENGRY\England/Ipswich, MA 
1554:1569:PESON\Crewkerne, Eng/Crewkerne, Eng 
1605:1703:PILLSBURY\England/Salisbury, MA 
1554:1569:PYSING\Crewkerne, Eng/Crewkerne, Eng 
1550:1595:ROLFE\Wiltshire, Eng/Whiteparish, Wilts, Eng 
1611:1728:ROLLINS\England/Dover, NH 
1530:1604:SCOTT\England/Rattlesden, Suffolk, Eng 
1637:1753:SEARS\Marblehead, MA/Chatham, MA 

1580: 1617:SHATSWELL\England/England 


$116 
$150 
$315 
T600 
T132 
7326 
W436 
W216 
W216 
W160 
W123 
W342 
W460 
W326 
W360 
W360 
W360 
W463 
¥520 
W 08 


1812 1858:SPAFFORD\Vernon, Onieda, NY/Charlestown, Portage, OH 
1612:1665:SPINNEY\Unknown/Kittery, ME 
1611:1650:STEVENS\Unknown/Salisbury, MA 
1563:1600:THAYER\England/Thornbury, Eng 

1596: 1676: TIBBETTS\England/Dover, NH 
1612:1683:TOOTHAKER\England/Billerica, MA 
1525:1668:WALDRON\Alcester, Warick, Eng/Dover, NH 
1790:1841:WASHBURN\Taunton, MA/Attica, NY 
1817:1857:WASHBURN\ Attica, NY/Oconomovoc, Waukesha, WI 
1627:1739:WEBBER\Unknown/York, ME 

1605: 1646: WEBSTER\England/Ipswich, MA 
1535:1565:WHATLOCK\England/Rattlesden, Suffolk, Eng 
1568: 1635:WHEELER\England/Salisbury, Wilts, Eng 
1746:1763:WHITCHER\Stratham, NH/Nottingham, NH 
1620:1669:WHITTIER\Wiltshire, Eng/Haverhill, MA 
1649:1722:WHITTIER\Haverhill, MA/Salisbury, MA 
1686:1763:WHITTIER\Salisbury, MA/Nottingham, NH 

1504: 1650: WILLARD\England/Scituate, MA 

1619:1681: YOUNG\Scotland/York, ME 
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udge H Gardner (1750) of Boston & Dorchester, d. 1782. 
a). Isaac Gardner (1747) of Brookline, d. 1775. 
Dr. Sarauel Gardner (1746) of Milton, d. 1778. 
Gen. Horatio Gates (1749) of New York, d. 1806. 
Dr. Robert Gibbs (1750) af Providence, 4. 1762, 
Nathaniel Gilman {1746} of Exeter, d. 1752. 
Nathaniel Gilman ie Exeter, d. 1748. 
Joseph Gooch (1747) of Braintree, Mass. & Vt., d. 1811, 
~ Rev. Joseph Green (1746) of Marshfield & Yarmouth, d. 1768, 
~ Joshua Green (1749) of Boston & Weedell, Mass., cd. 1006, 
tts Hall (1747) af Bostom, d, 1752. 
Rev. Samuel Haven (1749) of Portsmouth, N. H., d. 1806, 
Rev. Gideon Hawley (1749) af Mashpee, d_ 1807, 
Dr. Nathaniel iootinns (1747) of Lyan, d. 1767. 
Sa Henshaw (1748) of Boston & Shrewsbury, d. 1794, 
Rev. Hibbert (1748) of Amesbury, d. 1793, 
Samuel Hill (1750) of Boston, lost c, 1758. 
pov, james Hobbe (1748) of Pelham, N. H. d. 1765. 
Dr, Edward A tus Holyoke (1746) of Salem, d. 1829. 
Rev. Elizur Halyoke (1730) af Boxford, d. 1804. 
Rev, Samuel Hopkins (1749) of Hadley, d, 1811. 
ohn Hotchkis (1748) of New Haven, d. 1779. 
‘ol. John Hurd (1747) of Portsmouth & Boston, d. 1809, 
Rev. Aaron Hutchinson (1747) of Grafton, Cone. & Pomfret, Ve., d. 1900, 
Fdward Hutchinson (1748) of Reston, d. 1806. 
Rev. William Johnson (1748) of Stratford, Comn., d. 1756. 
Samuel Jordan (1750) of Biddeford, Maine, d. 1902. 
Rev. Samuel Langton (1747) of York, Maine, d. 1794, 
David Lee (1748) af Marblehead, d. at Lowishemrg, 1747, 
Jude George Leonard (1748) of Norton, d. 1819. 


ev. George Lesslie (1748) of tpeatch, Mass., & Washington, N. H., d. 1990. 


Gen. Benjamin Lincola (1749) of Hingham, d. 1810, 
Rev. Daniel Litthe (1746) of Wells, Maine, d. 1801. 
Dr. i Lioyd (1747) af Boston, d. 1810. 
Dr. Marsh (1748) of Dalton, d. 1784. 
Col. Beajaznin Marston (1749) of Marblehead & Carleton, N. B., d. 1792, 
Oliver Merians (1740) of Cancard, Mass., d, 1751. 
Dr. Timothy Mimat (1747) of Concord, Mass., d. 1804. 
Samuel Moody (1746) of Dummer Academy & Exeter, d. 1795, 
Rev, Edmund Novy'es (1747) of Salisbury, Mase., d. 1909. 
wdge Andrew Oliver (1749) of Boston & Salem, d. 1799. 
ev, Elijah Packard {1750} of Plymouth, Mase, d. 1766. 
Judee Robert Treat Paine (1749) of Tawntom, d. 1814. 
imathy Paine (1748) af Worcester, d. 1793. 
Rev. Joseph Palmer (1747) af Norton, d. 1791, 
Daniel Perkins (1748) of Bri ater, d. 1745. 
Dr. Richard Perkins (1748) of ater, d. 1813. 
Rev. Williazs Phips oe af Dou & Oxford, Mass., 1798. 
Timothy Pond (1749) of Wrentham, d. 1904, 
Benjamia Prescott (1747) of Concard, d. at Louisbourg, 1745, 
Dr, Ofiver Prescott (1750) of Grotan, Mass., d. 194. 
qusee James Putnam (1746) of Worcester & St. John, N. B., d. 1789. 
ev. John Rand (1748) of Bedford, N. H., 1295. 
Rev, Gideon Richardson (1749) of Wells, d. 1758. 
Rev. David Ripley (1749) of Abington, Conn., d. 1785. 
Rey. Nathaniel Robbins (1747) of Milton, Mase , 4. 1795, 
Rev, Robert (1746) of Rehoboth, d, 1799. 
William Rust (1748) of Seratham, N. H., d. 1747. 
Hom, Thomas Sanders (1748) of Gloucester, d. 1774. 
udge Nathaniel P. Sargeant (1750) of Haverhill, Mass., d. 1791. 
¢- Jobn Sever (1749) af Kingstom, Maess., d. 1760. 
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Udge Jonathan Sewall (1748) of Cambridge & Se. nm, N. B., d, 1796. 
brass fo Sharp (1747) af Londom, d. 1813, = 
Nathan Sprague (1748), probably of Malden; unidentifed. 
Pres. Ezra Stiles (1746) af Yale, d. 1795. 
Ebenezer Storer (1747) af Boston, d. 1807, 
fore Seurgis (1750) of Barnstable, d. 1752. 
; Willkem Symmes (1750) of Noeth Andover, Mars, &. 1807. 
ohn Thacher (1748) of Middleborough, Mass, d. 1748. 
_ Thurston’ (1749) of Wrentham, Mass, d. 1750. 
William Tidmarsh (1749) of Boston & Hull, d. 1759, 
Nathan Tisdale (1749) of Lebdanca, Coan. , d. 1787, 
Rev, Henry True (1750) of Hampstead, N, H_, d. 1782. 
Dr. Cottom Tufts (1749) of Weymouth, Mass. d. 1815. 
Francis Waldo (1747) of Falmouth, Maine, & eabsiden, Bao, d. 1784. 
Gen. Artemas Ward (1748) of Shrewsber » Mass. d. 1800, 
Pres. George Washingtow (1749) of Mt. ernom, d. 1799, 
foha Wendell (1750) of Portsesouth, N. H., d. 1808. 
jahn Mico Wendell (1747) of Beaton, d. 1773. 
rof. Benjamin West (1747) of Brown, d. 1813. 
Williams Whipple (1749) of Newport, R. L., d. 1780, 
Rev. Anthony Wibird (1747) of Owin Masza., d, 1800. 
Prof. Edwa Wigalesworth (1749) = yam y d. 1794. 
Isaac Williams (1749) of Roxbu , host. 
Dr. Soloman Williams (1747) of Salisbury, Conn,, d. 1757, 
forerh Wilson (1749) of Boston & Malden, d. 1758. 
ev. Jokn Wiswall (1749) of Falmouth, Maine, & Cornwallis, N.S., d. 1812, 
Rev. Samuel Woodward (1748) of Weston, Mass., d. 1782. 





Twomas Ware or Poxrsaoure, R. L, awo Sour of His Deecewoanrs.—In my 
ras, vol 75) fein stated on pege SOI tint Resco Whee pecemaant” (The 
SGMRTER, it is stated on pa that ait Ad s 
saonart) morvied 7 March 1744/5 Reece Tripp. This is =n but - was a 
second wife eu previously married Soule, tet acob 
Soule of Dartmouth, who, in his will of 12 Aug. 1747, mentions his rey ctf ren, 
Phoebe and Jeremiah Wait (Bristol County Probate, Book Il, p. 451). It would 

seem that the ober children were those of Rebecea Tripp. 
I am indebted to Waldo C. Sprague of Wollaston, Mass., for the will of Jacob Soule. 


Weils, Maine. G, Axprews Moatarry. 





Surrose> omer or Wietiam Wauron, prest minisTek in MareLewean, Masa.— 
Reasons as follows suggest that William Walton came from near Wimborne Se. Giles, 
ia Dorset, some twenty-five miles sortheast of Dorchester: 

1, He took his B.A. degree in 1621 from Emasuel College, Cambridge, and his 
M.A. degree from the same school in 1625; see Veon's “Alumni Cantabrigienses” and 
“Walton iy Records”, by J, P. Walton, 1898. 

2. William Walton, B.A., was deacon, among Dorset Clergy, September 1621, and 
o-, thoagh ‘ay graduate, not yet bemeficed (“Somerset and Dorset Notes 


3, Wittens Walton married Elizabeth Cake at Holy Trinity, Dorchester, 10 April 
1627 (printed aster of Marei Holy Trinity). 
, 4 William Walton was lic 1 March ied as Master William Walton, curate 
in charge of Seaton and Beere, Devon (“Devon and Corawall Notes and Queries”, 


vol. 5, p. 42). 

5. Wiitiam Walton and his wife Elizabeth had a first child, John, bore st Seaton, 
Devon, 6th day, 2d mo, 1627 (Tux Rectsresx, 1875, p, 66). This may well have been 
1627/8, for he was noe licensed as curate in charge until 31 March 1628. 

6. Dorset Subsidies of 1628 list Jahn Cake of Tarrant Moseton Tithing, near 
Wimborne St. Giles. The same subsidies list William Walton of Wimborne St. Giles 
and at nearby Woodland Tithing another William Walton is listed. These are the 
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only Walton landholders listed in Dorsetshire: ere the Subsidy Rolls in Colonel Banks’ 
MSS. It is fair to suppose that William Walton, a University graduate, may have been 
9 to a Walton family in Dorset that held land and was listed in the Subsidy 


7. William and Elizabeth Waltom had, ixter alia, chikiren as follows: (a) Marie, 
born in 1644, married Robert Bartlett, native of Frampton, Dorset, near Dorchester. 
) Elizabeth, born Sth mo. 1629, married Lot Comant, native of Devendiiies Banks’ 
S$). (<) Samuel married Sarah Maverick, whose father was of Devon, a adjoining 
Dorset (Tue Reoawren, 1942, pp. 252-240, imel.). 
& It is possible that William and Elizabeth Walton of Marblehead, Mass., named 
sheir Sexton, after bis forbear, The last daughter arie, may have been natwed for 
= mother. Wimborne St. Giles parish registers include oaly the following emtries that 
he relate to Rev. William Walton: 
i fh Waltos buried July 9 +4 
Tenrie Walton a guardian 
Luce Walton, de , buried a uly 1622 
William Walton, « guardian, | 3 and in 1631 
Henrie Waltoe buried March 17, 1431/2 
William Waltom married Jane Eburn, Feb. 14, 1641 
ane Walton, wife of Thomas Walton buried Mar. 4, 1641 
farie Walton, widow, beried Oct. 3, 1647 
a Walton buried Jan. 12, 1658/9 
(no Waltons thereafter). (Letter, March 21, 1959 from Rev'd F, FE. Charman of Wim- 
ee) Se. Giles to the contribatar). 
The Registers commence in 1594, but there are no Walton baptivme entered; how- 
ever, some of the vellaem has been removed from The none some vandal (thed.), 
9. Rev. William Waltom of Marblehead was born and died in 1668 
(Venn, op. cit.) He and Elizabeth his wife had, beside the oon listed in Tue Reon 
Tes, op. cit., a daughter Jane, also baptized at Seaton, Devon., 18 Feb. 146 (“Devon 
and Cornwall Notes and Queries”, 1906/7, page 262). 


Arlington, Fa. Jousx G. Huw. 
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The books flirted below, gifts to the Society, were published during the 
present as well as the tea preceding wears. Name and address o ~ 
furson from whom boots may be purchased will be included at 

quert of tke donor. 


GENEALOGICAL 


Sah Gene Sepplement to genealogy of the Blieh family im America 
i= sox Blish, 1905). Fee iled by Matthew Rhodes Blish. toons tee 

rewer- pony Nore | 1957. [5]4+154 p. 8° Price 7.50. 8° Address the compiler, 
160 Judson Road, Fairfield, Conn, 


Colgate © The Colgate story. Bad Shields T. Hardin. New York, 
Vantage Foon i a) 214 tab. PB 8° Price $3.75. Ad. 
dress the publisher, 120 West Sit rect, New Yor Ny. 


Collins gemenlogy. The ancestry of Loren Warren Collins and the ne of 
Ella Margaret Stewart. By Stewart G. Collins. n.p., 1958. |4[+69 p. 8° Ad- 
dress thee author, 5310 Harriet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ee ene. Collins memorial. Compiled and published b 
an Collens, np, 1959. facsim. i. mappl por. 8° Address 
Wellington Road, Cleveland, Obio, 


Clarence 
compiler, 


Crounse genealogy. Fair A ag | of the Croumse of ia America. By 
A. B. Gregg. Altamont, N. The Altamont Enterprise, 1959. J1 p. facaim, 


pl. 8° 
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Daniel genealogy. Middlesex, Virginia, Daniel descendants Gnaleting im- 
ant or Chen records, ete, on the Adrian, Baber, Bledsoe, Cameron, Cannon, 
cellor, ut, — Dickson, Doherty, Dykes, Hamptoa, Hardwi 


Sassen Jack, La caausant, Lewis, Neely, Watt, Webb, Williamson, and W. 
ies). By hobert Nev le Mann and Cathrine Cleek Mana. Cedar Bluff, Ala., 1959. 
2 ve Pr 510.00. Address Mr. Robert Neville Mann, Mannsford, Cedar 


Daniels genealogy. The Daniels-Daniclls family, volume 2, a genealogical 
histoey af vy meee descendants of William Daniell of Dorchester and Milton, Massachusetts 
1430-1957. Compiled and edited by James Harrison Daniels, a Mer ug = 
(N. A. Grossmann Publishing Co, * 95%. 484 p. geneal.tab, E oki ' ll 
Price $10.00. Address the compiler, 213 5. Rolling. Road, Catonsville M 


meg Dillon ancestors. By Charles Raymond Dillon, [Loe 
Angeles, C. ical Research y ean | cl959.) [3+ 208 p. 4° Address 
the publisher, ‘$990 Seurk Citrus Ave., Loe Angeles 43, Calif, 
» Our Duryea and Cae lines. By foes Fave ag =e 


Duryea 
[Cormwall, Pa., il, f Address Mra, W 
son, 6208 North Macha & Se, Philedelphve 2, ? 


Plewellen gemenlogy. “The family skeleton”; » betory and eenlelalogy of the 
Flewellen, Fontaine, net x Treutlen, McCormick, ‘Allan, and Stuart families. 
‘ormic 


By Henrietta MeCorm iromery, Ale, o printed and bewnd by The Para- 
Press, Inc, 1958.) G+! pl. por. Address Mrs. Lister Hill, 1618 
a Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 


Ford genenlogy. The Fords of Cummington Hill, a chapter ot | bees. 
By Elizabeth C. Stewart. Cleveland, Obio, 1959. pte rage ge 
James RK. Stewart, 19201 Shaker Blvd., Cleveland 


Puller genenlogy. Eeajamia Fuller and some of bis descendants 1765-1958. 
By R. F- Banta. Fyovendy ted. Crawfordsville, Ind. [Howell-Goodwia Printing 
Cay 1958. 143+/[1] p- Address the author, 211 East Pike St., Crawfordsville, 


Graffenried genealogy. Graflenried genes 1191. tan) seven hundred and 
sixty years, the de Graffenried family scrapbook. mas P. de Graffenried. 
Charlotteville, Va., The University of irginia eat 15+ 247+[3] p. ee 
| rr” pl por, 4° Address the author, 233-48 Bay Ave., Douglaston, L. I., 


Hitchcock pemcalone. Genealogy of ane direct line of the Hitchcock family 
who are descended from Lake Hitchooe seh of Wethersfield, Conn, U. S A. and some 
related families. Compiled and published by Dvr. Clareace H. Hitchcock and Miss 
rr Hitchcock. Toronto, Can., Northern Miner Press Limited [1958]. 10+149 p. 

ern Eo + 8° Address ‘Dr. Clarence H. Hitchcock, 5 Cypress St., Sudbury, 


« Descendants of Jesse Hudson amd related families. Com- 

el hy by J aim 9 Norman Hudson from information furnished by members of the a 
ncbes of the related families. Washington, D. C., 1957. 6+102 p. 

pl. 8° Price $4.00. Address the compiler, Apt. 5, 1034 Vermoat Ave., N. W., Wak. 


ad §,D.C 

Marsh ~» Marsh-Barnap-Coffin genealogies. Com 
Piper Willey. Castile, N. ¥., 1959. [1|+-20+[1] p. 8° Price 
Marian Piper Willey, Castile, N. ¥. 


Marian 
dire Mrs. 


Rhodes genealogy. The Rhodes foe | in America, a genealogy and history 
including Rhodes coats of arms, sketch of the English family, immigrants to America. 
charts a other illustrations from 1497 to the present day. Compiled by Howard J. 
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THe 


Recasrer the family of Parris who lived in Barbados is shown not to be 
Parish family who lived in and near Boston, Lincs, as far as & 


the 
will of John Parris of Barbados, dated in 1660, named “Thomas 
son of my cousin Thomas Martaine of this island™. 

The will of Thomas Martine* of Barbados, dated | April 1661 and probased 
15 Dec, 1662, shows that the testator: 

1. Was in 166] bound for England in the ship Barbados Merchant of Plym- 
pt. Caleb Came, Commander. 
Names his sons Thomas, John, Richard, William and Joseph Martin, and 
daughter Abigail Martin, cach aged les than fifteen years, 
3. Names his wife, Abigail Martine, 

4. Names his sisters, Jone Mortifield of Newton and Agnis Nicholls of Dart- 
mouth, both of the county of Devon, 

—- as overscers “my trusty and wellbeloved friends, Mr. Joho 

. Henry Baker and Mr Richard Bickford”. 
6, As executors appoints his wife and Mr. Francis Godfrey, 
This will was witnessed by John Wilson and John Roope (the original now 

of fast 


The gree of Allington (five miles west of Dartmouth, 
Devon) is cited in Sims’ “Index of the Heralds’ Visitation in the British 
Museum” (1849), 

The above facts, plus the fact that John Parris, nephew of John Parris above, 
wus a caliber is G (six miles northwest of East All 
t directly to a Devon origin for both the Parris and Martin families 


Se ee ee eee Se Bowen Seiad Sati (a copy of which is in- 
ks mss in the Rare Book Room, Library of Congress) may 
in determining exactly where, within Devon, thee 
Parris and Martin people may have originated. 
From Devon Subsidy Roll of 1624 
In Broadclist, near Exeter 
Wilmott Martin, wklow 
Edward Martinbeld and Edward Martingill 
John Martin 
[Note: Devon wills, not mow extant, included that of John Martin of Broadclist, 
dated 1619; a husband of Wilmott Martin, above.) 
In Newton Ab 
Thomas Mart 
john Martin 3 
ilmote Martyn, widow 
In Abbots Carswell, next Newton Abbot 
‘ohn Martin, sen. P in am 
At Pomeroy, near Paignton (live m south ewton Abbot) 
Margaret Parrist 


At Plimton St, Mary 
John, Mary, Walter and Thomas Bickford, and Katharine Parrist 
At Plimton Morris 
John Marteine 
An armigerous Martin family, several of whom lived in Exeter, are discused 
in “A View of Devonshire in MDCXXX", by Westcote, page 596, This work, 
however, docs not mame Wilmote Martin above, who may well have bees an- 
cestress of the Martins of Barbadas. 
The Inquisitions Post Morten of Thomas Martin, 1628, and of John Martin, 
1626, both of Devom, are extant, am! would perhaps yield valuable data w 
persons wishing to develop the Martin pedigree. 


*The full text of this will has been presented to the Society. 
+The above two women are the only persons surnamed Parris listed in the 
Devon Subsidy Roll of 1624. 





E 
F 
: 


In Hotten's “Original Lists", it is noted that Thomas Martin, aged 17 years, 
was to travel to St. Christophers, Barbados, in 1635 (p, 70), and that Thomas 
Parish, clothier, aged 22 years, was to be transported to England in the 
Increase in 1635 (p. 65). Chances are that these two men settled in Barbados 
and were somehow related, 

There is some y that the aforesaid family of Martin of Barbados was 
Telated to the named in Tue Recasrer, vol. 86, 251, 252, for the 
names Thomas and Richard are found in each tamily. ‘Moreover, cach was 
acquainted Bickford family. . Devon, where the testator, Henry 
Sartyn, check, vaulded, io net, tar’ tom Ughecseghs Teena ae 





Ornicin OF Witttam WaLron, M.AmIn Tue Reowsren for October 1959, 
319, $20, a note was ished concerning the supposed a of Wil 
Walton, first minister in Marblehead, Mass. The is 
Mr. F.C. Warner of North Mass., for pointing out that Mra. Frances 
Sees eee work, “John te, the 1 of Dorchester, Dorset, 
and the of Massachusetts”, published in 1950, reveals that Walton's 
wife was Elizabeth Cooke (not Cake), niece of Rev. ohn White, rector of Holy 
Trinity. Doschesser, the afoseanid founder of M , At 264 of her 
book rx, Rose-Troup quotes from "Calendar of State Papers, Charles I", a 
letter, dated 8 Aug, ad 


Oe eee ee, 5 et conmeming the ceuppediion 
ty from Wimborne St. Giles, Dorset, since Walter 
descended from the mily of Plecie of that place (Vis. Dorset, Harl. publi- 
cation, vol. 20, p. 37; ibid., addendum, p; 21), # town only about ten miles from 
peg ne —— latter lies near the route one would have travelled going 


I, oe Wane of Timsbury and Leckford, Hants, “descended of a younger 


buried 
Tt. John White of Stanton St Oxon, died September 1618; 
married Isabel, daughter John Bawle (mot "Janet as shown in 
D.N.B) of Lichfield, sister of Henry Bawie, D.D. archdeacon of 
. She was | in 10601, had, inter alia: 

a. John White, patria of Dorchester and founder of Masa- 
chusetts, born circa 1575, died in 1648 (father of Josiah). 

b. Martha White, married William Cooke of Stratton. They had: 
William, baptized in 1609; Elizabeth, married William Walton; 
Susanna; Mary; amd Nathaniel, 

It is notable that the Rev, William Walton and Elizabeth bis wife had, inter 
alia, children named John, Josiah, Martha and Nathaniel, names identified with 
the aforesaid White and Cooke families. 

The statement relative to Mark White, “descended of a you brother of 
White of Southwick", is not, it seems, quite correct. It is taken from the Visi- 
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wv. 
‘arnham, 17; 
+ oe ta 154; cf. D. N. B.. sub \ ee hears sare (1510? - is60 and White, John 


75-1648), and sources 

Certingten, Fe. Joux G. Huwr. 
Weick Fammy Recosse—The following records were 

book of Gol. Joseph Welch, now in the pomession of The Institute, Salem, 


Mass, 
Col, hh Welch b. Feb. 20, 1754. His wife Hanmah (Chase) Welch, b. Sept. 


26, 1 

Anna, b. an. 7, 1758, a, Jan, 22, 1761 
Chase, b. Nov, 12, 1759, d. Jan. 14, 1761 
Anna. b. May 8, 1762 

Sarah, b. July 1, 1764, d. Sept, 12, 1792 
Francia, b. 51, 1766, d. Dec, 15, 1793 


ames, b, me eile 
b. Feb. 28, 1785 
All the above were born in Plaistow, N. A. 


arlingpeny't Va, 


Woons Bante Recoens.—These records are contributed in behalf of Mrs. Fred 


Adam Clark, Jr., of Riverside, Calif, th 
~ = , Conn, who owns the two Woods Bibles, published in 1856 
1872. In both Bibles the 





evidently copied from an cae, pind,  meeeel oS oe ee 
“Woods fed in 1959, ‘Those Geaneted Se Gs Soutly of Sete 
bene: Benjamin, will find complete verbatim copies Bible 


of 
records bound at the end of the “Woods Lineage”, a copy of which is in the 


Library of the Society. 
Children of Benjamin Woods & Sarah Adams his wife 


Died 
Feb 17th 1883 in Dana, Mass, 


Sally Aug 13th 1770 
Mary May Lith 1772 in Strafford, Conn. 
Elizabeth April 15th 1774 Mar 26th 1818 
Benjamin Oct 18th 1776 Mar 1%th 1795 
Susanna May I6ch 1778 Mar 1ith 181% 
Louisa an S0th 1781 Jamestown, N, Y. 
ustus une 13ch 1785 Nov id 1846 in Dana, 
vid Sist 17% Ogdensburg, N. ¥. 
thia Now lat 1790 Aw . 
ard Mar 27th 1793 Apr 7th 1794 in Dana, Mass. 
Hepzibah Jun 10th 17% Apr Ist 1846 in New York City 
is a true record 
Pied te one by han LB [sic} 
Copied ma irs. P. jousbery -- 
March 20 1 in Dana, Mass. 
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of 
wife “Sarah (nee Adams)", born Aug, 
a at ben or ee ee 


Whrarkep Loveric Homan, 5.5. 
FASG. 


genealogy. Jobe of Plaistow, New ire, 
County, Vermont, and ney N. ¥. amd his rl a ay I 
Bae tatem 3. Gundey. Devine’ ia L900 to inctude the Geecrmdanss Samuel 
oD ee Bag oI Flint, Ream 


1909 Flint 
Soe ee tne ek Seine 
I noies. Co 
i fed Wane eh Goa 
ly cw Yo t 1 
pee. F° Address the compiler, F200 rene Pe 


port genealogy. The ancestry and descendants of and 

(Lounsbery) Davenport a af Ulster County, New York and tat Am 

vania. Compiled by Eleanor Brewster ets sg tg gael meee Bye 

a ae Wet 4° Price $250. Address Mrs. W. Brewer Grant, 7215 Oak 
River kell 


me alog. wig, Nets tak 7 Hasbrouck and 

few Pale Y 7 . 

pe Lat E. Has ret 428 pps Price $15.00. 
. Leaves iis the Dismukes famil 


Pa rg Fas a: Shedienan Eeceien ay te 
Piri pane: Fb yi tf pe pee - 


ag thy oy 


y history. Book one, 
chy. Uh, Publisher's ver's Prem, "1050 19 tat 13 4 144 


WALTON 
THE ANCESTORS OF ELIZABETH WALTON, WIFE OF LOT CONANT 


|, MARK WHITE, of Timsbury and Leckford, Hants, descended of a younger brother of White of 
Southwick, died about 1529. His son: 


2, JOHN WHITE, of Timsbury, buried 1579/80; married MILDRED WESTON, buried in 1567. Their son: 


3. JOHN WHITE, of Stanton St. John, Oxon, died by Sept. 1618; married , daughter of JOHN BAWLE, of 
Lichfield and sister of Henry Bawle, D.D. archdeacon of Chichester. She was living in 1601. 


Children: 


i. John White, patriarch of Dorchester and founder of Mass, born about 1575, died 1648. 
ii. Martha, see below. 


4. MARTHA WHITE, married WILLIAM COOKE of Stratton. 


5. ELIZABETH COOK, married, at Holy Trinity, Dorchester, 10 Ape. 1627, REV. WILLIAM WALTON 
He was born, probably about 1598 at Wimborne St. Giles in Dorset, some twenty five miles from 
Dorchester. His father was possibly a JOHN WALTON who died in 1603 and his mother may have been 
MARIA WALTON that died in 1647, as noted in the parish records at Wimborne St. Giles. He received a 
B.A. degree from Emanuel College, Cambridge and a M_A. degree from the same school in 1625. He was 
licensed 31 Mar. 1628 as curate in charge of Seaton and Beere, Devon. He and his wife and children came to 
New England between 1632 and 1635 as he drew for a house lot at Hingham, Mass. 18 Sept. 1635. William 
was the first minster in Marblehead, Mass. He died in the fall of 1668 


Children: 


i. John, born 6 Apr. 1627 at Seaton, Devon, England (note this birth date with marriage date of parents). 
ii, Elizabeth, see below. 

iti Martha, born 26 Apr. 1632 at Seaton. She married in 1665, Walter Munjoy. 

iv, Nathanial, born 3 Mar, 1636 at 5 

v, Samuel, born 5 June 1639, baptized 20 June 1639 at Marblehead. He married in 1663, Sarah Maverick. 
He died in 1718. 

vi. Josiah, born 20 Dec, 1640 and baptized 2 Jan. 1641 at Marblehead. He died 23 June 1673, being struck 
by lightning while at sea. 

vii. Maria, born 14 May 1644 and baptized 26 May 1644 at Marblehead, She married Robert Bartlett. 


6 ELIZABETH WALTON, born 27 Oct. 1629; married LOT CONANT 


SOURCE: 
1. NEHGR vol 113 (1959) pg. 319 and NEHGR vol 114 (1960) pg. 235. 
2. Savage's Dictionary of New England. 
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Perley, Sidney, The History of Salem, Massachusetts, [Salem, 
Massachusetts, Privately printed, yg (Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library F74 S1P4), p 


Pope, Charles Henry. The Pioneers of Massachusetts, [Boston, 
Massachusetts: Privately printed, 1900] (Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library F63 P82), p. 477. 


Probate Records of Essex County, Massachusetts, [Salem, 
Massachusetts: Published by the Essex Institute, 1916] 
(Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F72 E7M42) v. 2, p. 
141 - 143, 384 = 385. 


Savage, James, A Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers 
of New England, [Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1860] 
(Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F? $26), vol. 4, 
p. 404 = 405. 
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Perley, Sidney, The History of Salem, Massachusetts, [Salem, 
Massachusetts, Privately printed, 1924] (Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library F74 S1P4) 


WALTON, p. 298 
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Pope, Charles Henry. The Pioneers of Massachusetts, [Boston, 
Massachusetts: Privately printed, 1900] (Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library F63 P82) 

BAILEY, BAYLEY, p. 40 

CONANT, p. 113 

MANSFIELD, p. 299 - 300 

PIERCE, p. 360 - 361 

WALTON, p. 477 


CONANT, TOMPKINS, WALTON - 01/01/95 00303.SRC 


The Probate Records of Essex County, Massachusetts, [Salem, 
Massachusetts: Published by the Essex Institute, 1916] 
(Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F72 E7M42) 

CONANT, v. 1, p. 303 - 304, v. 2, p. 420 = 421, v. 3, 335 - 337 

TOMPKINS, v. 2, p. 75 - 76 


WALTON, v. 2, p. 141 - 143, 384 - 385 
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Savage, James, A Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers 
New England, [Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1860] 

(Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F7 $26) 

BAILEY, vol. 1, p. 94 - 95, 142 - 143 

CONANT, vol. 1, p. 440 - 441 

MANSFIELD, vol. 3, p. 148 - 149 

PIERCE, vol. 3, p. 426 - 432 

PEARSON, vol. 3, p. 433 - 434 

SIMMONS, vol. 4, p. 100 

WALTON, vol. 4, p. 404 = 405 


WOODWORTH, vol. 4, p. 647 = 648 
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WANSFIRKLD = CONANT 


7m. ROBERT MANSFIELD died Deceniber 16, 1666, (Lynn V. Re Vol. 2c, 
page 5335.) 
His wife ELIZABETH died Sept. &, 1683 aged about 87. 

@. ANDREW MANSFILLD, His will was proved 1685, 
He was deputy to the General Court 1680-5 and was 
first town clerk in Lynn. He came fram Executer, 
England, 
His first wife was BETHIAH and his second wes Eliz- 
abeth Conant, widow of Lot Conant. Bethiah died 
July 2, 1672 (Lynn V. R. vol. 2, page 530.) 

3. BETHIAH MANSFIELD born April 7, 1658 (Lynn V. R. vol. 1. pe 
254.) She married May 7, 1678, JOHN CONANT (Beverly 
V. R. Vol. 2, Page 70.) 


History of Lynn by J. R. Newhall 1579 
Savage's Genealogical Dictionary vol. 5, page 148-9 
Pope's Pioneers of Mass. pages 299-500. 
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Pope, Charles Henry. The Pioneers of Massachusetts, [Boston, 
Massachusetts: Privately printed, 1900] (Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library F63 P82), p. 299 - 300. 


Savage, James, A Genealogical Dictionary of the First 
of England, [Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1860] 
ge gs and Erie County Public Library F7 $26), vol. 3, 
p. 148 - 149. 
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Pope, Charles Henry. The Pioneers of Massachusetts, [Boston, 
Massachusetts: Privately printed, 1900] (Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library P63 P82) 

BAILEY, BAYLEY, p. 40 

CONANT, p. 113 

MANSFIELD, p. 299 - 300 

PIERCE, p. 360 - 361 


WALTON, p. 477 
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Genealogical Dictionary of the First 
of New England, (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1860] 
(Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F7 $26) 


Savage, James, A 


BAILEY, vol. 1, p. 94 - 95, 142 = 143 
CONANT, vol. 1, p. 440 - 441 
MANSFIELD, vol. 3, p. 148 - 149 
PIERCE, vol. 3, p. 426 - 432 

PEARSON, vol. 3, p. 433 - 434 
SIMMONS, vol. 4, p. 100 

WALTON, vol. 4, p. 404 - 405 
WOODWORTH, vol. 4, p. 647 - 648 
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MANSFIELD Family History - Microsoft Internet Explorer Page 1 of 3 
The Heritage Server would like to thank Stephen Chinn 
(chinn@ctrvax.vanderbilt.edu) for providing this information. 
18-Apr-1995 Family Group Sheet 
Husband: Robert MANSFIELD 

Born: 1594 in: ENG 
Died: 16 DEC 1666 in: Lynn, Essexco,MA 
Buried: in: Lynn, Essexco,MA 
Ref: Daland/Mansfiel Occupation: 
Father: 
Mother: 
Wife: Elizabeth 
Married: in: ENG 
Born: 1586 in: ENG 
Died: 6 SEP 1673 in: Lynn,EssexCo,MA 
Buried: in: Lynn, EssexCo, MA 
Father: 
Mother: 
M Child 1 Joseph MANSFIELD 
Born: 1628 in: ENG 
Died: 22 APR 1694 in: Lynn, ssexCo,MA 
Spouse: Elizabeth NEEDEAM 
Married: June 1652 in: Lynn, =ssexCo,MA 
M Child 2 Andrew MANSFIELD 
Born: in: ENG 
Died: in: 
M Child 3 John MANSFIELD 
Born: in: ENG 
Died: in: 
F Child 4 Elizabeth MANSFIELD 
Born: in: ENG 
Died: in: Lynn, EssexCo,MA 
Family Group Sheet. 
Husband: Joseph MANSFIELD 
Born: 1629 an: ENG 
Died: 22 APR 1694 in: Lynn, Es3exCo, MA 
Father: Robert MANSFIELD 
Mother: Elizabeth 
Wife: Elizabeth NEEDHAM 
Married: June 1652 in: Lynn,EssexCo,MA 
Born: in: Lynn,EssexCo,NA 
3/15/96 9:34:59 PM 
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Died: 
Father: 
Mother: 


25 FEB 1662 in: 
Ea@mund NEEDEAM 
Jone 


Lynn, EssexCo, MA 


M Child 1 Joseph MANSFIELD age: 78 


Born: 
Died: 
Buried: 
Ref: 
Spouse: 
Married: 


20 MAR 1661 in: 
2 JUN 1739 in: 
in: 


Elizabeth WILLIAMS 


Lynn, EssexCo, MA 

Lynn, EssexCo, MA 

G.S. Western Burying Ground, 
Occupation: constable 


1 APR 1678 


18-Apr-1995 


Husband: 
Born: 
Died: 

Buried: 

Ref: 
Father: 
Mother: 


Wife: 
Married: 
Born: 
Died: 
Buried: 
Father: 
Mother: 


M Child 1 
Born: 
Died: 

M Child 2 
Born: 
Died: 

M Child 3 
Born: 


Died: - 


Spouse: 
Married: 
M Child 4 
Born: 
Died: 
Spouse: 
Married: 
M Child 5 
Born: 
Died: 

M Child 6 
Born: 
Died: 

EF Child 7 


3/15/96 


in: Lynn, EssexCo,MA 


Family Group Sheet 


Joseph MANSFIELD age: 78 


20 MAR 1661 
2 JUN 1739 


in: Lynn, EssexCo, MA 
in: Lynn,Essexco,MA 


in: G.S. Western Burying Ground, 
Occupation: constable 


Joseph MANSFIELD 
Elizabeth NEEDHAM 


Elizabeth WILLIAMS 


1 APR 1678 
23 MAY 1660 
15 JUN 1748 


age: 868 
in: Lynn, =ssexCo,MA 
in: Salem, EssexCo,MA 


in: 
Izaak WILLIAMS 


Margery COLLINS 


Unknown MANSFIELD 
25-Oct-1680 in: 
in: 
Unknown MANSFIELD 
25-Oct-1680 in: 
in; 


in: Lynn, =ssexCo,MA 


G.S. Western Burying Ground, 


Joseph MANSFIELD age: 90 


18 AUG 1681 in: 
12 MAY 1772 in: 
Mary HART 
4 OCT 1707 in: 
Jonathan MANSFIELD 
in: 
in: 
Martha STOCKER 
in: 
Robert MANSFIELD 
in: 
in: 
Isaac MANSFIELD 


Anna MANSFLELD 


Lynn, Es3exCo, MA 
Lynn, Essexco, MA 


Lynn, MA 


Lynn, MA 


Lynn, MA 
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Born: in: 
Died: in: 
F Child 8 Martha MANSFIELD 
Born: in: 
Died: in: 
F Child 9 Elizabeth MANSFIELD 
Born: in: 
Died: in: 
F Child 10 Sarah MANSFIELD 
Born: in: 
Died: in: 
Family Group Sheet 
Husband: Joseph MANSFIELD age: 9D 
Born: 18 AUG 1661 in: Lynn,EssexCo,MA 
Died: 12 MAY 1772 in: Lynn, BssexCo,MA 
Father: Joseph MANSFIELD 
Mother: Elizabeth WILLIAMS 
(Family of Joseph MANSFIELD - Continued) 
Wife: Mary HART 
Married: 4 OCT 1707 in: 
Born: 1681 in: Lynn,EssexCco,MA 
Died: 3 NOV 1769 in: Lynn,EssexCo,MA 
Father: 
Mother: 
F Child 1 Hannah MANSFIELD 
Born: 12 AUG 1727 in: Lynn,EssexCco,MA 
Died: AFT 1778 in: Lynn, EssexCo,MA 
Buried: in: Lynn,EssexCo,MA 
Spouse: Nathaniel FULLER 
Married: 13 DEC 1753 in: Lynn,EssexCo,MA 
F Child 2 Unknown MANSFIELD 
Born: ius 
Died: in: 
F Child 3 Unknown MANSFIELD 
Born: in: 
Died: in: 
Return to the i 


Cousin's Commer Home Page 
or return to the Heritage Server Home Page. 
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Bowen, Clarence Winthrop, The History of Woodstock, Connecticut 
{Norwood, Massachusetts: Privately Printed by The Plimpton 
Press, 1930] (Buffalo and Erie County Public Library F104 
W9B67) 

BOWEN, vol. 2, p. 502 - 503 

CHAMBERLAIN, vol. 3, p. 297 - 298 

CHILD, vol. 3, p. 472 - 473 

DAVIS, vol. 4, p. 459 - 465 

MASON, vol. 7, p. 398 


NEWELL, vol. 7, p-. 530 


